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RUSSIAN  NIHILISM 


BY  FRITZ  CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 

Rationalism  and  radicalism  exist  to  The  revolutionary  party  in  Russia,  on 
a  c%rtain  extent  in  every  country  of  the  other  hand,  has  no  definite  aims  of 
Europe.  But  the  Social  Democrats  of  reorganization  or  improvement  in  view. 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  Com-  In  its  sight  everything  as  it  now  exists  is 
munists  of  France  and  Spain  turn  with  rotten,  and  before  anything  new  and  good 
horror  from  Russian  revolutionists,  who  can  be  created,  all  existing  institutions 
consider  the  programme  of  the  Paris  must  be  utterly  destroyed.  Religion, 
Commune  of  1871  condemnably  weak,  the  State,  the  family,  laws,  property, 
and  Felix  Pyat,  Cluseret  and  their  com-  morality — all  are  equally  odious  and 
panions  as  little  better  than  Conserva-  must  be  rooted  out  and  abolished, 
tives.  It  is  because  “nothing”  as  it  exists 

The  Social  Democrats  and  even  the  at  present  finds  favor  in  their  eyes  that 
Communists  of  the  rest  of  Europe  have  they  have  been  called  “  Nihilists.”  They 
in  view  aims  which,  no  matter  how  fan-  desire  to  break  up  the  actual  social  or- 
tastic,  are  always  of  a  sufficiently  de-  ganization  into  mere  individualism,  with 
fined  nature.  They  look  forward  to  an  entire  independence  for  each  separate 
entirely  democratic  form  of  government,  person.  They  maintain  that  no  one 
and  hope  for  a  reorganization  of  the  so-  should  be  bound  by  laws  or  even  moral 
cial  world,  under  which  all  capital  and  obligations  of  any  kind,  but  that  every- 
propcrty  would  be  held  either  by  the  body  should  be  allowed  to  do  exactly  as 
State  or  Commune  for  the  equal  benefit  he  pleases.  Their  object  is  anarchy  in 
of  everybody.  They  are  levellers,  but  the  very  truest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
they  are  not  destroyers.  are  only  modest  enough  to  decline  the 
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attempt  to  create  a  new  order  of  things 
in  the  place  of  what  they  propose  to  de¬ 
stroy.  That  they  intend  to  leave  for  a 
better  and  more  enlightened  generation. 

Nihilism  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  the  Nihilists  themselves  in  their 
speeches,  proclamations,  and  writings. 
Here  is  a  speech  made  in  1868,  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  by  the  father  of  Nihilism,  the  arch¬ 
conspirator,  Michael  Bakunin,  to  whose 
history  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
later  on. 

Brethren,  I  come  to  announce  unto  you  a 
new  gospel,  which  must  penetrate  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits  of  no 
half-measures  and  hesitations.  The  old  world 
must  be  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  The  Lie  must  be  stamped  out  and  give 
way  to  Truth. 

It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  Lie  ;  and,  to 
effect  this,  we  must  begin  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement.  Now  the  beginning  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world 
in  slavery,  is  God.  For  many  hundred  years 
monarchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this  notion 
of  a  God  ruling  over  the  world.  They  have 
also  invented  for  the  people  the  notion  of  an¬ 
other  world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish 
with  eternal  torture  those  who  have  refused  to 
obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This 
God  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of  ab¬ 
solute  tyranny,  and  has  been  invented  with  a 
view  of  either  frightening  or  alluring  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to 
the  remaining  tenth.  If  there  were  really  a 
God,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  to  destroy  those  thrones 
to  the  steps  of  which  mankind  is  chained.  He 
would  assuredly  use  it  to  overthrow  those 
altars,  where  the  truth  is  hidden  by  clouds  of 
lying  incense.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the 
belief  in  the  er^istence  of  God  ;  for,  as  long  as 
an  atom  of  that  silly  superstition  remains  in 
your  minds  you  will  never  know  what  free¬ 
dom  is. 

When  you  have  got  rid  of  the  belief  in  this 
priest-begotten  God,  and  when,  moreover,  you 
are  convinced  that  your  existence,  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  world,  is  due  to  the  conglom¬ 
eration  of  atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  attraction,  then,  and  then  only, 
you  will  have  accomplished  the  first  step 
toward  liberty,  and  you  will  experience  less 
difficulty  in  ridding  your  minds  of  that  second 
lie  which  tyranny  has  invented. 

The  first  lie  is  God.  The  second  lie  is 
JUgkl.  Might  invented  the  fiction  of  Right  in 
order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  reign  ;  that 
Right  which  she  herself  does  not  heed,  and 
which  only  serves  as  a  barrier  against  any  at¬ 
tacks  which  may  be  made  by  the  trembling 
and  stupid  masses  of  mankind. 

Might,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole  ground¬ 
work  of  society.  Might  makes  and  unmakes 
laws,  and  that  might  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  nine  tenths  of  the  human  race 


whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered 
subservient  to  the  remaining  tenth  by  means 
of  that  lying  fiction  of  Right  before  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  bow  your  heads  and  to  drop 
your  arms.  Once  penetrated  with  a  clear 
conviction  of  your  own  might,  you  will  be  able 
to  destroy  this  mere  notion  of  Right. 

And  when  you  have  freed  your  minds  from 
the  fear  of  a  God,  and  from  that  childish  re¬ 
spect  for  the  fiction  of  Right,  then  all  the  re¬ 
maining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are 
called  science,  civilization,  property,  marriage, 
morality,  and  justice,  will  snap  asunder  like 
threads. 

Let  your  own  happiness  be  your  only  law. 
But  in  order  to  get  this  law  recognized,  and  to 
bring  about  the  proper  relations  which  should 
exist  between  the  majority  and  minority  of 
mankind,  you  must  destroy  everything  which 
exists  in  the  shape  of  State  or  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  educate  yourselves  and  your  chil¬ 
dren  that,  when  the  great  moment  for  consti¬ 
tuting  the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes  may 
not  be  blinded  and  deceived  by  the  falsehoods 
of  the  tyrants  of  throne  and  altar. 

Our  first  work  must  be  destruction  and  an¬ 
nihilation  of  everything  as  it  now  exists. 
You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy 
everything,  the  good  with  the  bad  ;  for  if  but 
an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new 
will  never  be  created. 

According  to  the  priests’  fables,  in  days  of 
old  a  deluge  destroyed  all  mankind,  but  their 
God  specially  saved  Noah  in  order  that  the 
seeds  of  tyranny  and  falsehood  might  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  new  world.  When  you  once 
begin  your  work  of  destruction,  and  when  the 
floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  rise 
and  engulf  temples  and  palaces,  then  take 
heed  that  no  ark  be  allowed  to  rescue  any 
atom  of  this  old  world  which  we  consecrate  to 
destruction. 

In  another  of  his  speeches,  delivered 
at  Berne,  in  December,  1868,  he  says  : 

Your  beautiful  civilization,  ye  gentlemen  of 
the  West,  which  you  flout  in  the  faces  of  us 
barbarians  of  the  East,  is  based  on  the  com¬ 
pulsory  servitude  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  human  race,  which  is  condemned  to  a 
slavish  and  almost  bestial  existence,  in  order 
that  a  very  small  minority  may  be  able  to  live 
in  luxury.  This  monstrous  inequality  in  the 
conditions  of  life  is  due  to  your  West-Euro- 
pean  system.  It  is  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
your  civilization,  which  is  grounded  on  the 
sharply-defined  separation  existing  between 
mental  and  manual  labor.  This  degrading 
state  of  things  cannot  last  much  longer,  for 
the  manual  laborers  are  determined  to  look 
after  their  own  interests  in  future.  They  have 
decided  that  in  future  there  shall  be  only  one 
great  class  instead  of  two ;  that  everybody 
shall  have  equal  advantages  for  starting  in 
life ;  that  all  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  support,  the  same  means  of  education 
and  bringing  up  ;  finally,  that  every  one  shall 
have  the  same  advantages  from  his  labor,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  law,  but  by  the  mere 
nature  of  the  work  which  will  permit  every- 
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body  to  labor  with  his  brain  as  well  as  with 
his  hands. 

I  detest  Communism  ;  it  is  the  denial  of 
freedom,  and  I  do  not  like  to  picture  to  my¬ 
self  any  human  being  without  freedom.  I 
oppose  it  because  it  concentrates  and  absorbs 
all  the  forces  of  society,  and  because  it  places 
all  property  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commune  or  of  the  State.  In  demanding  the 
abolition  of  Commune  and  Stale,  I  also  wish 
for  the  annulment  of  the  law  of  inheritance, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  institution  brought 
into  life  by  the  State,  and  a  consequence  of 
its  principles.  Give  all  children,  from  their 
very  birth,  the  same  means  of  support  and 
education.  Then  grant  to  all  grown-up  peo¬ 
ple  the  same  social  standing  and  the  same 
means  of  supplying  their  wants  by  their  own 
labor,  and  you  will  see  that  the  inequalities, 
which  are  now  looked  upon  as  being  quite 
normal,  will  disappear,  for  they  are  merely 
the  result  of  the  difference  made  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  development.  You  can  even  im¬ 
prove  nature  by  destroying  the  present  social 
organization.  For,  when  you  have  succeeded 
in  making  everything  and  everybody  equal, 
when  you  have  equalized  all  the  conditions  of 
development  and  labor,  then  ipany  crimes, 
miseries,  and  evils  will  disappear. 

After  proceeding  to  advocate  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  marriage,  which  he  condemns 
as  a  mere  political  and  religious  institu¬ 
tion,  he  concludes  by  saying  : 

It  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  superstition 
of  religion  by  means  of  arguments  or  educa¬ 
tion.  Religion  is  not  only  an  aberration  of 
the  brain,  but  also  a  protest  of  human  nature 
and  human  hearts  against  the  misery  and 
narrowness  of  the  reality  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  As  man  finds  nothing  in  this 
world  but  injustice,  stupidity,  and  misery,  he 
allows  his  fantasies  to  beget  a  new  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  one.  When,  however,  the  earth  again  re¬ 
ceives  her  due,  namely,  happiness  and  frater¬ 
nity,  then  religion  will  have  lost  its  raison 
(fftre.  We  n^d  but  a  social  revolution  to 
bring  about  its  disappearance. 

And  again  : 

Conscience  is  a  mere  matter  of  education. 
A  Christian  living  in  Europe,  who  has  mur¬ 
dered  anybody  with  cunning  and  premedita¬ 
tion,  usually  experiences  a  certain  kind  of 
remorse.  But  a  red  Indian,  who  is  every  bit 
as  much  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  rejoices 
when  he  is  able  to  surprise  and  slay  a  defence¬ 
less  enemy.  His  conscience  in  no  wise  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  act,  for  he  has  been  taught  from 
earliest  youth  that  the  more  scalps  he  posses¬ 
ses,  the  better  be  will  be  received  in  the  hap¬ 
py  hunting  grounds  of  the  great  Manitou. 

The  speech  of  another  Nihilist  is  as 
follows  : 

Nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  social  organ¬ 
ization,  can  be  worth  much,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  our  ancestors  instituted  it.  If  we  are 
still  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of 


the  exact  medium  between  good  and  evil,  how 
could  our  ancestors,  less  enlightened  than 
we,  know  it?  A  German  philosopher  has 
said :  “  Every  law  is  of  use.  It  rules  the 
conduct  of  individuals  who  feel  for  one  an¬ 
other  and  appreciate  their  respective  wants. 
Every  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useless  ; 
for,  ruling,  as  it  does,  our  relations  with  an 
incommensurable  and  indefinite  Being,  it  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  great  terror,  or  else  of 
a  fantastic  imagination.”  Now  we  Nihilists 
say.  No  law,  no  religion — Nihil!  The  very 
men  who  instituted  these  laws  ruling  their 
fellow-creatures  have  lived  and  died  in  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own 
acts,  and  without  knowing  in  the  least  how 
they  had  accomplished  the  mission  traced  for 
them  by  destiny  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 
Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  ancestors 
were  competent  to  order  the  acts  of  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
the  requirements  of  their  time  are  similar  to 
those  of  to-day?  Evidently  not.  Let  us, 
then,  cast  off  this  garment  of  law,  for  it  has 
not  been  made  according  to  our  measure,  and 
it  impedes  our  free  movements.  Hither  with 
the  axe,  and  let  us  [demolish  everything. 
Those  who  come  after  us  will  know  how  to 
rebuild  an  edifice  quite  as  solid  as  that  which 
we  now  feel  trembling  over  our  heads. 

In  another  speech  it  is  asserted  that 
the  deeds  of  political  assassins  and  in¬ 
cendiaries  are  not  the  offspring  of  any 
sentiment  of  personal  hatred  or  ven¬ 
geance.  They  know  full  well  that  one 
emperor  killed  will  merely  be  succeeded 
by  another,  who  in  his  turn  will  againi 
nominate  the  chiefs  of  police  and  of  the 
Third  Section.  Such  deeds  are  justi¬ 
fied 'by  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from 
men’s  minds  the  habitual  respect  for 
the  powers  that  be.  The  more  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Czar  and  his  officials  in¬ 
crease,  the  more  will  the  people  get  to 
understand  the  absurdity  of  the  venera¬ 
tion  with  which  they  have  been  regarded' 
for  centuries. 

When  it  becomes  evident  that  a  person  can¬ 
not  be  more  severely  punished  for  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  his  sovereign  than  for  the  murder 
of  a  mere  comrade,  then  the  people  will  com¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  quite  as  just  to  kill  a  man 
guilty  of  the  abuse  of  power,  as  to  execute  a 
poor  beggar  who  has  been  tempted  by  hunger 
to  commit  murder.  Society  of  to-day,  gan¬ 
grened  though  it  be,  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
understood  this,  for  Damiens-execations  arc 
things  of  the  past,  and  in  all  legislations  regi¬ 
cide  is  now  assimilated  to  mere  homicide. 
And  how  many  are  the  murders  and  incen¬ 
diarisms  nowadays  which  remain  unpun¬ 
ished  !  Soon  we  shall  see  the  authors  of 
these  so-called  crimes  enjoying  the  greatest 
consideration  among  us.  The  old  world 
will  have  had  its  time.  On  its  ruins  the  poor 
and  oppressed  will  take  each  other  by  the 
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hand,  and  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  that 
grand  Nihilist,  will  smile  when  they  remem¬ 
ber  the  parable  of  the  poor  man  in  Abraham’s 
bosom  refusing  a  drop  of  water  to  the  rich 
man  in  hell,  and  saying,  *'  Thou  hast  had  thy 
time,  now  it  is  mine  !” 

Then  there  will  arise  a  new  generation, 
generous-hearted  and  independent,  and  all 
mankind  will  be  happy  ;  until  the  time  when, 
like  the  fabulous  phoenix,  the  spirit  of  evil 
will  arise  again  from  the  ashes  of  the  old 
world.  The  children  of  our  children  will  be 
forced  to  begin  our  work  anew  ;  but  the  evils 
of  the  future  will  be  of  a  less  monstrous 
nature  than  those  which  we  now  deplore, 
just  as  these  in  their  turn  are  less  crying  and 
odious  than  those  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  subjected.  And  thus,  from  struggle  to 
struggle,  and  after  centuries  of  combat,  man¬ 
kind  wilt  finally  attain  perfection,  and  become 
what  is  called  God.  To  arms,  then,  brethren, 
and  follow  me  to  the  conquest  of  the  God¬ 
head. 

In  March,  1876,  several  Nihilist  proc¬ 
lamations  on  their  way  to  Russia  were 
seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at 
Konigsberg.  Paragraph  XVI.  of  one  of 
the  documents  in  question  ran  thus  : 

You  should  only  allow  yourselves  to  be 
influenced  (in  the  selection  of  your  victims) 
by  the  relative  use  which  the  Revolution 
would  derive  from  the  death  of  any  particular 
person.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  cases 
stand  those  people  who  are  most  dangerous 
and  injurious  to  our  organization,  and  whose 
sudden  and  violent  death  would  have  the 
efiect  of  terrifying  the  Government,  and  shak¬ 
ing  its  power  by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and 
intelligent  servants. 

§  XXIII.  The  only  revolution  which'can 
remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which 
will  tear  up  every  notion  of  government 
by  its  very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all 
ranks  of  the  Russian  Empire  with  all  their 
traditions. 

^  XXIV.  Having  this  object  in  view,  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  does  not  propose 
to  subject  the  people  to  any  directing  organ¬ 
ization.  The  future  order  of  things  will 
doubtless  originate  with  the  people  them¬ 
selves;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  future 
generations.  Our  mission  is  only  one  of  uni¬ 
versal,  relentless,  and  terror-striking  destruc¬ 
tion. 

XXVI.  The  object  of  our  organization 
and  of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  this  world  into  an  invincible 
and  all-destroying  power. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  the  Ni- 
•hilist  Lieutenant  Dubrowin,  who  was 
hanged  at  St.  Petersburg  in  May  last  for 
his  association  with  the  regicide  Solow- 
jew,  were  two  letters  of  some  import¬ 
ance.  The  first,  addressed  to  Nihilist 
officers  in  the  Russian  army,  contains 
the  following  passage  ;  “  Our  battalions 


are  numerically  so  weak,  and  our  ene¬ 
mies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mighty, 
that  we  are  morally  justified  in  making 
use  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  may  enable  us  to  carry  on 
successfully  active  hostilities  whereso¬ 
ever  it  may  become  expedient.” 

The  second  letter,  dated  December, 
1878,  is  addressed  to  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionists,  and  is  as  follows  :  “  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  letter  is  to  communicate  to 
Russian  revolutionists  certain  experi¬ 
ences  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  are 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  armed 
resistance  to  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  the 
police,  and  which,  moreover,  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  those  measures  which  so¬ 
cial  revolutionists  must  adopt  in  order 
to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  revolution. 
Unfortunately,  the  Russian  Nihilists 
have  not  the  revolutionary  experience 
which  the  Overthrow  party  of  other 
more  favorqd  countries  possess,”  etc. 

We  have  spoken  of  Bakunin  as  the 
founder  of  this  doctrine  of  Universal 
Chaos  ;  we  must  not  omit  to  speak  also 
of  M.  Tschemyschewsky,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  propagate  it 
in  Russia.  Formerly  editor  of  a  monthly 
review  called  the  Sou>remenniky  which 
was  suppressed  in  1862  on  account  of  its 
radicalism,  he  was  sentenced  in  1864  to 
sixteen  years’  penal  servitude  in  Siberia 
for  having  propagated  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines.  This  he  had  chiefly  effected  by 
means  of  a  novel  which  he  had  written,  en¬ 
titled  ”  What  is  to  be  done  f”  and  which, 
although  strictly  forbidden  in  Russia, 
has  been  printed  both  at^erlin  and  in 
Switzerland.  This  book  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  not  only  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  the  dictionary  of  Nihilism,  but 
also  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  doctrine.  In  its  char¬ 
acters  Nihilist  principles  are  personified, 
and  examples  given  as  to  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  their  realization.  We 
are  shown  the  ideal  of  a  future  state  of 
society,  absolutely  free  from  all  law  and 
control. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  is  to  increase  the  type  of 
people  which  he  describes,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  his  teaching  seems 
too  well  calculated  to  effect  his  object 
among  those  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Twenty  or  even  sixteen  years  ago  Nihil¬ 
ism  was  comparatively  rare  in  Russia, 
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whereas  to-day  it  has  spread  throughout 
the  empire.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
book  is  strictly  forbidden  in  Russia,  we 
are  confidently  assured  that  there  is 
hardly  a  student  of  either  sex  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  who  has  not  read, 
and  almost  learned  by  heart,  this  most 
baneful  piece  of  literature. 

The  first  Nihilist  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  in  the  novel  is  a  poor  medical 
student  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who 
“  finds  it  cheaper  to  get  drunk  than  to 
eat  or  dress  himself  decently.”  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  faithfulness  to  Nihilistic 
principles  we  are  favored  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  an  intrigue  with  a  rich  dan- 
seuse,  which  lasted  a  fortnight,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  becomes  tired  of  him  and 
turns  him  out  of  the  house. 

We  next  find  him  giving  lessons  to  the 
son  of  a  Government  clerk,  who  man¬ 
ages  to  combine  the  business  of  a  pawn¬ 
broker  with  his  official  functions.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  pawnbroker  has  a  pretty 
daughter  of  rather  an  independent  char¬ 
acter,  named  Vera,  he  first  of  all  con¬ 
verts  her  to  Nihilism  by  means  of  con¬ 
versations  and  books,  and  then  persuades 
her  to  make  a  runaway  match  with 
him  “  in  order  to  escape  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  her  parents.”  The  success 
of  their  plans  of  elopement  was  partly 
due  to  the  friendly  services  of  a  Madame 
Julie  Letellier,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
Honnes  of  St.  Petersburg,  “  whose  lan¬ 
guage  was  such  that  it  caused  even  the 
greatest  polissons  of  the  upper  classes  to 
blush.”  At  a  breakfast  given  by  this 
lady  to  the  newly-married  couple,  both 
the  hostess  and  her  two  guests  drink  so 
much  champagne  that  they  all  become 
quite  tipsy.  Julie,  remembering  that 
Vera  was  now  a  married  woman,  judged 
that  it  w’as  no  longer  necessary  to  be 
guarded  in  her  conversation,  and  ended 
by  enthusiastically  describing  orgies  in 
the  most  licentious  of  colors.  “  Suddenly 
Julie  arose  from  the  table  and  pinched 
Vera,  who  quickly  rose  in  her  turn  and 
pursued  her  friend  all  through  the  rooms, 
jumping  over  chairs  and  tables.”  Hav¬ 
ing  finally  succeeded  in  catching  Julie,  a 
struggle  ensues,  which  ends  by  the  two 
women  falling  down  together  in  a  drunk¬ 
en  sleep  on  the  sofa,  while  Alexander 
also  falls  asleep  in  another  corner  of  the 
room. 

A  month  or  two  later  Vera  takes  it 


into  her  head  to  earn  her  own  living  ; 
accordingly  she  sets  up  a  dressmaking 
business  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  Julie  and  her  friends.  Twenty  young 
needlewomen  belong  to  this  establish¬ 
ment,  which  is  conducted  according  to 
Nihilist  notions.  At  the  end  of  every 
month  the  net  profits  are  equally  divided 
among  all  the  members,  Vera  merely 
taking  her  share  with  the  rest.  The 
young  women  all  live  in  the  same  house 
and  take  their  meals  together  ;  in  this 
manner  they  are  able  to  economize  a 
great  deal  by  buying  all  their  provisions 
and  necessaries  at  wholesale  prices. 
They  appear  to  have  possessed  every¬ 
thing  in  common  and  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  little,  for  M.  Tscherny- 
schewsky  expressly  informs  us  that  the 
twenty  young  ladies  only  had  five  um¬ 
brellas  among  them.  The  financial 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  so  great 
that  we  actually  find  the  girls  at  a  loss 
how  to  invest  their  earnings  profitably. 
Taking  advantage,  however,  of  Vera’s 
experience  in  the  matter,  they  use  their 
money  to  set  up  a  pawnbroker’s  business 
in  connection  with  the  dressmaking  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  author  does  not  in¬ 
form  us  whether  the  pawnbroking  is  also 
conducted  according  to  Nihilistic  princi¬ 
ples. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a 
third  Nihilist  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  scene.  He  is  a  medical  student 
named  Kirsanoff.  We  are  informed 
that  he  is  exceedingly  clever,  that  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  by  reading  through  eight  times  a 
French  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
“  a  well-known  book  and  finally  that 
lie  had  written  a  treatise  on  physiology 
which  “  even  the  great  Claude  Bernard 
of  Paris  had  alluded  to  in  terms  of  re¬ 
spect.”  In  the  same  manner  as  Alex¬ 
ander  is  distinguished  for  perseverance, 
so  is  Kirsanoff  remarkable  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  of  which  the  following 
instance  is  given  :  Having  fallen  in 
love  with  a  grisette  of  notoriously  drunk¬ 
en  habits,  he  allowed  her  to  come  and 
live  with  him  as  soon  as  she  had  earned 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  by  her  vile 
trade  to  pay  for  a  proper  outfit.  How¬ 
ever,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  bring 
on  consumption,  and  she  dies  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Vera. 
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Before  proceeding  any  further  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  great  pains  to  assure  us  that 
Vera,  Alexander,  and  Kirsanoff  are  p>er- 
sons  of  the  most  irreproachable  and  ele¬ 
vated  character,  and  that  their  hearts 
only  beat  with  generous  impulses.  To 
illustrate  this  he  goes  on  to  cause  Kirsa¬ 
noff  to  fall  in  love  with  Vera,  who,  “  hav¬ 
ing  now  developed  into  a  full-grown 
woman,”  returns  Kirsanoff’ s  affection, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  telling  her  hus¬ 
band  all  about  it.  The  latter  is  not  in 
the  least  offended  by  the  news.  Far 
from  it !  No,  after  devoting  half  an 
hour  to  considering  the  matter,  he  goes  to 
see  his  friend  Kirsanoff,  informs  him  of 
what  Vera  had  told  him,  and  ends  by  in¬ 
viting  him  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
so  as  to  make  matters  quite  nice  and 
comfortable.  We  are  not  to  feel  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  proposal,  for  Alexander  is 
one  of  those  people  who  consider  “  that 
a  man  of  intellect  should  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  subject  to  jealousy.  It  is  a 
false,  unnatural,  and  altogether  abomin¬ 
able  sentiment,  a  mere  phenomenon  of 
the  present  order  of  things,  according 
to  which  I  ought  to  allow  nobody  to 
wear  my  linen  or  to  smoke  my  pipe.  It 
is  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  person’s 
considering  his  helpmate  in  the  light  of 
private  ownership.”  And  again,  apropos 
of  the  same  subject,  ”  Can  contraband 
be  considered  as  a  good  thing  ?  Isn’t  it 
much  better  to  do  things  openly  and 
aboveboard  ?  In  trying  to  hide  matters 
we  are  forced  to  make  use  of  falsehoods 
and  all  kinds  of  deceptions,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  we  become  bad.” 

However,  Kirsanoff  declines  Alex¬ 
ander’s  invitation  on  the  ground  that, 
although  a  manage  h  trois  would  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  Nihilist  notions,  yet 
that  people  in  general  were  still  too  old- 
fashioned  and  conservative  in  their  preju¬ 
dices  to  approve  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Vera  also  declines  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  we  must  not  do  her  the  in¬ 
justice  of  attributing  her  refusal  to  any 
false  feelings  of  womanly  shame.  She 
distinctly  states  that  ”  if  a  husband  con¬ 
tinues  to  live  with  his  wife,  there  can  be 
no  cause  for  scandal,  no  matter  what  her 
relations  with  any  other  man  may  be.” 
She  merely  refuses,  because,  being  un¬ 
der  obligations  to  Alexander  for  having 
rendered  her  independent  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  her  parents,  his  continued  pres¬ 


ence'  would  become  irksome  to  her. 
Accordingly  Alexander  disappears,  and 
is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide 
by  drowning.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  Vera  and  Kirsanoff  receive  a 
letter  from  him,  informing  them  that 
under  cover  of  this  report  he  had  se¬ 
cretly  embarked  for  the  United  States. 
Kirsanoff  having  obtained  the  necessary 
papers  certifying  his  friend’s  death,  mar¬ 
ries  Vera  a  fortnight  later.  They  live 
happily,  and  carry  on  a  most  friendly 
correspondence  with  Alexander. 

Some  time  after  her  second  marriage 
Vera  discards  dressmaking,  and  begins 
to  study  medicine  under  the  auspices  of 
Kirsanoff,  who  has  now  become  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  it.  We  are  told  that  she 
showed  a  special  predilection  for  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  the  author  warmly 
recommends  this  kind  of  occupation  to 
his  lady  readers. 

Two  years  later  Alexander  returns 
from  the  United  States  and  settles  down 
at  St.  Petersburg  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Charles  Belmont.  He  is  now 
a  naturalized  American  subject,  and  the 
agent  of  a  great  New  York  tallow  com¬ 
pany.  Making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
friend  of  Vera,  named  Katia,  he  con¬ 
verts  her  to  Nihilism,  and  confides  to 
her  his  true  history,  which,  however,  in 
no  wise  shocks  her,  for  she  readily  con¬ 
sents  to  become  his  wife.  A  few  days 
before  their  marriage  they  go  together  to 
see  Kirsanoff  and  Vera,  and  the  meeting 
is  described  as  being  of  a  most  affection¬ 
ate  nature.  Soon  afterward  the  soi~ 
disant  Charles  Belmont  takes  his  wife  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  the  Kirsa- 
noffs,  with  whom  they  continue  on 
terms  of  the  warmest  friendship.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author  they  now  become 
the  centre  of  a  choice  and  intellectual 
circle  of  friends.  The  entertainments 
which  take  place  at  their  house  are  mi¬ 
nutely  described. 

Having  frequently  commended  the  el¬ 
evated  characters  of  Vera,  Alexander, 
and  Kirsanoff,  M.  Tschernyschewsky 
toward  the  end  of  his  book  becomes 
afraid  that  we  should  despair  of  ever  at¬ 
taining  a  similar  degree  of  excellence. 
Accordingly  he  assures  us  that  his  three 
friends  are  the  most  ordinary  Nihilists 
in  the  world,  and  that  with  very  little 
trouble  we  may  become  like  them.  In 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
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he  is  good  enough  to  introduce  us,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  him,  to  a  most  superior  kind 
of  Nihilist,  the  quintessence  of  the  new 
doctrine  personified,  whose  name  is 
Rakhmetoff. 

Rakhmetoff,  we  are  told,  belongs  to 
an  old  Boyard  family, and  is  very  wealthy. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  home  because  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  woman  to  whom  his  father  was 
attached,  so  he  comes  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  study  at  the  University.  He  soon 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  some  stu¬ 
dents,  who  provide  him  with  Nihilist  lit¬ 
erature.  Thanks  partly  to  the  books 
and  chiefly  to  his  friendship  and  inti¬ 
mate  communion  with  M.  Tschemy- 
schewsky  himself,  Rakhmetoff  rapidly 
attains  a  degree  of  Nihilistic  excellence 
which  it  is  useless  for  us  to  strive  to 
equal.  He  now  reads  but  very  few 
b^ks,  and  only  deigns  to  associate  with 
men  who  are  known  to  exercise  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  fellow-creatures.  After 
the  perusal  of  three  or  four  pages  of 
Macaulay’s  works  he  throws  them  down 
in  disgust,  calling  them  a  mere  bundle 
of  old  rags.  Nor  are  Stuart  Mill, 
Adam  Smith,  and  other  writers  on  polit¬ 
ical  economy  better  treated  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  youth.  We  are  somewhat 
relieved,  however,  to  learn  that  Thack¬ 
eray’s  “  Vanity  Fair”  finds  favor  in  his 
sight. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  deems  that 
it  is  “  necessary”  that  he  should  culti¬ 
vate  his  physical  strength  ;  for  what 
reason  we  are  not  informed.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  declines  all  food  excepting  raw 
beef-steaks  and  apples  ;  ”  though  he 
eats  oranges  when  at  St.  Petersburg  be¬ 
cause  the  lower  classes  of  that  city  also 
eat  them.” 

Leaving  the  University  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies,  he  travels  through 
the  country  as  a  common  laborer,  work¬ 
ing  at  the  anvil,  at  road-making,  wood¬ 
cutting,  and  all  other  work  calculated  to 
develop  the  muscles  ;  his  favorite  occu¬ 
pation  being  to  tow  barges  up  the  river. 
His  strength  soon  becomes  so  great  that 
he  is  able  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  and 
carriage  by  merely  seizing  hold  of  the 
axletree  of  the  latter.  His  amusements 
are  of  an  eccentric  nature.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  is  found  lying  on  abed  composed 
of  inch-long  nails  pointed  upward  and 
covered  with  blood.  In  reply  to  in¬ 


quiries  he  only  vouchsafes  to  state  that 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know 
whether  he  could  support  pain.  A 
little  later  he  leaves  Russia,  telling 
his  friends  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could  to  propagate  the  new  doctrines 
there,  and  that  now  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  customs  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  of  other  countries.  After  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

M.  'fschemyschewsky  concludes  by 
regretting  that  there  are  but  very  few 
people  as  high-minded  as  Rakhmetoff, 
and  says  that  he  has  known  but  eight 
persons  who  could  be  compared  to  him, 
and  that  two  of  these  were  women. 

II. 

To  Western  Europeans  it  is  almost 
utterly  incomprehensible  how  thousands 
of  human  beings  can  entertain  such  no¬ 
tions  as  have  now  been  quoted  ;  and 
above  all,  how  they  can  have  been 
adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a 
menace  to  the  Government. 

In  order  to  understand,  in  any  meas¬ 
ure,  their  ready  acceptance  in  Russia, 
we  must  take  the  character  of  the  people 
into  consideration. 

Their  most  prominent  features  are  su¬ 
perficiality  and  sensuality.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  is  the  obedient  servant  of  his  senses, 
and  is  entirely  governed  by  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  his  eyes  and  ears  convey  to 
him.  He  does  everything  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment ;  he  laughs  with 
the  merry,  weeps  with  the  sad,  becomes 
as  kindly  and  generous  to  misfortune 
and  misery  when  they  are  brought  before 
his  eyes  as  he  is  cold  and  indifferent  to 
them  at  a  distance.  He  is  honest  with 
the  honest,  but  readily  falls  into  the 
ways  of  thieves  when  he  finds  himself  in 
their  company.  Credulous  and  full  of 
fantasies  which  rapidly  flame  up  and 
are  iust  as  quickly  extinguished,  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  steadfastness  of 
purpose  are  entirely  wanting  in  him. 
The  abstract  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  but  feebly  influence  his  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  all  the  more 
ready  to  pursue  the  shadows  of  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  cling  to  any  theories  which 
the  wind  of  the  day  may  have  blown 
across 'his  path.  The  more  glittering, 
the  more  plausible,  the  more  unsubstan- 
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tial  they  are,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
carry  him  away.  Without  philosophi¬ 
cal  profundity,  he  nevertheless  possesses 
considerable  ingenuity  ;  hence  he  is  too 
ready  to  be  seduced  by  specious  argu¬ 
ments,  and  to  accept  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sions  of  premises  which  he  has  never 
duly  examined. 

Another  fact  must  also  be  remarked. 
The  Russians  have  no  political  history. 
Until  quite  recently  they  were  subject  to 
an  autocracy  which  repressed  any  ex¬ 
pression  whatever  of  opinion  concerning 
the  Government.  All  power  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar,  and 
administered  by  an  immense  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  public  discussion  of  political 
and  administrative  questions  was  forbid¬ 
den  or  jealously  restricted.  Political 
education  under  such  a  condition  of 
things  was  impossible.  Political  char¬ 
acter  is  the  outcome  of  political  strife  in 
the  forum  and  in  the  press.  It  is  the 
political  life  of  a  nation  which  alone  can 
furnish  the  individual  with  political  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  there  is  no  such  life  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Until  the  present  generation  there 
was  no  regular  organization  of  classes  in 
Russia  ;  everybody  was  equally  subject 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Czar. 

Having  therefore  no  political  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Russian  people  were  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reforms  which  ushered  in 
the  comparatively  liberal  era  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  emperor’s  reign.  In  quick  succes¬ 
sion  serfdom  was  abolished,  trial  by 
jury  and  the  English  system  of  judicial 
proceedings  introduced,  provincial,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  municipal  assemblies  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  liberty  of  the  press  granted 
in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  immense  network  of  rail¬ 
ways  opened  up  communication  with 
foreign  countries,  and  admitted  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  political  ideas  of  Western 
Europw.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  in¬ 
troduced  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
legal  equality  ;  the  new  provincial,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  municipal  assemblies  intro¬ 
duced  those  of  self-government ;  while 
the  liberty  of  the  press  carried  with  it 
the  novel  right  of  protest,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  against  the  evils  and  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  Government.  The  more 
enlightened  classes  suddenly  became 
aware  of  the  immense  power  of  th'e  peo¬ 
ple,  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant. 


But  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  po¬ 
litical  inexperience,  they  were  unable  to 
give  it  a  proper  direction. 

Again,  the  ill-considered  educational 
changes  recently  introduced  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  had  portentous  effects.  A 
Russian  youth,  more  than  any  other,  re¬ 
quires  to  have  his  studies  regulated  for 
him.  Although  remarkable  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  quickness  of  perception,  he 
is  unfitted  for  serious  work  by  want  of 
perseverance  and  by  his  proneness  to 
exaggeration.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
Russian  boy,  on  having  the  astronomical 
chart  explained  to  him,  will  perhaps  ask 
why  such  and  such  animals  had  bc^n  se¬ 
lected  for  the  definition  of  the  various 
constellations.  Unless  an  energetic 
hand  brings  him  back  to  his  studies,  the 
precocious  youth,  who  is  scarcely  able 
to  describe  three  constellations  correctly, 
will  surprise  his  parents  and  teachers 
with  a  new  astronomical  chart  of  his 
own  making,  entirely  different  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement  from  that  in  his  atlas.  In¬ 
stead  of  repressing  this  conceit,  he  is 
praised  for  his  cleverness,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  venture  to  doubt  his  genius  are 
accused  of  being  crotchety  and  narrow¬ 
minded.  Naturally  the  lad  who  imag¬ 
ines  that  he  has  commenced  by  better¬ 
ing  the  existing  astronomical  chart  is 
disinclined  to  apply  himself  to  the  dull 
routine  of  mathematical  study ;  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  genius,  he  considers 
that  intuition  will  enable  him  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  further  investigation.  And 
so  it  is  with  other  departments  of  study. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  will  have  al¬ 
ready  worked  out  a  constitution  for  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  at  fourteen  he  will  have  written  an 
essay  on  the  physiological  and  anatomi¬ 
cal  failings  of  the  human  body,  while 
at  fifteen  he  will  have  invented  a  new 
religion.  What  we  should  punish  as 
conceit  in  England  is  praised  as  genius 
in  Russia. 

The  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
which  formerly  constituted  a  sine  qua 
non  of  all  University  and  Government- 
service  examinations,  had  served  to  a 
certain  extent  to  compel  proper  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  youth  ; 
for  their  study  demands  downright  hard 
work  and  perseverance.  In  1862,  how¬ 
ever,  Alexander  the  Second,  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  liberal¬ 
mindedness  which  the  abolition  of  serf- 
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dom  had  earned  for  him,  caused  great 
reforms  to  be  made  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  law  limit¬ 
ing  to  three  hundred  the  number  of 
students  at  each  of  the  seven  universities 
was  repealed,  and  the  colleges  and 
gymnasiums  thrown  open  to  all  classes. 
The  numbers  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
University  rose  almost  immediately  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  at  Moscow  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred. 

M.  Golownine,  known  for  his  liberal 
opinions,  succeeded  the  obnoxious  Ad¬ 
miral  Poutjatine  as  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  at  once  relaxed  all  the  severe 
regulations  and  discipline  by  which  the 
students  had  previously  been  controlled. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  declared  to  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  University  and 
Government  examinations  ;  and  in  their 
stead  the  study  of  realism  and  abstract 
science  was  introduced.  Professorships 
of  Natural  History  and  Philosophy, 
which  until  then  had  been  badly  taught 
by  insufficiently  instructed  priests,  were 
instituted.  In  imitation  of  the  German 
universities,  student  associations  and 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  even  debating 
unions,  were  not  only  allowed,  but  even 
encouraged  by  the  Government.  The 
discussion  of  politics,  until  then  strictly 
forbidden,  was  now  openly  carried  on, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  began  to  devote  much  more  of  their 
time  to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
than  to  their  studies.  They  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  “  the  coming  race”  destined  to 
regenerate  Russia,  and  entitled  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  conservative  notions 
of  their  parents  and  superiors. 

The  Government,  however,  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  favors  and  privileges  had  been 
dispensed  both  too  suddenly  and  too 
lavishly,  and  that  the  young  men  were 
making  a  bad  use  of  the  independence 
which  they  had  obtained.  Some  very 
serious  disturbances  in  which  students 
were  implicated,  and  Karasoff’s  attempt 
on  the  Czar’s  life,  brought  matters  to  a 
climax  ;  and  in  1866  M.  Golownine  was 
obliged  to  resign. 

Count  Tolstoy,  by  whom  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  who  still  remains  in  office, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best- 
hated  man  in  Russia.  We  are  assured 


that  he  has  done  more  to  render  the 
Government  unpopular  than  any  official 
now  living ;  and  the  following  letter 
which  he  received  last  year  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Nihilists  goes 
far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
“  Your  excellency  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  us.  We  fully  acknowledge  the 
value  of  the  services  which  you  have 
rendered  and  still  continue  to  render  to 
our  cause.  We  promise  that  your  life 
shall  always  be  very  precious  to  us.” 

His  first  act  on  entering  office  was  to 
rule  that  Latin  and  Greek  should  again 
take  an  indispensable  place  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 
The  effect  of  this  order  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Most  of  the  students  at  Rus¬ 
sian  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
sons  of  small  Government  officials,  of 
priests,  and  of  tradespeople  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  at  least  four  out 
of  five  of  them  are  so  poor  that  they  are 
allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  free  of 
cost.  Their  only  prospect  in  life  was, 
and  still  is,  to  pass  the  necessary  exami¬ 
nations,  and  then  to  be  admitted  to  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Civil  Service.  For 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Russia 
the  Government  service  is  the  only  ca¬ 
reer  which  allows  any  scope  for  ambi¬ 
tion.  In  other  countries,  commerce  and 
industries  of  all  kinds  offer  a  vast  field 
of  enterprise  to  young  men.  But  in 
Russia,  trade  and  manufacture  are  but 
little  developed,  and  agriculture,  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  liberated 
serfs,  constitutes  almost  the  sole  industry 
of  the  country  at  large.  Nor  do  the 
learned  professions  offer  any  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  the  white  clergy  (as  the 
priests  are  called,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  black  clergy,  or  monks)  are  ut¬ 
terly  despised  in  Russia,  and  in  fact  only 
treated  a  little  better  than  the  common 
peasant ;  the  army  is  almost  entirely  re¬ 
served  to  the  nobility,  and  trial  by  jury 
and  freedom  of  discussion  in  courts  of 
justice  are  of  too  recent  introduction 
and  too  little  appreciated,  to  afford 
much  scope  to  the  advocate  ;  while  a 
literary  career  is  even  less  remunerative 
in  Russia  than  elsewhere. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
necessary  examinations,  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  classics,  many  of 
the  students  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
universities  and  colleges  at  once.  With- 
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out  means  of  existence,  without  position, 
and  without  any  prospect  in  life,  they 
became  ready  converts  to  Nihilism,  the 
ranks  of  which  were  constantly  aug¬ 
mented,  not  only  by  students  who  hjid 
failed  to  pass,  but  also  by  those  who, 
having  succeeded,  were  nevertheless  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  Civil 
Service.  For  since  the  number  of  the 
students  at  the  various  universities  had 
so  largely  increased,  the  Government 
was  no  longer  able  to  provide  situations 
for  all  the  young  men  who  had  credita¬ 
bly  passed  their  examinations. 

Count  Tolstoy  rendered  himself  fur¬ 
ther  unpopular  to  the  students  by  re¬ 
pealing  and  abolishing  many  of  the  priv¬ 
ileges  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
pr^ecessor  in  office.  Most  of  the 
former  obnoxious  regulations  were  re¬ 
stored.  Professors  and  students  were 
again  forced  to  wear  uniforms,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  military  discipline,  and  the 
hated  curators  were  reappointed.  These 
curators  are  officials  who  represent  the 
Imperial  Government  at  every  univer¬ 
sity,  and  are  for  the  most  part  retired 
generals  and  colonels.  Students,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  even  the  Senate  and  the 
rector,  are  all  alike  subject  to  their  or¬ 
ders  and  frequently  to  their  eccentrici¬ 
ties. 

Herzen  tells  us  of  a  Prince  Galyzin, 
who,  when  curator  of  the  Moscow  Uni¬ 
versity,  issued  an  order  that  whenever 
any  one  of  the  professors  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  sickness  from  teaching,  his 
colleagues  should  all  take  it  in  turn  to 
lecture  in  his  stead,  no  matter  what  their 
specialty  might  be.  The  result  was, 
that  on  one  occasion  a  priest  who  taught 
logic  was  called  upon  to  lecture  on  ob¬ 
stetrics,  while  at  another  time  the  cele¬ 
brated  accoucheur  Richter  was  obliged 
to  hold  forth  on  theology.  Another 
pious  old  gentleman,  curator  of  the 
Kazan  University,  ordered  that  detached 
portions  of  human  l)odies,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  study  of  anatomy, 
should  be  afterward  solemnly  interred 
with  funeral  rites.  The  curators  strongly 
disapprove  of  all  intimacy  between  the 
students  and  their  professors,  and  attach 
much  more  importance  to  the  political 
ideas  of  the  latter  than  to  their  capaci¬ 
ties  for  teaching.  An  excellent  regula¬ 
tion  ordains  that  professors  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  Government  colleges  should  be 


called  upon  to  retire  after  twenty-five 
years’  service  on  a  full-pay  pension. 
They  may,  however,  be  re-elected  for  a 
further  term  of  ten  years,  in  which  case 
they  draw  both  their  salary  and  their 
pension.  This  regulation  has  always 
been  held  out  as  a  great  inducement  to 
men  of  talent  and  learning  ;  and  for¬ 
merly  the  various  “  chairs”  were  cred¬ 
itably  filled.  Now,  however,  the  curator 
has  the  power  of  vetoing  their  re-elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  strict 
supervision  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
has  latterly  caused  a  scarcity  of  compe¬ 
tent  professors. 

The  administration  of  the  educational 
department  has  been  accused,  with  some 
justice,  of  being  more  anxious  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  Government  of  the  time  being, 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  charge.  And  this  may  in 
a  certain  measure  account  for  the  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable  changes  which  are  of 
so  frequent  occurrence. 

On  one  day  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
on  the  next  others  are  granted  ;  now- 
certain  studies  are  speci^ly  favored,  a 
few  months  subsequently  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  ones  will  have  the  preponderance. 
This  continual  uncertainty  and  change 
has  a  most  discouraging  and  irritating  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  students.  Naturally  disin¬ 
clined  to  serious  study,  these  interrup¬ 
tions  both  confirm  and  excuse  their  nat¬ 
ural  indisposition  to  serious  work,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  dis¬ 
cuss  among  themselves  the  injustice 
with  which  they  are  treated.  Subjected 
to  a  system  of  espionage,  there  is  a  risk 
that  any  unfavorable  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  Count  Tolstoy’s  adminis¬ 
tration  may  reach  his  ears,  in  which  case 
it  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  trea¬ 
son  ;  and,  indeed,  apart  from  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  disaffection,  students  are  fre¬ 
quently  expelled  and  even  exiled,  on  the 
merest  suspicion  and  without  any  hear¬ 
ing.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  student  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  University,  named  Or- 
ganoff,  was  suddenly  seized  by  night  in 
1876,  and  detained  for  over  two  years 
in  a  distant  town  by  the  police,  merely 
because  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors, 
nor  was  he  ever  able  to  obtain  any  hear¬ 
ing,  or  even  explanation  of  the  severe 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected. 
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The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  themselves  justified  in  adopt¬ 
ing  very  severe  and  even  harsh  measures 
in  dealing  with  these  institutions,  which 
they  regard  as  the  very  hotbed  cf  dis¬ 
content.  This  has  especially  been  the 
case  since  the  trial  of  Netchaieff  and 
Solowjew  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  Nihilist 
party  are  composed  of  graduates,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  young  men  and  women  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been 
unable  to  complete  their  academical  ca¬ 
reer.  The  history  of  the  ex-student 
Solowjew,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Czar  on  the  2d  of  April  last,  is 
merely  that  of  most  Nihilists.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  village  apothecary  on 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  After  spending  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  the  St.  Petersburg  gymna¬ 
sium,  he  matriculated  at  the  university, 
the  Grand  Duchess  very  kindly  defray¬ 
ing  all  the  expenses  of  his  education  ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  without  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies,  and  consequently  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulties  and  delays  in 
obtaining  a  situation  as  village  school¬ 
master  at  Toropez.  While  there  he  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  Nihilism,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  1875  for  having  been  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  suspected  i)ersons.  In  imi¬ 
tation  of  M.  Tschernyschewsky’s  Rakh- 
metoff,  he  now  devoted  his  time  to  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  country  disguised  as  a 
common  laborer,  occasionally  working 
at  the  anvil  and  propagating  revolution¬ 
ary  doctrines  among  the  people.  In 
1876  he  married  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Catherine  Tschelichteff  merely 
in  order  to  render  her  independent  of 
her  parents’  authority.  They  separated 
soon  after  the  marriage,  and  Solowjew 
continued  his  wanderings  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  till  1878,  when  he  came  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  took  up  his  abode 
there.  He  remained  busily  occupied 
in  distributing  Nihilist  proclamations, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  until  April,  when 
he  made  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Czar.  It  may  be  added  as  character¬ 
istic  of  this  Nihilist,  who  was  hanged  a 
few  weeks  later,  that  he  spent  the.night 
preceding  his  crime  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  would 
now  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 


history  of  Michael  Bakunin,  the  founder 
of  the  doctrines  of  Nihilism,  some  of 
whose  speeches  we  have  quoted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article. 

He  belonged  to  a  rich  Boyard  family, 
favorably  known  both  at  court  and  in 
the  army.  One  of  his  nearest  relations 
is  at  the  present  moment  an  aide-de- 
camp  General  of  the  Czar,  while  another 
cousin  occupied  until  quite  recently  the 
post  of  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia. 

Born  in  1814,  Michael  Bakunin,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  was  destined  for  a  military  career 
in  the  Imperial  Guard.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  School  of  Gun¬ 
nery  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  however, 
he  already  began  to  show  signs  of  dis¬ 
content  and  insubordination.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  although  he  passed 
an  excellent  examination,  he  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  Guards,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  line  regiment  quartered  in 
some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  hard¬ 
ship  which  this  treatment  entailed,  we 
must  explain  that  while  the  Guards  are 
stationed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
the  officers  of  line  regiments  have  the 
prospect  of  spending  their  whole  lives 
in  some  small  Russian  village  or  provin¬ 
cial  town.  Thoroughly  disgusted,  Ba¬ 
kunin  now  became  a  complete  misan¬ 
thrope,  and  neglected  his  military  duties 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  army. 

Thus  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  without  any  occupation  or 
prospect  in  life.  Taking  up  his  abode 
in  Moscow,  he  joined  Alexander  Her¬ 
zen  and  several  other  well-known  Rus¬ 
sians  in  forming  a  club  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  study  of  Hegel’s  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  was  then  in  vogue.  He 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
his  circle,  and  surpassed  all  his  friends 
in  enthusiasm  for  this  new  German  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  in  fact,  he  began  to  consider 
that  it  was  his  special  mission  to  propa¬ 
gate  its  teaching  in  Russia.  In  1841  he 
went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  pursue  his 
philosophical  studies  at  their  very  source. 
Hegel  himself  was  already  dead,  but  his 
tenets  still  enjoyed  the  utmost  considera¬ 
tion. 

Bakunin  lived  here  for  a  time  with  the 
celebrated  novelist  Ivan  Tourgeneff ; 
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out  means  of  existence,  without  position,  called  upon  to  retire  after  twenty-five 


and  without  any  prospect  in  life,  they 
became  ready  converts  to  Nihilism,  the 
ranks  of  which  were  constantly  aug¬ 
mented,  not  only  by  students  who  had 
failed  to  pass,  but  also  by  those  who, 
having  succeeded,  were  nevertheless  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  Civil 
Service.  For  since  the  number  of  the 
students  at  the  various  universities  had 
so  largely  increased,  the  Government 
was  no  longer  able  to  provide  situations 
for  all  the  young  men  who  had  credita¬ 
bly  passed  their  examinations. 

Count  Tolstoy  rendered  himself  fur¬ 
ther  unpopular  to  the  students  by  re¬ 
pealing  and  abolishing  many  of  the  priv¬ 
ileges  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
pr^ecessor  in  office.  Most  of  the 
former  obnoxious  regulations  were  re¬ 
stored.  Professors  and  students  were 
again  forced  to  wear  uniforms,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  military  discipline,  and  the 
hated  curators  were  reappointed.  These 
curators  are  officials  who  represent  the 
Imperial  Government  at  every  univer¬ 
sity,  and  are  for  the  most  part  retired 
generals  and  colonels.  Students,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  even  the  Senate  and  the 
rector,  are  all  alike  subject  to  their  or¬ 
ders  and  frequently  to  their  eccentrici¬ 
ties. 

Herzen  tells  us  of  a  Prince  Galyzin, 
who,  when  curator  of  the  Moscow  Uni¬ 
versity,  issued  an  order  that  whenever 
any  one  of  the  professors  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  sickness  from  teaching,  his 
colleagues  should  all  take  it  in  turn  to 
lecture  in  his  stead,  no  matter  what  their 
specialty  might  be.  The  result  was, 
that  on  one  occasion  a  priest  who  taught 
logic  was  called  upon  to  lecture  on  ob¬ 
stetrics,  while  at  another  time  the  cele¬ 
brated  accoucheur  Richter  was  obliged 
to  hold  forth  on  theology.  Another 
pious  old  gentleman,  curator  of  the 
Kazan  University,  ordered  that  detached 
portions  of  human  Imdies,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  study  of  anatomy, 
should  be  afterward  solemnly  interred 
with  funeral  rites.  The  curators  strongly 
disapprove  of  all  intimacy  between  the 
students  and  their  professors,  and  attach 
much  more  importance  to  the  political 
ideas  of  the  latter  than  to  their  capaci¬ 
ties  for  teaching.  An  excellent  regula¬ 
tion  ordains  that  professors  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  Government  colleges  should  be 


years  service  on  a  full-pay  pension. 
They  may,  however,  be  re-elected  for  a 
further  term  of  ten  years,  in  which  case 
they  draw  both  their  salary  and  their 
pension.  This  regulation  has  always 
been  held  out  as  a  great  inducement  to 
men  of  talent  and  learning  ;  and  for¬ 
merly  the  various  “  chairs”  were  cred¬ 
itably  filled.  Now,  however,  the  curator 
has  the  power  of  vetoing  their  re-elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  strict 
supervision  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
has  latterly  caused  a  scarcity  of  compe¬ 
tent  professors. 

The  administration  of  the  educational 
department  has  been  accused,  with  some 
justice,  of  being  more  anxious  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  Government  of  the  time  being, 
than  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  charge.  And  this  may  in 
a  certain  measure  account  for  the  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable  changes  which  are  of 
so  frequent  occurrence. 

On  one  day  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
on  the  next  others  are  granted  ;  now 
certain  studies  are  specially  favored,  a 
few  months  subsequently  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  ones  will  have  the  preponderance. 
This  continual  uncertainty  and  change 
has  a  most  discouraging  and  irritating  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  students.  Naturally  disin¬ 
clined  to  serious  study,  these  interrup¬ 
tions  both  confirm  and  excuse  their  nat¬ 
ural  indisposition  to  serious  work,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  dis¬ 
cuss  among  themselves  the  injustice 
with  which  they  are  treated.  Subjected 
to  a  system  of  espionage,  there  is  a  risk 
that  any  unfavorable  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  Count  Tolstoy’s  adminis¬ 
tration  may  reach  his  ears,  in  which  case 
it  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  trea¬ 
son  ;  and,  indeed,  apart  from  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  disaffection,  students  are  fre¬ 
quently  expelled  and  even  exiled,  on  the 
merest  suspicion  and  without  any  hear¬ 
ing.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  student  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  University,  named  Or- 
ganoff,  was  suddenly  seized  by  night  in 
1876,  and  detained  for  over  two  years 
in  a  distant  town  by  the  police,  merely 
because  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors, 
nor  was  he  ever  able  to  obtain  any  hear¬ 
ing,  or  even  explanation  of  the  severe 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected. 
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The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  themselves  justified  in  adopt¬ 
ing  very  severe  and  even  harsh  measures 
in  dealing  with  these  institutions,  which 
they  regard  as  the  very  hotbed  cf  dis¬ 
content.  This  has  especially  been  the 
case  since  the  trial  of  Netchaieff  and 
Solowjew  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  Nihilist 
party  are  composed  of  graduates,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  young  men  and  women  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been 
unable  to  complete  their  academical  ca¬ 
reer.  The  history  of  the  ex-student 
Solowjew,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Czar  on  the  2d  of  April  last,  is 
merely  that  of  most  Nihilists.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  village  apothecary  on 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Grand 
Duchess  Helena.  After  spending  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  the  St.  Petersburg  gymna¬ 
sium,  he  matriculated  at  the  university, 
the  Grand  Duchess  very  kindly  defray¬ 
ing  all  the  expenses  of  his  education  ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  without  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies,  and  consequently  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulties  and  delays  in 
obtaining  a  situation  as  village  school¬ 
master  at  Toropez.  While  there  he  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  Nihilism,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  1 875  for  having  been  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  suspected  persons.  In  imi¬ 
tation  of  M.  Tschernyschewsky’s  Rakh- 
metoff,  he  now  devoted  his  time  to  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  country  disguised  as  a 
common  laborer,  occasionally  working 
at  the  anvil  and  propagating  revolution¬ 
ary  doctrines  among  the  people.  In 
1876  he  married  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Catherine  Tschelichteff  merely 
in  order  to  render  her  independent  of 
her  parents’  authority.  They  separated 
soon  after  the  marriage,  and  Solowjew 
continued  his  wanderings  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  till  1878,  when  he  came  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  took  up  his  abode 
there.  He  remained  busily  occupied 
in  distributing  Nihilist  proclamations, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  until  April,  when 
he  made  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Czar.  It  may  be  added  as  character¬ 
istic  of  this  Nihilist,  who  was  hanged  a 
few  weeks  later,  that  he  spent  the,night 
preceding  his  crime  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  would 
now  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 


history  of  Michael  Bakunin,  the  founder 
of  the  doctrines  of  Nihilism,  some  of 
whose  speeches  we  have  quoted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article. 

He  belonged  to  a  rich  Boyard  family, 
favorably  known  both  at  court  and  in 
the  army.  One  of  his  nearest  relations 
is  at  the  present  moment  an  aide-de- 
camp  General  of  the  Czar,  while  another 
cousin  occupied  until  quite  recently  the 
post  of  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia. 

Born  in  1814,  Michael  Bakunin,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  was  destined  for  a  military  career 
in  the  Imperial  Guard.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  School  of  Gun¬ 
nery  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  however, 
he  already  began  to  show  signs  of  dis¬ 
content  and  insubordination.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  although  he  passed 
an  excellent  examination,  he  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  Guards,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  line  regiment  quartered  in 
some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  hard¬ 
ship  which  this  treatment  entailed,  w-e 
must  explain  that  while  the  Guards  are 
stationed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
the  officers  of  line  regiments  have  the 
prospect  of  spending  their  whole  lives 
in  some  small  Russian  village  or  provin¬ 
cial  town.  Thoroughly  disgusted,  Ba¬ 
kunin  now  became  a  complete  misan¬ 
thrope,  and  neglected  his  military  duties 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  army. 

Thus  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  without  any  occupation  or 
prospect  in  life.  Taking  up  his  abode 
in  Moscow,  he  joined  Alexander  Her¬ 
zen  and  several  other  well-known  Rus¬ 
sians  in  forming  a  club  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  study  of  Hegel’s  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  was  then  in  vogue.  He 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
his  circle,  and  surpassed  all  his  friends 
in  enthusiasm  for  this  new  German  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  in  fact,  he  began  to  consider 
that  it  was  his  special  mission  to  propa¬ 
gate  its  teaching  in  Russia.  In  1841  he 
went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  pursue  his 
philosophical  studies  at  their  very  source. 
Hegel  himself  was  already  dead,  but  his 
tenets  still  enjoyed  the  utmost  considera¬ 
tion. 

Bakunin  lived  here  for  a  time  with  the 
celebrated  novelist  Ivan  Tourgeneff ; 
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but  he  soon  frightened  all  his  Russian 
friends  by  the  wild  fanaticism  with  which 
he  sought  to  adopt  Hegel’s  theories  to 
everyday  life.  In  1843  we  find  him  at 
Dre^en  writing  the  most  rabid  articles 
for  a  Socialistic  review,  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Jules  Elizard.  A  year  later 
he  went  to  Paris,  informing  his  friends 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  learn  in 
Germany. 

Paris  was  then  regarded  as  the  spot 
whence  the  social  reorganization  of  the 
world  would  originate  ;  and  Proudhon 
and  Louis  Blanc  were  then  at  their  height 
of  influence.  The  Russian  Government, 
however,  which  had  begun  to  look  upon 
Bakunin  with  suspicion,  now  thought 
fit  to  request  his  return  to  Russia,  and 
refused  to  renew  his  passports.  Disre¬ 
garding  his  recall,  he  spent  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  partly  in  France  and 
partly  in  Switzerland,  dependent  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  good-will  and 
pleasure  of  the  f)olice,  owing  to  his  be¬ 
ing  without  papers.  In  1847,  however, 
he  was  formaUy  expelled  from  French 
territory  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
made  a  speech  at  a  banquet  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Warsaw  insurrection, 
urging  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar’s 
Government,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  confederate  republic  in  its  place. 
Tracked  everywhere  and  constantly 
watched  by  the  police  agents  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  which  had  offered  a 
reward  of  10,000  roubles  for  his  capture, 
he  was  forced  to  wander  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  until  the  Revolution  of 
1848  rendered  his  return  to  Paris  possi¬ 
ble.  But  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
when  the  Provisional  Government  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  tempting  proposals  that 
France  should  take  the  lead  in  revolu¬ 
tionizing  all  Europe  ;  and  he  soon  re¬ 
ceived  significant  hints  which  caused  him 
to  leave  France  again  toward  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Proceeding  to  Prague,  he  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  incite  the  youth  of 
that  city  to  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Pursued  by  the  Austrian  police, 
he  escaped  to  Dresden,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  just  in  time  to  take  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  serious  disturbances  of 
1849.  The  insurgents  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city,  and  only  surrendered 
after  a  three  days’  siege  to  the  Prussian 


and  Saxon  regular  troops.  Bakunin, 
whose  proposal  to  set  fire  to  the  city 
when  its  defence  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible,  had  exasperated  even  the  insur¬ 
gents  against  him,  was  captured  on 
the  loth  of  May,  1849,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Chemnitz.  After  a  year’s 
imprisonment  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Saxon  court-martial.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  sentence  could  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  the  Austrian  'Govern¬ 
ment  demanded,  and  obtained,  his  ex¬ 
tradition.  Sentenced  to  death  a  second 
time  by  the  Austrian  judges  for  his  do¬ 
ings  at  Prague,  he  again  escaped  the 
penalty,in  consequence  of  a  request  made 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  he  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  punishment.  From  1851  to 
1856  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Owing  to  powerful  intercession  made 
in  his  behalf,  Alexander,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  coronation,  commuted  his 
punishment  to  banishment  for  life  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Siberia.  Being  nearly 
related  to  Count  Mouravieff,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  the  province,  he  was 
treated  with  comparative  leniency,  and 
even  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
on  parole.  In  1861  he  managed  to 
escape  in  an  American  trading  schooner 
to  Yokohama,  whence  he  travelled 
through  the  United  States  to  England. 
Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  his  former  friends,  Alexander  Her¬ 
zen,  Ogareff,  and  the  little  Russian  col¬ 
ony  of  political  refugees  established  in 
London. 

Herzen  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
editing  a  Russian  newspaper  called  the 
Kolokol  (the  Bell)  directed  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Government.  The  il¬ 
legitimate  son  of  a  Prince  Jakowleff  and 
possessing  a  large  fortune,  he  was  at  all 
times  much  more  moderate  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  views  than  Bakunin,  whose  twelve 
years  of  prison  had  only  had  the  effect 
of  developing  more  thoroughly  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  universal  chaos.  Herzen,  al¬ 
though  what  we  should  call  an  ultra-rad¬ 
ical,  was  never  at  any  time  of  his  life  an 
adherent  to  Nihilism.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  his  paper  was  strictly 
forbidden  in  Russia,  it  was  extensively 
read  and  appreciated  throughout  the 
Empire  until  the  time  of  Bakunin’s  arri- 
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val  in  London.  The  co-operation  of 
the  latter  in  the  editorship  had  a  most 
injurious  effect  upon  it.  The  compara¬ 
tively  moderate  views  which  it  had  until 
then  professed  were  discarded,  and  Ni¬ 
hilism  and  universal  anarchy  preached 
in  every  number.  In  consequence  it 
speedily  lost  the  consideration  and  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  had  enjoyed.  After 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863, 
Herzen  and  Bakunin  transferred  their 
quarters  to  Geneva,  where  the  Kolokol 
shortly  afterward  died  a  natural  death. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Switzerland 
Bakunin  separated  from  his  friend  Her¬ 
zen  (who  died  in  1870,  leaving  behind 
him  several  works  of  much  interest, 
which  are  being  published  by  his  son), 
and  lost  no  time  in  actively  interesting 
himself  in  the  various  European  revolu¬ 
tionary  organizations.  In  1867  we  find 
him  not  only  a  prominent  member  of 
the  ‘‘  Internationale,”  but  also  on  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  ”  League 
of  Universal  Peace”  in  Switzerland. 
The  attempts  which  he  made  to  convert 
these  two  organizations  to  his  views  met 
with  but  little  success,  and  in  1868  he 
was  formally  expelled  from  both  associ¬ 
ations.  Thereupon  he  founded  the 
“  Alliance  Internationale  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  europeenne”  in  connection  with 
the  Nihilist  party  in  Russia,  of  which  he 
now  became  the  acknowledged  chief.  A 
year  later  we  find  him  in  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  notorious  Net- 
chai'eff,  whom  he  ended  by  sending 
back  to  Russia  accredited  as  the  emis¬ 
sary  of  the  chief  committee  of  the 
Nihilists. 

In  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire 
in  France,  he  published  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “  L’Empire  Knouto-Germanique 
et  la  revolution  sociaie,”  in  which  he 
summons  the  proletarian  classes  of  all 
Europe  to  assist  France  in  bringing 
about  a  social  revolution,  and  to  free  her 
from  the  Government  which  German 
bayonets  had  imposed  on  her.  It  also 
advocates  the  dismissal  of  all  officials, 
the  imprisonment  of  all  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  capitalists,  and  priests,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  government  and  private  prop¬ 
erty,  and  concludes  by  recommending 
that  all  Bonapartists  should  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  After  the  publication 
of  this  piece  of  literature,  he  betook 


himself  to  Lyons,  hearing  that  the  Com¬ 
mune  had  been  proclaimed  in  that  city. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  September,  and  after  having  been 
most  warmly  received  by  Cluseret,  Rich¬ 
ard,  and  other  Communists,  assisted  at 
the  storming  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by 
the  insurgents. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  National 
Guards  had  recaptured  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  dispersed  the  provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  established  there.  Bakunin 
himself  was  conducted  to  the  railway 
station  and  seated  in  a  train  which 
brought  him  back  direct  to  Geneva. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  between  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  actively  employed  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  revolutionary  work  in  Russia. 
He  died  a  few  months  ago  at  Geneva, 
and  has  been  succeeded,  as  leader  of  the 
Nihilist  party,  by  a  M.  Drogomonow, 
who  resides  in  the  same  city. 

Netchaleff,  whom  we  have  referred  to 
in  connection  with  Bakunin,  was  a  de¬ 
classe  student  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1869  he  came  to  Geneva, 
saw  Bakunin,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
card  bearing  the  following  mystic  words  : 
“  Alliance  revolutionnaire  europeenne  ; 
le  Comite  General,  12  mai,  1869.” 
Armed  with  this  document,  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  comparative  ease,  living  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Russians  still 
retain  much  of  the  Asiatic  weakness  for 
conspiracies,  and  Netchaieff  had  only  to 
show  the  card  in  order  to  be  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  students 
and  the  discontented  youth  of  both 
sexes,  who  regarded  him  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  supernatural  being,  and  were 
ready  to  obey  his  slightest  behest. 

He  greatly  impressed  them  by  fre¬ 
quently  talking  about  his  “  secret  chief,  ” 
and  succeeded  in  swindling  many  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  large  sums  of  money,  which 
he  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  committee.  Whenever  there 
was  the  slightest  hesitation  about  com¬ 
plying  with  any  of  his  demands,  he 
dropped  hints  about  the  deadly  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  committee.  In  1873  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Ivanoff,  hav¬ 
ing  declined  to  submit  any  longer  to  his 
extortions,  and  threatened  to  betray  him 
to  the  police,  Netchaieff  stabbed  him  in 
the  back,  wounding  him  mortally.  Al- 
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though  he  managed  to  escape  to  Zurich, 
the  Swiss  Government  made  no  difficulty 
about  surrendering  him  to  the  Russian 
authorities  as  a  common  murderer,  and 
in  1874  he  was  tried  with  closed  doors 
at  Moscow.  In  consideration  of  the 
important  revelations  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  make,  his  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia. 

According  to  a  preconcerted  arrange¬ 
ment  the  183  persons  implicated  by  his 
confessions  were  all  seized  on  the  same 
day,  the  20th  of  May,  1875.  They  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  priests,  tradespeople,  Jews,  and  small 
officials,  and  were  accused  of  having 
sought  to  propagate  Nihilism  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Some 
very  curious  facts  came  to  light  during 
the  trial.  One  of  the  accused,  a  girl 
named  Idalia  Polheim,  acknowledged 
that  she  had  received  orders  from  the 
central  committee  to  become  the  para¬ 
mour  of  a  wealthy  old  landed  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  then  to  poison  and  rob  him  of 
his  riches  in  favor  of  the  cause.  On 
another  occasion  the  same  girl  had  been 
instructed  by  the  committee  to  become 
the  mistress  of  a  certain  Larinoff,  who 
had  threatened  to  desert  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party.  A  student  of  the  name  of 
Ituschin  also  confessed  that  a  boy  at 
Moscow  had  been  persuaded  to  murder 
and  rob  his  own  father,  and  to  hand 
over  the  plunder  to  the  committee. 
Some  astonishment  has  been  expressed 
at  the  large  number  of  young  girls  im¬ 
plicated  in  all  these  Nihilist  conspiracies, 
who  seek  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  M. 
Tschernyschewsky’s  Vera.  We  would, 
however,  remark  that  in  Russia,  as 
elsewhere,  women  are  apt  to  rush  to  ex¬ 
tremes  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  ; 
with  them  the  heart  is  stronger  than  the 
head. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
monster  trial,  which  lasted  over  eighteen 
months,  should  have  taken  place  with 
open  doors,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  who  presided  was  so  weak,  and 
even  unseemly,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
court  must  have  suffered  in  the  eyes  of 
the  auditors. 

The  most  extraordinary  scenes  were 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  accused  were 
not  only  allowed  to  address  the  court, 
but  even  to  preach  the  most  rampant 


Nihilism  from  the  prisoners’  dock.  The 
lawyers  for  the  defence  not  only  seized 
every  opportunity  to  vituperate  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  hold  up  the  accused  as 
martyrs  to  its  despotism,  but  also  to 
excite  the  popular  feeling  against  the 
gendarmerie  and  police,  who  after  all 
had  only  obeyed  orders  in  arresting  the 
prisoners.  On  one  occasion  some  of  the 
counsel  were  even  allowed  to  go  so  far 
as  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  gendarmerie  from  the  court, 
on  the  ground  that  the  sight  “  of  his 
hated  uniform  excited  the  public.”  The 
proceedings  were  not  terminated  until 
the  month  of  December,  1877,  when 
ninety-nine  of  the  accused  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penal  servitude  in  Siberia, 
thirty-six  subjected  to  police  supervision 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the 
rem'ainder  acquitted.  / 

This  great  trial  was  scarcely  over, 
when  the  Government  was  dismayed  by 
the  attempted  assassination  of  General 
Trepoff,  the  chief  of  that  Third  Section 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellerie  which  has 
the  control  of  the  Gendarmerie  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  5lh  of  February, 
1878,  he  was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg  by  a  young  woman,  for¬ 
merly  a  medical  student,  and  named 
Vera  Sassoulitch.  In  consequence  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Netchaieff  she  had 
been  subjected  to  a  constant  supervision 
by  the  police,  and  goaded  almost  to  des¬ 
peration  by  their  persecutions.  The 
”  Committee”  had,  therefore,  but  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  avenge  a 
flogging  which  Bogobjuloft,  a  Nihilist, 
had  been  subjected  to  for  some  infrac¬ 
tion  of  prison  discipline.  It  should  be 
added  that  Bogobjuloff  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her,  and  that  she  had  never 
even  seen  him.  The  Government  was 
advised  not  to  treat  her  as  a  political 
offender,  but  rather  as  an  ordinary  crim¬ 
inal,  and  to  have  her  case  decided  by  a 
jury.  Her  trial, which  took  place  at  St. 
Petersburg,  caused  an  immense  sensa¬ 
tion  throughout  Russia.  Here  again  the 
presiding  judges  behaved  in  a  most  un¬ 
accountable  manner,  and  allowed  the 
proceedings  to  be  carried  on  as  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Trepoff  were  the  accused  and  Vera 
Sassoulitch  the  injured  party.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  a 
crime  to  which  she  herself  had  pleaded 
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guilty,  and  the  judges  directed  that  she 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  verdict 
was  received  with  the  most  frantic  ap¬ 
plause,  not  only  by  the  persons  present 
in  the  court,  but  also  by  a  large  crowd 
of  students  and  others  who  filled  the 
street.  One  young  student  present  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  completely  lost  his  head 
on  receiving  the  news.  Drawing  a  re¬ 
volver  from  his  pocket,  he  suddenly 
fired  a  first  shot  at  a  policeman,  with  a 
second  he  seriously  wounded  a  poor 
woman  who  was  standing  next  to  him, 
while  with  a '  third  he  blew  his  own 
brains  out.  Vera  Sassoulitch  managed 
to  escape  from  the  supervision  of  the 
police  officials  of  the  Third  Section,  and 
is  at  the  present  moment  living  near  Ge¬ 
neva. 

The  baneful  effects  of  her  trial  soon 
became  perceptible — political  assassina¬ 
tions  grew  to  be  quite  the  fashion.  On 
the  17  th  of  August  of  the  same  year 
General  Menzentsoff,  who  had  succeed¬ 
ed  General  Trepofif  as  chief  of  the  Third 
Section,  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg  by  a  young  man  who  man¬ 
aged  to  effect  his  escape.  Baron  Hey- 
kipg,  commanding  the  gendarmerie  at 
Kieff,  and  Prince  Krapotkin,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Charkoff,  were  also  murdered  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  General 
Drenteln,  who  had  undertaken  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Third  Section  after  the 
assassination  of  General  Menzentsoff, 
was  shot  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  and  matters  have  culminated  in 
the  recent  attempt  to  murder  the  Czar 
with  which  the  world  is  even  now  ring¬ 
ing.  Of  late,  however,  the  Nihilists  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  changed  their  tactics  to 
some  extent,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
famous  prescription  of  Hippocrates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  when  medicines  and 
the  knife  are  powerless  to  heal,  fire 
should  be  tried  (“  Quod  medicamina  et 
ferrum  non  sanant,  ignis  sanat”).  Arson 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
conflagrations  have  increased  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent.  During  the  month  of  last 
June  alone  3500  fires  broke  out  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Orenburg,  Koslow,  Irkutsk, 
and  Uralsk,  destroying  property  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,000  roubles;  only 
900  of  these  fires  could  be  properly  ac¬ 
counted  for,  the  remaining  2600  being 
attributed  to  Nihilistic  incendiaries. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  commit¬ 


tee  has  considerable  funds  at  its  disposal. 
Agencies  are  maintained  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London,  where  travelling  Nihilists 
are  fraternally  received  and  provided 
with  money  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
However,  when  their  resources  are  too 
heavily  taxed,  they  have  no  hesitation 
about  levying  blackmail.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  during  the  past  summer,  two 
wealthy  St.  Petersburg  merchants  re¬ 
ceived  anonymous  letters  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  requesting  sums  of  20,000  and 
30,000  roubles  respectively,  and  threat¬ 
ening  them  with  a  violent  death  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  merchants  in  question 
lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  their  purses,  and  when 
blamed  for  not  having  sought  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Government,  replied  with 
some  justice,  "  If  the  chief  of  the  police 
is  unable  to  protect  his  own  person  from 
attacks,  how  can  we  possibly  expect 
efficient  protection  ?” 

The  attempt  on  the  Emperor’s  life  in 
April  last  caused  such  consternation 
that  the  Government  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the 
greater  part  of  European  Russia.  Six 
military  Governor-Generals  have  been 
appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  to 
suspend,  when  they  think  it  expedient, 
any  of  the  ordinary  police  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Nihilists  are  now  tried 
by  courts-martial,  which  are  conducted 
in  a  more  dignified  and  expeditious 
manner  than  the  civil  tribunals. 

While  referring  to  the  latter,  we 
would  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  concern¬ 
ing  the  astonishing  conduct  of  the 
judges,  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 
When  trial  by  jury  and  the  West-Euro- 
pean  mode  of  judicial  proceedings  were 
first  adopted  in  Russia  in  the  year  1865, 
great  fear  was  expressed  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  there  would  be  in  obtaining 
judges  sufficiently  independent  of  any 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  aristocracy  to  administer  justice 
equitably.  The  new  judges,  who  were 
not  chosen  from  the  highest  social 
grades,  accordingly  imagined  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  give  both  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  aristocracy  every  proof 
of  their  independence,  and,  in  fact, 
rather  overdid  the  matter.  Whenever 
the  lower  classes  came  into  conflict  with 
either  the  aristocracy  or  the  Govern- 
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ment,  the  judges  invariably  decided  in 
favor  of  the  former,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
justly.  Little  by  little  they  grew  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  as 
their  protectors  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  the  Russian 
Government  can  ever  have  hoped  that 
men  of  real  talent  and  conscience  would 
consent  to  take  any  part  in  so  half¬ 
hearted  a  concern  as  the  new  judicial 
system  in  Russia.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  open  courts  of  justice  with 
their  juries  and  freedom  of  discussion, 
while  on  the  other  we  find  the  notorious 
Third  Section  of  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lerie  with  its  army  of  gendarmes,  and 
with  its  power  without  trial  to  imprison, 
and  to  punish  with  penal  servitude  or 
exile  to  Siberia,  at  its  pleasure.  The 
newly-instituted  judicial  system  is  com¬ 
paratively  useless,  since  even  when  the 
judge  and  jury  acquit  an  offender,  he 
is  liable  to  be  immediately  seized  and 
punished  by  the  Section  for  state  rea¬ 
sons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  serfs,  almost  all  of  the  well- 
intentioned  reforms  of  Alexander  the 
Second  have  been  nullified  by  the  action 
of  this  Third  Section,  the  chief  of  which 
has  often  been  nicknamed  the  “  Vice- 
Emperor.”  For  instance,  the  munici¬ 
pal  district  and  provincial  assemblies 
are  powerless  to  adopt  any  fheasure  un¬ 
til  they  have  obtained  not  only  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
but  also  the  consent  of  the  commandant 
of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  place  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  Third  Section.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  when  the  Czar  de¬ 
termined  to  institute  these  municipal 
district  and  provincial  assemblies,  he 
did  not  go  one  step  farther  and  insti¬ 
tute  a  national  assembly  ;  a  House  of 
Representatives  chosen  by  the  nation  is 
the  only  possible  remedy  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  By  his  somewhat  too 
hasty  reforms  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Emperor  gave  his  people  a 
taste  of  liberty,  and  allowed  them  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  self-government,  un¬ 
til  then  unknown  in  Russia.  They  now 
demand  that  this  concession  should  be 
more  fully  developed.  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  many  loyal  and  devoted 


subjects  of  the  Czar,  who  would  be  hor¬ 
rific  at  the  bare  idea  of  becoming  Nihil¬ 
ists  themselves,  and  who  yet  regard  the 
proceedings  of  these  destructives  with  a 
certain  degree  of  complacency,  hoping 
that  it  w’ill  force  the  Government  to 
concede  that  which  even  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  has  granted  to  his  people — namely, 
a  Constitution.  A  parliament  control¬ 
ling  the  national  expenditure,  protect¬ 
ing  individual  liberty,  and  demanding  of 
the  Third  Section  an  account  of  its  ac¬ 
tions,  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  financial  credit  of  Russia, 
but  would,  by  admitting  the  people  to  a 
share  of  the  sovereignty,  rally  to  the 
side  of  the  Government  many  excel¬ 
lent  and  liberal-minded  men  who  are  in¬ 
creasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

Nihilism  deprived  of  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  its  raison  tf  ttre — namely,  stifled 
discontent — would  quickly  lose  the  most 
capable  of  its  adherents,  and  would 
probably  prove  as  fleeting  and  unstable 
as  are  most  of  the  impulses  and  ideas  of 
the  Russian  mind. 

Postscript. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  subjoin 
a  literal  translation  from  the  principal 
article  in  the  last  number  of  a  Nihilist 
paper  {Narodnia  Volya,  the  Will  of  the 
People^,  which  is  published  in  Russian 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  means  of  secret 
presses. 

ON  WHICH  SIDE  IS  MORALITY? 

The  Russian  Press  is  bent  almost  double  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Notwithstanding 
its  disagreeable  position,  it  does  its  utmost  to 
curry  favor  of  its  oppressors.  Whenever 
thefts,  murders,  or  incendiarisms  take  place 
in  Russia,  the  Press  invariably  attributes 
them  to  the  Nihilists.  There  is  an  old  prov¬ 
erb  which  says :  “  Slander,  slander ;  some  result 
will  always  be  obtained.”  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  Press,  some  result  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  According  to  its  statements,  the  Ni¬ 
hilists  are  little  better  than  wild  beasts.  We 
do  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  no  bad 
men  in  our  riuiks  ;  but  are  yours  entirely  free 
from  them  ?  The  number  of  bad  persons 
among  the  Nihilists  is  so  very  small  that  wc 
need  hardly  enumerate  them. 

Since  1862  over  17,000  persons  have  been 
exiled  to  Siberia  for  political  offences. 

You  accuse  us  of  adopting  means  of  action 
which  are  unjustifiable  in  every  way.  But 
what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  reduced  to  silence. 
We  only  adopt  questionable  means  of  action 
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very  rarely,  and  then  only  in  self-defence ; 
whereas  you  use  them  daily. 

The  money  obtained  from  private  individu¬ 
als  by  means  of  theft  and  blackmail  has  not 
been  levied  by  order  of  the  “  Committee,”  but 
by  certain  unscrupulous  Nihilists  acting  on 
their  own  behalf.  However,  we  are  all  the 
more  ready  to  admit  that  such  things  have 
been  done,  when  we  remember  that  only  five 
such  cases  are  known  to  have  taken  place. 

Do  you  accuse  us  of  being  murderers,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  attempts  to  take  the  life  of  His 
Most  Sacred  Majesty?  Why,  we  would  most 
gladly  accomplish  his  destruction,  and  he  has 
only  escaped  until  now  in  consequence  of  the 
many  cowards  in  our  ranks  1  It  has  been 
stated  that  Solowjew’s  attempt  in  April  last  has 
disturbed  the  rest  and  peace  of  mind  of  many 
harmless  and  respectable  citizens.  Some  of 
the  Liberal  papers  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  will  have  the  efTect  of  producing  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  Why,  what  idle 
and  stupid  talk  !  These  good  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  love  their  ease  and  their  books, 
must  have  been  asleep  not  to  have  perceived 
that  the  reaction  began  sixteen  years  ago,  not 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  but  against  it. 

We  are  quite  persuaded  that  if  Solowjew’s 
attempt  had  succeeded,  everybody  would  talk 
in  a  very  different  manner ;  even  the  slaves 
and  asses  who  surround  the  throne  would 
have  rejoiced. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Russia  can’t  remain  in 
her  present  state  much  longer.  The  people 
become  daily  more  impoverished,  and  are 
sinking  into  a  very  abyss  of  prolctarism, 
whence  they  will  never  be  able  to  rise  again. 
The  avaricious  and  hard-hearted  **  bourgeoisie” 
daily  increases  in  numbers,  and  begins  to 
raise  its  cruel  head.  The  standard  of  public 
morality  in  Russia  has  already  sunk  so  low 
that  we  tremble  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
Bribery  is  common  throughout  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  and  has  even  found  its  way  into 
the  Senate.  The  National  Treasury  is  robbed, 
and  national  property  is  distributed  right  and 
left  to  the  unworthy  favorites  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Embezzlement  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
both  in  the  Government  banks,  and  in  the 
army  commissariat  department,  and  the  poor 
soldiers  are  robbed  in  the  most  shameful  man¬ 
ner.  We  would  remind  our  readers  of  the 
case  of  Mother  Miirofania,  formerly  a  lady  of 
honor  of  the  Empress,  and  latterly  the  supe¬ 
rior  of  a  convent,  who  was  convicted  of  whole¬ 
sale  forgery  in  1877  (she  was  exiled  to  Siberia, 
and  now  lives  in  a  pretty  villa  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Siberia).  Also  of  that  of  Ovsiani- 
kow,  who  was  convicted  of  embezzling  over 
2,000,000  roubles  of  Government  money  in 
1876,  and  who  now  lives  in  ease  and  luxury 
near  Irkutsk.  Of  Tuchenzow,  a  chamberlain 
of  the  Czar,  who  was  convicted  of  robbing  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  Moscow  of  over  1,000,000 
roubles,  and  who,  when  exiled  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  travelled  thither  with  his  mistress 
in  a  carriage  and  four,  etc. 

And  how  many  others  are  there  who  have 
not  figured  in  the  prisoners’  dock  ?  Such  as 

- ,  who  has  made  a  fortune  of  over  1,000,000 

roubles  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  ; 
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as - ,  who,  during  the  three  years  of  his  di¬ 
rectorship  of - ,  at  a  salary  of  30,000  roubles, 

managed  to  amass  a  fortune  of  3,000,000  rou¬ 
bles  ;  as  Prince - ,  who  stole  600,000  rou¬ 
bles  of  public  money ;  Count - ,  who  has 

spent  millions  in  debauchery  ; - ,  who  uses 

the  State  Bank  as  a  kind  of  private  gambling 
establishment  for  himself  and  friends. 

It  is  well  known  the  Ministry  of  Marine  is 
constantly  robbed  in  the  most  shameless  man¬ 
ner  by - .  Unfortunately  thieves  such  as 

these  will  never  figure  in  the  prisoners’  dock. 
Once  a  Count  Bokinsky,  Minister  of  Roads 
and  Public  Works,  ventured  to  report  to  the 
Czar  a  peculiarly  shamless  theft.  The  answer, 
however,  was  not  encouraging.  ”  How  dare 

?nu,  varlet,  mix  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  the 
mperial  family  ?”  Thereupon  Alexander  dis¬ 
missed  him  from  his  post  of  minister,  and  kept 
him  under  arrest  for  several  months.  This 
happened  but  three  years  ago. 

it  is  very  difficult  to  do  the  Imperial  family 
more  harm  than  they  do  themselves. 


If  we  were  to  relate  all,  it  would  disgust  and 
tire  our  readers.  We  repeat  that  such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  exist  much  longer.  The  im¬ 
morality  of  the  Imperial  family  is  gradually 
demoralizing  Russian  society,  and  is  gangren¬ 
ing  it  throughout.  The  political  persecutions 
and  espionage  of  the  haute  police  renders  the 
life  of  respectable  people  insupportable.  Sons 
denounce  their  fathers,  wives  their  husbands, 
mothers  their  children.  The  ubiquity  of  the 
espionage  frightens  even  the  very  gendarmes 
themselves  ;  every  denunciation  is  rewarded 
by  the  police  ;  it  has  become  a  means  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  an  important  factor  in  private 
quarrels. 

What  is  the  use  of  complaining  that  people 
are  hanged  for  the  mere  expression  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?  What  is  the  use  of  crying  out  for 
help  in  the  streets,  when  we  are  attacked  and 
ill-treated  by  the  police?  Nobody  stirs,  no¬ 
body  protests.  The  citizens  seem  incapable 
of  acting  in  self-defence.  No ;  it  is  very 
wrong  to  call  Solowjew’s  attempt  on  the  Czar's 
life  immoral  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  act  of 
the  highest  courage  and  abnegation  1  And,  as 
for  you  moralists,  why  be  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  of  a  few  miserable  gendarmes 
and  mouchards  ? 

Do  not  forget  that  besides  being  our  cow¬ 
ardly  enemies,  who  will  never  venture  to  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  us,  they  are  also  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  Do  you  wish  to  use 
kindness  and  gentle  persuasion  with  such 
brutes,  and  are  you  waiting  for  a  change  of 
government?  'They  assume  disguises,  they 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  your  private 
life,  they  obtain  your  friendship,  and  then  they 
denounce  you.  These  kind  of  people  have 
*  nothing  human  about  them,  and  are  a  standing 
disgrace  to  society.  You  either  remain  silent, 
or  you  even  applaud.'when  these  savages  hang 
our  friends,  who  are  an  honor  to  Russia  ;  who 
love  liberty,  and  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
propagation  of  humanitarian  and  fraternal 
ideas. 
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You  blame  us  and  get  frightened  when  we 
happen  to  kill  one  of  these  rascals.  Why, 
then,  do  you  remain  silent  when  we  are  kept 
for  years  in  prison  without  trial,  separated 
from  our  parents,  our  wives,  and  our  children, 
whom  we  have  to  abandon  to  their  fate,  and 
often  without  means  of  subsistence  ?  We  are 
goaded  to  madness,  and  entombed  alive  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  yet  you  all  cry  out 
when  you  see  Menzenstoif  *  fall  dead  in  the 
streets. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  who  gave 
us  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  you,  we  can 
only  ask  in  our  turn,  who  appointed  you  our 
judges  ?  If  you  refer  us  to  Russian  history, 
and  to  the  annals  of  your  monarchy,  we  would 


beg  to  remind  you  that  the  history,  such  as  it 
is,  is  written  hy  you  and  taught  by  )’ou,  and 
is  consequently  false  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  these  political  assas¬ 
sinations — but  rather  be  astonished  that  they 
are  not  more  frequent.  Unfortunately  for  our 
cause,  the  majority  of  Nihilists  are  too  human¬ 
itarian,  and  hence  are  incapable  of  carrying 
out  many  necessary  measures.  Perhaps  in 
time  they  will  acquire  the  “aptitude”  neces¬ 
sary  in  critical  moments ;  perhaps  it  will  be 
your  conduct  which  will  effect  this  change  in 
them.  Then  in  that  case  the  responsibility  of 
terrorism  and  assassination  will  rest  with  you, 
and  not  with  us. —  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
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A  CRUISE  in  the  Druid  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
as  far  as  Gaspe,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  very  interesting  coast  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  resources  of  the  “  inshore 
fisheries.”  The  settled  country  ex¬ 
tends  but  a  very  short  distance  inland — 
the  skyline  shows  invariably  an  outline 
of  low  rounded  hills  covered  entirely 
with  forest.  But  along  certain  portions 
of  the  coast  the  sea  was  well  covered 
with  powerful  boats  fishing  for  Cod.  On 
hailing  some  of  these  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  fish,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
abundant  “  take,”  which  often  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  boats.  The  Cod  were 
generally  small — that  is  to  say,  not 
above  three  or  four  pounds  weight — 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  not 
above  two  pounds.  But  they  were  of 
excellent  quality.  At  several  stations 
along  the  shore,  and  especially  at  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  Gaspe,  there 
were  large  establishments  for  the  curing 
and  export  of  these  fish.  From  the  great 
abundance  of  the  supply,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  that  the  price  should 
be  low  ;  but  I  heard  with  regret  that 
the  fishery  was  generally  prosecuted  on 
a  system  of  ”  advances”  by  the  curing 
houses — which  was,  in  fact,  the  truck 
system  on  an  extended  scale — and  that 

_ _ tt _ _ 

>  *  Menzenttoff,  Chief  of  the  Section,  luccez- 
sor  of  Trepoff,  was  murdered  last  year  in  St. 
Petersburg ;  the  assassin  has  never  been  dis¬ 
covered. 


the  final  result  to  the  fishermen  was  a 
very  low  rate  of  remuneration  for  an  oc¬ 
cupation  very  toilsome,  involving  great 
exposure,  and  often  not  devoid  of  dan¬ 
ger.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur  are  very  open,  and  in 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  are 
exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  at  Gaspe,  which  is  a  most  pic¬ 
turesque  little  town  with  an  excellent 
harbor,  I  saw  one  of  the  fast  American 
schooners,  whose  operations  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  of  this  coast  are  much 
complained  of  by  the  Canadian  fisher¬ 
men.  Their  complaints  reminded  me 
much  of  the  similar  complaints  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  against  what  is 
called  ”  trawling”  for  herrings.  In  both 
cases  new  and  more  efficient  modes  of 
catch  have  been  at  least  coincident  with 
a  departure  of  the  shoals  from  former 
places  of  resort,  if  not  with  diminished 
productiveness  over  a  larger  area.  This 
is  one  of  the  allegations  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  between 
the  Governments  concerned  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  question  of  the  Fishery  Treaties. 

As  regards  another  branch  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  the  provincial  population 
have  it  all  to  themselves.  I  refer  to  the 
lobster  fisheries.  The  abundance  of 
lobsters  on  this  part  of  the  Canadian 
coast  is  astonishing  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  only  with  this  pursuit  on  the 
.almost  exhausted  shores  of  Scotland. 
Until  quite  lately  any  number  of  the 
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finest  lobsters  could  be  caught  by  a 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  short  rod,  from 
boats  rowing  gently  along  the  shores, 
with  a  torchlight,  at  night.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  the  introduction  of  more  skilled 
methods  of  capture  has  sensibly  thinned 
them.  And  no  wonder,  for  I  was  told 
of  one  man  taking  in  a  single  night 
upward  of  six  hundred  lobsters,  getting 
only  about  sixty  cents,  or  about  half  a 
crown  per  hundred.  The  fishermen  in 
this  trade  also  are  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  large  capitalists,  who  supply  the  gear 
and  tackle,  purchase  the  shellfish,  boil 
them  in  great  caldrons,  and  “  tin”  them 
for  export  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe.  1 1  is  impossible  that  any  supply 
can  long  support  the  present  rate  of 
capture  without  being  very  speedily  re¬ 
duced.  But  the  shores  along  which  the 
lobsters  are  found  are  so  extensive  that, 
if  proper  regulations  are  made  and  en¬ 
forced  as  to  a  close  time  and  as  to  the 
size  of  fish,  they  may  continue  for  many 
years  to  yield  a  profitable  return. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  although  higher  than  the  south¬ 
ern,  are,  nevertheless,  low  and  far  from 
picturesque.  Small  farms,  divided  by 
straight  lines,  with  wooden  houses  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  cover  a  gentle 
declivity,  which  ends  in  a  steep  bank  or 
an  insignificant  precipice  of  red  sand¬ 
stone.  But  at  one  point.  Cape  Bonaven- 
ture,  the  carboniferous  strata  have  been 
thrown  on  edge,  and  rise  into  a  high  and 
sharp-pointed  cliff,  which  has  been  cut 
off  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  of  float¬ 
ing  ice  from  the  mainland.  This  island 
is  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  very  narrow, 
and  about  three  hundred  feet  high,  with 
an  undulating  platform  at  the  top,  in- 
habited  by  thousands  of  Cormorants  and 
other  sea-fowl,  where  they  are  absolutely 
secure  from  molestation.  Through  this 
great  cliff  the  sea  has  worked  its  way  in 
an  arched  cave,  which  pierces  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  through  which,  at 
high  water,  a  boat  can  row.  It  is  from 
this  peculiar  feature,  I  presume,  that  the 
place  is  called  Perc^.  When  the  colors 
of  the  sunset  were  thrown  on  this  island, 
with  its  splintered  plates  of  rock,  its 
deep  cracks  and  fissures,  and  its  own 
fine  local  tints,  it  formed  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  beautiful  objects  I  have  ever 
seen  on  any  coast. 

A  drive  of  ten  miles  up  the  valley  of 
the  Cascapediac,  and  a  descent  from  that 


point  to  the  sea  in  canoes,  enabled  us  to 
see  another  of  the  most  lovely  rivers  of 
Canada.  Smaller  than  the  Restigouche, 
but  with  a  greater  extent  of  fine  alluvial 
soil  between  its  banks  and  the  surrounding 
hills,  fringed  consequently  by  forests  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  deciduous  trees, 
its  windings  presented  scenes  of  almost 
ideal  beauty,  as  we  floated  down  the  river 
on  a  delicious  evening  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  Some  of  the  Elms  were  partic¬ 
ularly  fine,  and  Maple,  Ash,  and  Black 
Birch,  with  thickets  of  a  feathery  Willow, 
hung  over  or  fringed  the  water  with  every 
variety  of  foliage,  while  some  parklike 
openings  in  the  wood,  and  occasional 
clearings  and  comfortable  farms,  gave 
their  own  interest  and  their  own  charm. 
We  were  most  hospitably  received  at  our 
farthest  point  by  Mr.  Woodman,  a  farmer 
who  had  cleared  and  cultivated  a  large 
extent  of  fine  meadow  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  His  capacious  homestead, 
surrounded  by  fields  of  luxuriant  grass, 
and  presided  over  by  a  most  kind  and 
comfortable  Scotch  wife  from  Ayrshire, 
afforded  us  welcome  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  after  the  jolting  of  one  of  the 
roughest  of  Canadian  roads.  But  not 
even  the  attractions  of  my  country¬ 
woman’s  delicious  milk  and  home-made 
bread  could  keep  me  long  from  the  banks 
of  that  glorious  river,  with  the  crimson 
Finches  which  were  flitting  among  its 
Birches  and  Alders,  the  Striped  Squirrels 
running  under  drift  logs,  and  the  great 
Belted  Kingfisher  plunging  into  its 
eddies.  Although  somewhat  far  from 
“  kirk  and  market,”  the  whole  place 
seemed  the  perfection  of  a  happy  agricul¬ 
tural  home.  Viret  memoria  ! 

On  our  return  home,  we  passed  by  the 
Intercolonial  Line  to  St.  John’s,  the 
capital  of  New  Brunswick,  and  embarked 
there  in  a  steamer  for  Boston.  The 
valley  along  which  the  line  passes  in 
approaching  St.  John’s,  called  Sussex 
Vale,  is  drained  by  the  Kenabecacis 
River.  VV’ith  its  large  lakelike  expanses 
of  water,  its  mixture  of  rock,  and  its 
abundance  and  variety  of  wood,  it  w’as 
much  prettier  than  any  description  of 
New  Brunswick  had  led  me  to  expect. 
In  St.  John’s  itself  the  effects  of  the  re¬ 
cent  great  fire  are  only  too  apparent. 
But  rebuilding  and  revival  had  begun, 
and  the  effects  of  these  were  fortunately 
even  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  thick  fogs  so  common  on 
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the  coasts  of  North  America  shrouded 
the  low  rocky  shores  of  New  Btunswick 
as  we  passed,  and  when  it  cleared  off  we 
were  running  along  the  coast  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  We  found  ourselves  then 
threading  our  way  among  an  archipelago 
of  beautiful  little  islands,  rocky  and 
wooded,  full  of  comfortable  little  farms, 
and  villa  residences,  and  fishing  stations, 
with  multitudes  of  boats  of  all  sorts 
ana  sizes  rowing  or  sailing  between  them 
and  the  mainland.  The  whole  was 
bathed  in  glorious  sunlight,  the  sea  w’as 
unruffled,  and  the  sky  showed  on  every 
side  those  immense  spaces  of  horizon 
which  are  so  rare  in  the  more  vaporous 
atmosphere  of  Great  Britain.  The  coast 
of  Maine,  though  generally  low,  is  far 
from  being  flat,  and  is  deeply  indented 
by  a  multitude  of  creeks  and  inlets,  which 
afford  a  charming  intricacy  and  variety 
to  its  shores.  After  a  splendid  sunset, 
night  fell  upon  an  ocean  with  a  surface 
of  polished  glass,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
watched  the  shoals  of  mackerel  darting 
away  from  under  the  steamer’s  bow  in 
courses  which  were  marked  by  miniature 
rockets  of  phosphorescent  light.  The 
sfea  seemed  alive  with  fish,  and  yet  we 
saw  very  few  fishing-boats  engaged  in 
taking  them. 

We  entered  the  magnificent  harbor  of 
Boston  on  one  of  the  first  very  hot  days 
of  the  cold  and  late  summer  of  1879.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  finest  harbors  in 
the  world  :  immensely  capacious,  abso¬ 
lutely  sheltered,  and  easily  defensible. 
As  the  virtual  birthplace  of  American 
Independence,  it  has  an  historic  interest 
as  remarkable  as  its  beauty. 

The  main  object  Of  my  visit  to  Boston 
was  accomplished  in  the  kind  and  hos¬ 
pitable  reception  I  received  from  Mr. 
Longfellow.  I  did  not  previously  know 
that  the  charming  residence  in  which  he 
lives  at  Cambridge  is  the  very  house, 
timber-built,  and  now  more  than  150 
years  old,  which  for  several  months  was 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington 
when,  or  soon  after,  he  first  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  army.  In  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Mr.  Longfellow  and  of  his  family, 
of  Mr.  Norton,  and  of  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Dana,  we  spent  a  delightful 
summer  evening  under  the  shadows  of  a 
deep  veranda  and  of  umbrageous  trees, 
with  the  lights  of  sunset  streaming  across 
distant  meadows  upon  the  picturesque 


and  comfortable  house.  I  can  only  ex¬ 
press  my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  long 
continue  to  be,  as  it  has  so  long  been, 
the  abode  of  genius  and  of  virtue. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  few 
things  in  the  New  World  surprised  me 
more  than  the  appearance  of  the  country 
along  the  short  railway  line  between 
Boston  and  Fall  River.  The  great  extent 
of  what  may  be  called  uncleared  or  wild 
land  in  one  of  the  oldest  States  of  the 
Union  is  very  curious.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  primeval  forest ;  but  to  a  large 
extent  it  is  what  in  Australia  would  be 
called  “  bush,”  and  in  India  ”  jungle.” 
It  is  land  wholly  uncultivated — much  of 
it  marshy,  or  covered  with  thickets  of 
pretty  but  useless  wood.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where  else  in  the  Ea.stern  States,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  soils  of  poorer  quality 
do  not  pay  for  cereal  cultivation,  or  in¬ 
deed  for  any  cultivation  at  all.  I  should 
have  thought  that,  if  for  nothing  else, 
much  of  this  waste  surface  might  be 
profitably  used  for  sheep  pasture.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  inexhaustible  areas  of 
land,  which  are  naturally  rich,  in  the  far 
West,  and  the  products  of  which  can  be 
cheaply  conveyed  to  the  coast  by  the 
railway  system,  determine  all  industry 
and  all  enterprise  in  that  direction. 
Thus  even  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  populous  cities  of 
the  Union,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lay 
out  much  capital  on  the  reclamation  of 
land  comparatively  poor. 

Under  the  hospitable  care  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field,  we  enjoyed  a  most  agree¬ 
able  visit  to  Newport,  a  watering-place 
on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  which  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  most  cultivated 
society  in  the  United  States.  The  hand¬ 
some  villas  and  houses  of  Newport  are 
surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  and  the  principal  drives  are 
pleasantly  shaded,  in  the  New  England 
fashion,  by  flourishing  trees.  On  the 
“  Ocean  Drive,”  which  extends  for  some 
miles  along  the  rocky  shore,  one  can  en¬ 
joy  the  freshest  breezes  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  here  washes  the  low  cliffs,  and 
penetrates  into  the  little  creeks,  with 
waves  of  the  purest  water  and  of  the 
most  lovely  green.  We  visited  the  vener¬ 
able  old  church,  and  saw  the  pulpit  from 
which  the  great  Bishop  Berkeley  had  dis¬ 
coursed  to  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island, 
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and  a  pleasant  road  along  the  shore  to 
the  northward  led  us  to  the  rocks  where 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  **  Minute 
Philosopher.”  It  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  so  long  and  so  worthily 
represented  his  Government  in  London. 
But  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  1  missed 
seeing  Professor  Agassiz,  the  distin¬ 
guished  son  of  a  distinguished  father, 
whose  zealous  pursuit  of  science,  and 
whose  high  attainments  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  promise  to  give 
fresh  renown  to  an  already  illustrious 
name. 

Our  journey  from  Newport  to  New 
York  was  performed  by  sea,  in  one  of 
those  gigantic  steamers  which  are  more 
like  immense  floating  hotels  than  boats 
of  any  kind,  and  which  are  peculiar  to 
America.  To  see  one  of  these  immense 
vessels  approach  a  pier  or  quay,  on 
which  one  is  standing,  is  quite  a  new 
sensation.  It  is  the  pier  which  seems  to 
move,  and  not  the  vessel,  which  from 
the  vastness  of  its  proportions  cannot  be 
accepted,  as  it  were,  by  the  eye,  as  a 
moving  body.  It  is  impossible  by  any 
effort  to  get  rid  of  this  illusion.  The 
momentum  of  a  floating  body  of  such 
vast  weight  is  of  course  enormous,  and 
the  slightest  collision  with  any  structure 
on  the  shore  would  be  correspondingly 
destructive  either  to  the  vessel  or  to  the 
pier.  Consequently  they  have  to  come 
up  to  these  places  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion.and  nothing  but  great  experience  and 
great  skill  enables' them  to  be  brought 
alongside  with  the  requisite  nicety.  By 
the  kind  permission  of  the  captain  we 
were  allowed  to  be  in  the  wheel-house  in 
coming  up  to  the  pier  at  Newport. 
Although  the  water  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  there  was  no  wind  which  could  affect 
even  that  huge  structure,  there  were  six 
men  at  the  wheel.  The  approach  was 
made  in  perfect  silence,  with  an  intentness 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in 
command  which  showed  the  great  care 
requisite  in  the  operation.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  these  great  steamers  are  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  they  can  be — excellent  sleep¬ 
ing  cabins,  excellent  cooking,  great 
speed,  and  the  utmost  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  service  on  board.  But  in  my 
opinion  they  have  one  great  fault,  and 
that  is  that  very  much  too  small  a  space 
of  uncovered  deck  is  left  for  the  enjoy¬ 


ment  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  fresh  air. 
Almost  the  whole  area  is  occupied  by 
immense  saloons,  with  all  the  closeness 
and  stuffiness  which  are  inseparable  from 
cabins,  however  large,  especially  when 
they  are  occupied  by  a  great  number  of 
passengers  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  and 
when  they  are  also  lighted  with  gas. 
Only  a  very  small  space  at  either  end  of 
the  vessel  is  perfectly  uncovered  and 
open  to  the  air.  The  top  of  the  whole 
structure,  the  roof  of  the  “  Noah’s 
Ark  ” — the  hurricane  deck — is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  passengers,  and  the  gigantic 
”  walking  beam”  of  the  engine,  which 
swings  its  arms  on  the  top  of  every 
American  steamer,  would  make  it  a 
dangerous  walk  for  careless  people. 

The  intense  heat  which  brooded  over 
New  York  during  the  very  short  stay  I 
was  able  to  make  there  rendered  it  a 
work  of  no  small  labor  to  see  even  the 
Cypriote  collection  of  General  Cesnola 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  first  of  these  ought  to  have  been 
secured  for  the  British  Museum.  Its 
great  interest  lies  in  the  close  links  of 
connection  which  it  supplies  between  the 
Art  of  Assyria,  of  Phoenicia,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Greece.  At  New  York  it  is,  for 
the  present  at  least,  entirely  isolated  and 
separated  from  all  other  collections  which 
are  related  to  any  one  of  its  many-sided 
aspect?!.  But  our  American  friends  did 
a  good  stroke  of  business  in  securing  it 
for  a  sum  small  in  comparison  with  its 
great  value  in  the  history  of  ancient  Art 
It  must  be  added  that  the  wealthy  and 
enterprising  citizens  who  secured  it  for 
the  New  World  show  a  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  prize,  and  that  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  the  many 
curious  and  beautiful  objects  it  contains, 
which  have  been  executed  in  America 
under  General  Cesnola’s  directions,  are 
worthy  of  their  theme. 

Even  a  visit  of  two  days  to  a  city 
like  New  York  leaves  some  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  mind  which  cannot  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  great 
wealth  and  luxury  displayed  both  in  its 
public  and  in  its  private  buildings.  It 
has  been  a  commonplace  to  speak  of 
the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  Old  World, 
and  of  the  increasing  separation  between 
the  rich  and  poor.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
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are  getting  poorer.  I  have  always  doubt¬ 
ed  the  fact.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
recent  years  in  England  and  in  Europe 
generally  has  been  mainly,  I  believe,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  moderate  in¬ 
comes  and  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
labor.  But  if  the  common  saying  is  at 
all  true  anywhere,  I  should  say  that  the 
appearances  of  it  are  most  conspicuous 
in  such  a  city  as  New  York.  Costly  and 
ostentatious  houses  are  far  more  common 
than  in  London.  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
luxuries  are  on  an  enormous  scale.  1 
doubt  if  there  exists  anywhere  in  London, 
or  in  any  Capital  of  the  Old  World,  such 
an  establishment  as  that  of  Tiffany,  in 
New  York,  for  the  sale  of  jewelry  and 
other  articles  of  great  cost.  It  is  an 
establishment,  too,  it  must  be  added,  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  enormous  extent 
than  for  the  admirable  taste  of  its  designs. 
Other  “  stores”  on  a  similar  scale,  for 
the  sale  of  women’s  attire,  indicate  the 
scale  on  which  luxurious  expenditure 
I)revails  among  the  richer  classes  of 
America.  And  it  must  be  so.  The 
growing  wealth  of  America  is  founded  on 
the  secure  possession  of  every  element 
which  can  yield  boundless  returns,  not 
only  to  industry,  but,  above  all,  to  capi¬ 
tal  shrewdly  used.  In  the  Old  World 
those  who  gain  great  profits  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
think  only  of  the  present.  They  seek 
investments  which  will  be  a  permanent 
record  of  their  success,  and  be  a  lasting 
influence  in  the  society  to  which  they 
belong.  They  buy  an  estate,  they  build 
cottages,  they  drain  and  reclaim  land. 
In  the  New  World  this  incentive  to  sav¬ 
ing  does  not  exist.  Fortunes  are  ex¬ 
pended  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made.  A 
few  individuals  of  great  public  spirit 
found  or  endow  public  institutions,  or 
l>ecome  munificent  supporters  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  But  such  persons  are,  and 
always  must  be,  a  very  small  minority. 
The  tendency  of  things  is  to  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  to  luxurious  living.  I  am 
not  now  arguing  as  to  which  of  the  two 
systems  is  the  best.  One  great  moralist 
of  the  last  century  has  said  in  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  passage  that  ”  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predomi¬ 
nate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.”  But  many 
political  philosophers  do  not  accept  this 
doctrine,  and  are  jealous  of  the  wealth 


or  of  the  distinctions  which  may  be 
gained  by  individuals  in  one  generation 
surviving  in  another.  Whether  this 
jealousy  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  certain  that 
laws  or  customs  which  are  inspired  by  it 
tend  to  the  quicker  dissipation  rather 
than  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  New  York  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
cities  in  the  world,  while  the  discontent 
of  the  working  classes  is  often  propitiat¬ 
ed,  if  I  may  believe  the  general  consensus 
of  my  American  friends,  by  tolerating 
heavy  taxation  which  these  classes  im¬ 
pose,  but  to  which  they  do  not  contrib¬ 
ute,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  the  funds 
so  raised  in  a  manner  which  is  generally 
extravagant  and  very  often  corrupt. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  I 
derived  a  strong  impression  in  America, 
and  that  is  the  really  irrational  character 
of  the  agricultural  panic  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  of  late  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  which 
has  recently  occurred  in  England  marks 
a  permanent  change  for  the  worse  in  our 
climate,  there  might  be  room  for  the 
most  serious  alarm.  But  so  far  as  the 
mere  fall  in  the  price  of  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  concerned,  that  fall  is 
one  which  has  affected  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  is  quite  as  marked  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  the 
result  mainly  of  the  universal  depression 
in  almost  all  other  branches  of  industry  ; 
and  after  the  repeated  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  history  of  such  depres¬ 
sions,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
exaggerated  tone  of  alarm  which  has 
prevailed  when  its  natural  and  inevitable 
effects  have  been  felt  in  the  price  of 
certain  articles,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
a  very  few  among  those  on  which  success¬ 
ful  farming  must  depend  in  Europe. 
The  unbounded  wheat-producing  powers 
of  the  great  western  plains  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  are  no  new  discovery  of 
the  year  1879.  They  have  long  been 
known,  and  the  immense  importations 
they  have  afforded  to  our  markets  have 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  during 
which,  nevertheless,  the  prices  have  not 
been  so  low  as  to  be  considered  ruinous 
to  the  British  farmer.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  growth  of  this  particular 
cereal  may  become  permanently  unprofit¬ 
able  on  many  soils  which  have  hitherto 
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been  devoted  to  its  growth.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  this  crop  for  other  kinds  of 
grain  is  a  process  which  has  been 
gradually  going  on  for  many  years. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  wheat  was  often 
grown  in  certain  districts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  where  it  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  discontinued.  But  the  same  land 
has  been  quite  as  profitably  employed 
in  the  growth  of  other  crops  ;  and  until 
a  long  and  acute  depression  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  industry  had 
supervened  for  a  period  unusually  long, 
the  business  of  agriculture  has  continued 
to  be  as  attractive  and  as  remunerative 
as  it  has  ever  been.  Even  as  regards 
the  few  articles  of  produce  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  sudden  and  to 
a  heavy  fall  in  price,  it  seems  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  such  reductions  in  value 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  correct 
themselves.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
cheese.  For  many  years  the  importations 
from  America  have  been  very  large. 
The  price,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
afford  a  good  return  to  dairy  farming  at 
home.  In  1878  there  was  a  very  sudden 
and  a  very  great  reduction.  When  I 
sailed  for  America,  in  the  end  of  May, 
it  was  at  about  the  lowest  point.  A  few 
days  after  I  landed  at  New  York  I  found 
that  the  farmers  of  New  England  were 
quite  as  much  alarmed  as  the  farmers  of 
Cheshire  or  of  Ayrshire.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  a  Dairymen’s  Association  at 
Utica,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the 
prices  then  ruling  in  the  cheese  market 
this  particular  form  of  dairy  produce  did 
not  pay  common  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  land  and  in  the  stock. 
The  conclusion  was  enforced  by  a  care¬ 
ful  and  elaborate  calculation  of  the 
money  product  of  each  cow,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  her  keep  and  the  cost  of 
dairy  labor.  The  result  was  that  the 
cost  left  a  surplus  on  each  cow  of  only 
about  thirty  shillings,  from  which  had  to 
be  deducted  whatever  might  be  the 
calculated  proportion  due  for  taxes,  and 
insurance,  and  outlay  for  repairs  on 
buildings  and  machinery.  On  the 
whole,  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  “  that 
in  the  case  of  average  cheese  dairies,  the 
product  of  the  cows  during  the  year  1878 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  their 
own  support.”  The  Association  con¬ 
sequently  recommended  its  members  to 
‘  go  in”  rather  for  the  supply  of  butter 


and  of  fresh  milk,  and  to  give  up  a 
manufacture  which  had  ceased  to  pay. 
On  sending  this  report  home  to  some  of 
my  friends  in  Scotland,  I  found  it  made 
no  impression  whatever.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  impregnable  to  attack  as  the 
human  mind  under  the  influence  of  a 
prevailing  fear.  But  within  two  months 
of  my  return  to  England  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  cheese,  even  more  sudden 
and  violent  than  the  previous  fall.  In 
one  week,  in  consequence  of  telegrams 
from  New  York,  intimating  a  great 
limitation  of  production,  both  from  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  from  the  scorching  effects  of  a 
hot  summer  on  the  pastures,  the  price  of 
American  cheese  rose  90  per  cent.  But 
although  the  depression  of  prices  was 
very  severely  felt  in  America,  it  was 
sopken  of  and  treated  there,  as  all  similar 
depressions  of  trade  ought  to  be  treated 
— a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  con¬ 
cerned — and  remedied,  in  so  far  as  it 
admitted  of  remedy,  by  changes  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  industry.  I 
must  add  that  the  universal  testimony  1 
heard,  in  regard  to  farming  in  America, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  all  the  Eastern 
or  Atlantic  States,  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  a  business  in  which  nobody  ex¬ 
pected  to  make,  or  ever  did  ”  make 
money,”  in  the  sense  of  realizing  even  a 
moderate  fortune.  It  was  represented 
as  an  industry  in  which  men  were  con¬ 
tented  with  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
occupation,  with  a  competent  and  com¬ 
fortable  living.  I  apprehend  that  this  is 
very  much  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Old  World,  except  that,  under  the  system 
of  letting  land  with  the  security  of  leases, 
and  with  definite  stipulations,  high  farm¬ 
ing  at  home  does  often  yield  returns 
largely  profitable.  I  saw  nothing  in 
America  which  gave  me  the  idea  that 
anything  like  ”  high  farming”  was  even 
known  there.  Prodigality  of  surface 
does  not  induce  or  tempt  one  to  bestow 
such  pains  on  restricted  areas  of  land. 
Strong  local  attachment  to  a  particular 
farm  was  spoken  of  as  almost  unknown. 
The  owners  were  represented  as  generally 
willing  and  anxious  to  sell  if  a  good 
profit  could  be  made  by  doing  so.  And 
a  shrewd  farmer,  who  crossed  with  me 
in  the  Scythia,  and  who  had  emigrat¬ 
ed  from  Scotland  early  in  life,  spoke  of 
this  circumstance  as  fully  accounting  for 
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the  indisposition  of  farmers  in  America 
to  publish  or  complain  of  the  smallness 
of  their  gains.  Such  complaints  could 
only  tend  to  damage  their  own  property. 
In  England,  he  observed,  similar  com¬ 
plaints  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect, 
inasmuch  as  they  aimed  at  and  tended 
to  the  reduction  of  the  price  or  rent  for 
which  land  was  hired.  In  this  difference 
lay,  according  to  him,  the  real  secret  of 
the  difference  between  the  farmer  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  farmer  of  the  New, 
in  times  when  agricultural  depression 
was  equally  oppressing  both.  If  there 
was  much  shrewdness,  there  was  also 
some  cynicism  in  this  observation  of  my 
Scotch  friend,  for  undoubtedly  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  harvests  which  have 
lately  affected  the  wheat-producing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England  and  of  Scotland  have 
had  a  very  severe  effect,  greatly  aggravat¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  mere  fall  in  price. 
But  the  agricultural  interest  has  had 
many  times  of  depression  quite  as  serious 
before.  Kents  will  necessarily  adjust 
themselves  to  any  permanent  change 
either  in  climate  or  in  price.  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  in  neither., 

Of  one  great  pleasure  I  derived  from 
my  short  visit  to  America  I  must  say  a 
word.  Those  who  have  never  cared  for 
any  department  of  Natural  Science  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  intense  delight  and 
refreshment  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
fauna  or  a  flora  which  is  entirely  new. 
This  can  only  be  felt  in  perfection  by 
passing  direct  from  Europe  to  the  Trop¬ 
ics.  The  temperate  regions  of  all  the 
great  continents  of  the  globe  present  only 
varieties  of  one  and  the  same  general 
aspect.  But  as  regards  my  own  favorite 
pursuit,  that  of  Ornithology,  the  passage 
from  Europe  to  any  part  of  the  American 
Continent  is  the  passage  to  a  new  world 
indeed.  One  may  be  quite  sure  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  every  bird  one 
sees  is  a  bird  one  has  never  seen  alive 
before.  One  gets  out  of  “  Sparrowdom,” 
or,  at  least,  one  would  have  got  out  of 
it  completely  in  America,  if  our  old  and 
forward  little  friend,  the  Passer  domes- 
tieus,  had  not  been,  of  malice  prepense ^ 
introduced  into  the  States,  and  had  not 
bred  and  flourished  there  with  a  success 
and  an  impudence  in  proportion  to  the 
care  which  has  been  expended  on  his 
welfare.  In  all  the  eastern  cities  of  the 
Union  breeding  boxes  are  provided  for 


the  Sparrow  in  the  trees  which  line  the 
streets,  and  the  Park  at  Boston  is  almost 
disfigured  by  the  hideous  miniatures  of 
houses  and  cottages  which  are  stuck  up 
everywhere  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  favored  representative  of  the  old 
country.  If  the  sparrow  is  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  architecture,  I  wish  our  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  would  take  more  care  as  to 
the  models  set  before  him.  Cocoanut 
shells,  or  any  other  similar  vegetable 
production,  or  even  clay  bottles,  would 
be  better  than  the  painted  sections  of 
street  houses  which  are  too  generally 
provided.  But,  at  least,  when  we  get 
outside  the  cities  we  get  outside  of 
Sparrowdom.  The  whole  Avifauna  of 
America  is  fresh  to  an  English  eye. 
There  is  indeed  that  strange  likeness  in 
the  midst  of  difference  which  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  creation  when  it  is  seen 
in  lands  separated  by  several  thousand 
miles  of  ocean.  The  Swallows  are  all 
obvious  Swallows,  but,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,*  they  are  all  different  from  the 
Swallows  of  Europe.  The  Starlings 
are  obvious  Starlings,  but  with  scarlet 
epaulettes.  The  very  Crows  have  a 
flight  in  which  one  detects  a  difference. 
The  great  order  of  the  Fly-catchers  is 
represented  by  forms  much  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  larger  than  at  home.  The 
handsome  King-bird  (Tyrannus  caroli- 
nensis)  was  one  of  the  first  that  attracted 
my  eye  from  the  railway  carriage.  The 
large  Belted  Kingfisher  {Ceryle  Alcyon) 
was  passing  with  a  Jay-like  flight  over 
the  creeks  and  marshes  of  the  Hudson. 
On  looking  out  of  my  window  in  the 
morning  at  the  glories  of  Niagara,  I 
was  hardly  less  interested  by  seeing  the 
lovely  American  Goldfinch  \Chrysomitris 
/m/A)  sitting  on  the  low  wallwhich  guards 
the  bushy  precipice  under  the  hotel.  A 
golden  finch  indeed  !  the  whole  body  of 
richer  yellow  than  any  Canary,  with 
black  wings  and  cap.  The  family  of 
the  Warblers  was  first  indicated  to  my 
eye  by  the  beautiful  Dendroica  cestiva 
among  the  overhanging  vegetation  of  the 
same  place.  It  reminded  me  much  of 
our  own  Willow  Wren;  in  movement  and 

*  The  exception  is  curious — it  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand  Martin  (Cotyle 
riparia),  which  is  one  of  the  shortest  winged 
of  the  whole  tribe,  and  the  least  capable  of 
establishing  itself  by  migration  on  each  side 
of  the  ocean. 
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in  manners,  although  it  is  much  less  shy 
— being  common  among  the  trees  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal.  The  azure  of  the 
Bluebird,  with  the  strange  song  and  pie¬ 
bald  appearance  of  the  “  Bobolink”  {Da- 
lichonyx  oryzivorus),  enlivened  our  drive 
from  Niagara  to  the  heights  of  Queens¬ 
town.  The  sharp  wings,  and  swift,  pow¬ 
erful  flight  of  a  bird  of  a  dark  steel  blue 
color  had  often  attracted  my  curiosity 
before  I  knew  that  I  had  before  me  the 
Purple  Martin  (Progne  purpurea),  the 
largest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  Hirun* 
dinae.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise 
that  I  saw  in  the  seething  waters  of  the 
pool  below  the  Great  Falls,  and  in  the 
whirlpool,  some  miles  farther  down  the 
river,  one  of  the  Colymbidae,  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  American  represen¬ 
tative  of  our  own  Black-throated  Diver 
{Colymbus  arcticus).  In  the  calmer 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Beauport  I  saw 
one  of  the  birds  common  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  now  compara¬ 
tively  rare  in  Britain,  that  splendid  bird 
the  Great  Northern  Diver,  Coiymbus 
glad  alts.  In  the  forests  of  the  Resti- 
gouche,  dense,  stifling,  and  almost  im¬ 
pervious,  my  ear  caught  endless  notes  of 
Warblers  and  of  Tits,  and  of  Finches 
which  were  wholly  new  to  it,  and  had 
generally  a  ventriloquistic  character,  that 
seemed  to  render  sound  useless  as  a 
guide  to  sight.  1  obtained  specimens 
of  the  lovely  American  Redstart  {Seto~ 
phaga  rutidlla),  of  the  Indigo  Bird 
\Cyanospiza  cyanea),  and  of  that  curious 
family  Vireo-Sylvia,  which  constitutes  a 
link  between  the  Fly-catchers  and  the 
Warblers.  In  the  evenings,  high  over¬ 
head,  I  watched  with  delight  the  buoy¬ 
ant  and  beautiful  evolutions  of  long¬ 
winged  Goatsuckers  or  Night  hawks 
{Chordeiles  Popetue),  feeding  on  high¬ 
flying  Leyiduptera,  and  chasing  them 
with 

Scythelike  sweep  of  wings  that  dare 

The  headlong  plunge  through  eddying  gulfs. 

In  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  Casca- 
pediac  River  our  carriage  dashed  into  a 
covey  of  the  so-called  Canadian  Par¬ 
tridges,  a  species  representing  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  beautiful  genus  Tetrao,  or 
Grouse  {Tetrao  canadensis).  One  of  our 
party  attempting  to  catch  some  of  the 
young  chicks  wa*  attacked  by  the  mother 
with  heroic  dash,  which  effected  so  good 
a  diversion  that  her  object  was  fully 


attained,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her 
own  capture  she  effected  the  escape  of 
every  one  of  her  brood.  The  exquisite 
pattern  of  rich  browns  and  russets  which 
marked  her  plumage  was  beautifully  dis¬ 
played  when  her  tail  feathers  were  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  fury  of  her  attack.  Near 
the  same  spot  I  saw  a  fine  example  of 
the  close  analogies  of  coloring  which 
prevail  in  certain  groups  of  birds  both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  We 
all  know  that  several  of  the  Gray  Linnets 
of  Britain  are  adorned  in  the  breeding 
season  by  the  assumption  of  crimson 
feathers  on  the  breast  and  forehead. 
But  in  the  kindred  or  allied  species  of 
America  the  same  coloring  pervades  the 
whole  plumage,  and  the  Purple  Finches 
of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  are 
among  the  handsomest  of  American 
birds  {Carpodicus  purpureus).  On  the 
Cascapediac  also  I  saw,  what  I  did  not 
see  on  the  Restigouche,  numbers  of  the 
Night  Heron  {Nyctordea  Gar  dent) — a 
bird  reminding  one  of  the  graceful  bird 
at  home — but  on  the  whole  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  and  a  less  ornamental  species. 
Of  one  celebrated  American  bird — the 
White-headed  Eagle  {Ilaliatus  leucoce' 
phalus) — I  must  vindicate  the  character. 
He  has  been  accused  on  high  authority 
of  living  by  piracy,  not  fishing  for  him¬ 
self,  but  basely  using  his  superior  weight 
and  strength  to  compel  the  Osprey  or  pro¬ 
fessional  fishing  Eagle  {Pandion  caroli- 
nensis)  to  give  up  its  prey.  On  this  ground 
no  less  a  man  than  Benjamin  Franklin  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  this  Eagle  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  National  em¬ 
blem  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
American  ornithologists,  Audubon  and 
Wilson,  both  repeat  the  same  story,  and 
neither  of  them  appear  to  have  ever  seen 
a  White-headed  Eagle  capturing  his 
finny  prey  from  the  water,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  on  one  occasion,  when  an  Eagle 
was  seen  in  most  un-aquiline  fashion 
wading  in  some  shallow  pool  and  pick¬ 
ing  out  “  Redfins”  with  his  bill.  But  I 
had  the  good  fortune  on  the  Restigouche 
to  see  a  fine  White-headed  Eagle  catch  a 
salmon  for  himself,  by  what  seemed  a 
bold  and  almost  a  dangerous  manoeuvre. 
About  a  thousand  yards  below  our  en¬ 
campment  the  river  disappeared  round  a 
sudden  bend,  with  a  very  sharp  current. 
The  Eagle  appeared  coming  up  stream 
round  this  bend,  and  flying  slowly  about 
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thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  northward  wdth  the  summer  sun.  It  is 
Over  the  sharpest  part  of  the  current  he  wonderful  how  many  tender  creatures 
hovered  for  a  moment,  and  then  dashed  make  out  their  passage  to  our  own  shores 
into  the  stream.  With  a  good  glass  I  with  the  returning  spring  ;  but  in  Britain 
saw  him  buried  deeply  in  the  water,  hold-  there  are  none  which  come  from  a 
ing  his  neck  well  above  it.  It  was  farther  distance  than  that  limited  belt  of 
evident  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  African  Continent  which  lies  between 
out  of  it  again.  A  few  heavy  and  labor-  the  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean.  Very 
ious  flaps  of  his  immense  and  powerful  manyof  them  pass  their  winters  no  farther 
wings  lifted  him  at  last,  but  with  empty  off  than  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Riviera, 
talons.  Very  tired  apparently,  he  flew  Last  winter  I  found  the  olives  at  Cannes 
to  an  adjacent  bank  of  gravel  and  sat  full  of  Blackcaps  and  Willow  Wrens, 
there  for  some  minutes  to  rest.  But  his  while  the  Whitethroat  and  the  Sardinian 
countenance  and  attitude  were  that  of  Warbler  sometimes  serenaded  us  from 
restlessness,  eagerness,  and  disappoint-  the  roses  which  climbed  around  our 
ment.  He  then  rose  and  returned  to  windows.  But  no  bird  from  tropical 
exactly  the  same  point  in  the  air,  and  Africa  can  cross  the  Desert  and  the 
thence  made  a  second  plunge.  It  was  Atlas.  These  great  transverse  barriers 
beautiful  to  see  his  bearing  in  the  in  the  path  of  migration  are  barriers  not 
stream,  with  the  water  breaking  against  to  be  overcome.  In  America,  on  the 
his  great  brown  chest,  and  his  arched  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  impediment 
neck  keeping  his  snowy  head  clear  of  its  in  the  way  of  an  uninterrupted  passage 
turbulence.  This  time  the  difficulty  in  from  the  lowest  southern  to  the  highest 
emerging  was  much  greater,  for  his  northern  latitudes.  The  consequence 
talons  were  fast  in  a  fine  salmon.  With  is  that  even  Canada,  whose  soil  is  fast 
a  strong  effort,  however,  his  pinions  bound  in  ice  for  some  five  months  of 
again  lifted  him  and  his  prey,  which  it  the  year,  is  the  resort  in  summer  of  a 
seemed  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  carry  joyous  company  from  the  far  south, 
to  the  same  bank  of  gravel,  where  the  who  find  upon  their  way  a  perfect  con- 
struggles  of  the  fish  were  soon  put  an  tinuity  in  the  supply  of  food,  and  in 
end  to  by  the  Eagle’s  terrific  clutches  their  final  goal,  even  amid  a  very  dif- 
and  his  powerful  beak.  This  was  all  ferent  vegetation,  a  summer  heat  which 
honorable  work,  and  although  the  is  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
Osprey  was  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  It  is  due  to  this  that  the  woods  of 
same  river,  I  never  observed  it  to  be  North  America  are  illuminated  with  the 
followed  or  molested  by  the  Eagle.  On  brilliant  coloring  of  not  a  few  species 
another  day  one  of  these  magnificent  which  almost  seem  to  contrast  unnatu- 
birds  lighted  on  a  blasted  Pine  which  rally  with  the  foliage  of  Birch  and  Pine, 
overhung  the  river  at  the  height  of  about  Foremost  among  these  visitants  from  the 
500  feet,  and  from  that  elevation  he  far  south  I  knew  that  Canada  was  visited 
watched  one  of  our  party  playing  a  every  year  by  a  single  species  of  that 
salmon,  an  operation  which  he  seemed  to  wonderful  family  of  birds  which  is  one 
regard  with  great  curiosity,  and  probably  of  the  glories  of  nature — the  Humming- 
with  some  longing  to  take  his  part  in  the  birds.  It  was  one  of  my  great  expecta- 
sport.  The  pure  white  head  and  the  tions  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  that  I 
equally  pure  tail  of  this  fine  Eagle,  in  might  see  the  Rubythroat  (Trochilus 
contrast  with  the  dark  chocolate  brown  colubris).  Everywhere  I  asked  about  it 
of  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  make  it  one  — whether  any  had  been  seen,  and  if  so, 
of  the  handsomest  of  its  tribe.  where  ?  Everywhere  I  was  told  that 

The  Provinces  of  North  America  have  they  were  more  or  less  common,  but 
one  great  advantage  which  is  not  pos-  that  they  had  not  come  that  season  yet — 
sessed  by  any  part  of  Europe.  They  or  that  they  were  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
are  in  unbroken  land  connection  with  evenings — or  that  they  only  come  out  on 
the  Tropics.  There  is  no  transverse  very  hot  days — or  that  they  never  came 
range  of  mountain,  there  is  no  region  of  except  to  honeysuckle  in  the  verandas, 
desert  sands,  no  strait  even  of  narrow  My  eye  searched  in  vain  round  every 
sea,  to  impede  the  most  delicate  forms  horse-chestnut  tree  in  blossom,  under 
of  the  southern  fauna  from  travelling  every  "  piazza”  with  baskets  of  flowers 
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and  over  the  surface  of  every  wall  be-  where  there  was  no  garden,  not  a  single 
decked  with  creepers.  The  Rubythroat,  cultivated  flower,  and  not  even  among 
like  Wordsworth’s  Cuckoo,  was  “  still  the  woods  a  single  blossoming  tree  or 
longed  for,  never  seen.”  At  last,  in  shrub,  except  perhaps  the  mountain  ash, 
walking  one  day  up  the.mountain  behind  the  sloe,  or  the  bird  cherry.  One  of  our 
Montreal,  I  leaned  over  a  paling  which  party  in  search  of  rare  birds  saw  a 
enclosed  the  water  reservoir  of  the  city,  strange  outline  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a 
Below  me  there  was  a  steep  bank  of  withered  Pine,  and  on  shooting  ft  found, 
grass,  facing  the  south,  and  rich  in  the  by  the  help  of  the  Indians,  that  he  had 
common  flowers  of  such  grass  in  Kng-  killed  a  "  Rubythroat.”  It  brought 
land.  Suddenly  there  emerged  from  it  home  to  me  how  secondary,  in  the  dis- 
what  first  struck  me  as  a  very  large,  but  tribution  of  animals,  is  the  mere  effect 
also  a  very  narrow-shaped  beetle,  which  of  climate  and  of  vegetation.  This 
flew  with  the  straight,  rapid,  and  steady  Humming-bird  could  evidently  live  quite 
flight  of  the  larger  Coleoptera.  As  in  as  well  in  the  woods  of  Scotland  as  in 
them,  the  wings  were  not  distinctly  the  woods  of  the  Restigouche,  so  far  as 
visible,  but  were  represented  by  a  sort  climate  or  food  are  concerned.  If  the 
of  vibratory  haze.  I  was  speculating  on  Trochilidae  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
this  extraordinary  object,  when  a  clearer  Old  World,  and  had  an  uninterrupted 
light  revealed,  projecting  from  the  head  path  of  migration,  we  should  doubtless 
ot  my  supposed  beetle,  a  long,  slender,  have  them  every  summer  in  England  as 
and  curved  proboscis  or  bill.  In  an  in-  surely  as  we  have  the  Swallow,  or  as 
slant  it  was  flashed  upon  me  that  I  was  Canada  has  the  Rubythroat.  But  this 
looking  for  the  first  time  on  the  flight  of  particular  form  of  bird  has  been  born, 
a  Humming-bird  in  its  wild  and  native  or  created,  or  developed  in  the  New 
state.  I  have  often  read  of  the  insect-  World  alone  ;  and  to  that  one  sole  area 
like  habits  and  api)earance  of  these  birds,  of  distribution  it  is  limited  by  surround- 
Hut  until  I  saw  it  I  had  formed  no  dis*  ing  oceans. 

tinct  conception  of  this  curious  feature  On  the  other  hand,  the  ornithologist 
in  their  appearance.  Its  flight  was  not  from  Europe  recognizes  in  the  birds  of 
in  the  least  like  that  of  a  bird.  Nor  North  .\merica  a  great  number  of  species 
was  its  gorgeous  but  partial  brilliancy  of  so  closely  allied  to  those  at  home  that 
coloring  on  the  throat  visible  to  me.  they  have  precisely  the  same  habits  arid 
'I'he  metallic  green  of  the  back  of  this  the  same  general  aspect.  'I'he  common 
particular  species,  which  was  turned  Thrush  of  America  ( 
toward  me,  being  in  shadow,  produced  which  the  first  colonists  absurdly  called 
a  very  dark  effect  upon  the  eye.  But  the  Robin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
there  it  was — this  gem  of  creation — this  it  has  a  russet-colored  breast,  is  so  like 
migrant  from  the  far  south — this  rep-  our  own  common  Thrush  or  Blackbird 
resentative  of  a  group  of  birds  whose  that  there  is  no  generic  difference  what- 
head-quarters  are  in  the  dense  forests  or  ever.  Its  alarm-notes  combine  those  of 
.among  the  luxuriant  blossoms  or  on  the  the  Fieldfare  and  the  Blackbird.  The 
lofty  volcanic  cones  of  Tropical  America  Bluebird  (A'/a//Vi  sialis)  is  the  real  rep- 
— there  it  was  living  and  flying  among  resentative  of  our  Robin,  though  it  has 
trees  which  might  have  been  English  not  the  ‘same  habits  of  familiarity  with 
trees,  and  over  grass  which  was  in-  man.  But  it  is  not  one  or  two  species 
distinguishable  from  English  grass.  I  merely  that  exhibit  this  likeness.  There 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  one  other  is  an  obvious  cousinship  and  correspond- 
specimen  alive  in  any  part  of  Canada  or  ence  between  the  great  bulk  of  the 
the  States.  I  heard  of  them,  indeed,  species  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
everywhere.  .\t  one  place  my  informant  the  closeness  of  which  would  be  un- 
had  seen  one  a  few  evenings  before  in  accountable  if  their  original  centres  of 
his  own  garden.  .At  another  place  one  origin  had  been  separated,  as  the  habi- 
had  visited  that  morning  some  flowers  in  tats  now  are,  by  3000  miles  of  ocean, 
a  window  or  a  veranda.  But,  strange  Naturalists  are  therefore  now  coming  to 
to  say,  where  one  other  specimen  was  trace  the  cause  of  this  near  relationship 
seen  was  near  our  encampment,  thirty  between  the  European  and  the  North 
miles  up  the  forests  of  the  Restigouche,  American  fauna  to  that  ancient  connec- 
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tion  which  the  two  Continents  had  at 
the  time  when  the  regions,  which  are 
now  under  Arctic  conditions,  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  climate  compatible 
with  a  rich  development  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  In  that  mysterious 
Miocene  age  when  abundant  forests, 
like  the  forests  of  Japan,  flourished  in 
Greenland,  and  in  all  probability  else¬ 
where  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds  may  have  been 
united,  so  to  speak — as,  indeed,  they 
almost  now  are — in  their  northern  roots. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the 
near  likeness  to  each  other  of  different 
organic  forms  is  the  index  of  a  common 
origin,  if,  in  short,  closely  related  species 
cannot  have  been  created  or  developed 
in  widely  separated  portions  of  the 
globe,  then  there  must  have  been  at 
some  former  time  some  close  connection 
between  Europe  and  America  which 
does  not  exist  at  present.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  impossibility 
of  separate  origins  for  forms  alike,  or 
even  identical,  is  a  mere  assumption 
which  may  not  be  true.  Although  it 
figures  largely  in  the  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  it  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  idea  of  creation  by  birth  or  by 
evolution.  It  is  an  assumption  founded 
on  another  assumption — namely,  that 
the  natural  variations  of  form  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  (and  which  are 
the  supposed  origin  of  species)  are  va¬ 
riations  which  can  never  be  identical  in 
two  separate  places  ;  and  this  assump¬ 
tion  rests  again  upon  a  third — namely, 
that  varieties  are  really  accidental,  and 
not  due  to  any  internal  law  of  growth 
inherent  in  all  forms  of  life.  But  this  is 
an  assumption  which  not  only  may  be, 
but  probably  is,  contrary  to  fact.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  never  pretended  to  account 
for  variations.  He  assumes  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  occur,  and  that 
once  they  have  occurred,  they  are  pre¬ 
served  or  rejected  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  fit  well  into  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions.  This  may  be  quite  true,  and 
yet  it  may  be  equally  true  that  these 
variations  are  not  accidental,  but  are  de¬ 
termined  by  a  law  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  but  which  is  as  definite  and 
certain  in  its  operation  as  the  law 
determining  the  primary  and  the  deriva¬ 
tive  forms  of  crystals.  In  this  case  the 


same  or  closely  similar  forms  may  have 
arisen  at  widely  di^erent  parts  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  necessity  of  any  geo¬ 
graphical  connection  between  land  sur¬ 
faces  now  widely  separated  would  be 
either  disposed  of  altogether  or  would 
be  pushed  back  to  such  primordial  times 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  traced.  I  am 
not  now  propounding  this  supposition 
as  one  which  can  be  verified.  It  would 
certainly  throw  the  whole  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  species  and  genera  into 
great  confusion.  But  then  it  is  a  kind 
of  confusion  which  closely  corresponds 
with  the  apparent  confusion  which 
actually  prevails  in  nature.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  identical  or  almost  identical 
forms  cannot  arise  at  any  place  but  one, 
is  an  assumption  which  has  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  simplicity  about  it.  It  rests, 
however,  upon  nothing  except  upon  the 
doctrine  of  chances.  But  if  the  work 
of  creation  and  development  is  not  a 
work  subject  to  chance  at  all,  but  has 
been  due  to  the  evolution  of  germs  hav¬ 
ing  potential  energies  of  a  fixed  and 
definite  kind,  then  the  doctrine  of 
chances  does  not  apply,  and  would  be 
of  little  avail  against  the  probability  of 
similar  forms  appearing  in  regions  very 
far  apart.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
existing  distribution  of  species  is  such  as 
to  involve  the  utmost  difficulties  in 
applying  to  it  the  theory  of  exclusive 
centres  of  creation.  These  difficulties 
are  so  great  that  to  a  naturalist  so  emi¬ 
nent  and  so  competent  as  Agassiz  they 
seemed  insuperable.  The  counter  hy¬ 
pothesis,  which  I  have  here  suggested, 
does  not  exclude  the  probable  effects  of 
external  conditions  in  modifying  forms 
which  are  nevertheless  mainly  due  to  the 
laws  of  internal  growth.  And  perhaps 
in  some  combination  of  these  hypotheses 
the  most  probable  solution  may  be 
found.  The  birds  of  North  America 
present  some  cases  of  multiplied  variety 
that  suit  very  well  the  theory  which 
dwells  principally  on  the  effect  of 
surrounding  conditions.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  facts  at  all. 
The  boundless  forests  of  that  country, 
for  example,  seem  admirably  adapted  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  variety 
in  such  a  family  as  that  of  the  Picidae  or 
Woodpeckers.  And  accordingly  we  do 
find  a  very  large  variety  of  kindred  forms. 
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one  of  them  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
its  cousin  in  Europe.  I  saw  at  least 
three  or  four  distinct  species  in  the 
very  limited  distance  I  could  penetrate 
into  the  forests  of  the  Restigouche. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  how 
the  same  expectation  is  disappointed  in 
another  remarkable  family  of  birds — the 
Alcedinidte  or  Kingfishers.  If  there  is 
one  feature  which  more  than  another 
distinguishes  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent,  it  is  its  wealth  of  waters.  Mighty 
rivers  with  every  degree  of  rapidity  and 
of  stillness,  smaller  streams  in  every 
measure  of  size,  and  with  every  variety 
of  character,  lakes  in  millions  which  are 
mere  ponds,  and  lakes  so  large  that  the 
navigator  upon  them  loses  sight  of  land, 
creeks  and  lagoons  of  every  shape  and 
form,  marshes  fringed  with  wood,  and 
marshes  on  the  bare  and  open  coast — 
and  ail  this  immense  variety  of  aqueous 
surface  swarming  with  fish,  and  with 
crustaceans,  and  with  every  form  of 
creature  that  “  inhabiteth  the  waters 
under  the  earth.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  wealth  of  external  conditions,  this 
vast  hot-bed,  as  one  might  have  supposed, 
for  the  growth  of  variety  in  that  peculiar 
family  of  birds  which  is  specially  adapted 
for  the  capture  of  fish,  there  is  but  one 
solitary  species — the  Belted  Kingfisher. 
If  the  family  were  wholly  unrepresented 
upon  the  American  Continent,  this  ab¬ 
sence  of  variety  would  be  less  remark¬ 
able.  But  the  stock  exists.  It  has 
thrown  off  no  varieties — one  solitary 
species  fishes  in  the  boundless  waters  of 
North  America  from  the  Delaware  to 
Baffin’s  Bay.  1  may  mention  here  that 
on  examining  a  nest  of  this  fine  bird  in 
a  gravel  bank  on  the  Restigouche  River 
we  found  that  the  eggs  were  laid  not  on 
fish  bones,  but  on  the  broken  shells  of 
Crayfish — which  was  the  first  intimation 
we  had  of  the  existence  of  these  fresh 
water  crustaceans  in  the  stream. 

The  truth  is  that  as  yet  we  have  made 
very  little  way  in  understanding  the 
Origin  of  Species.  The  general  idea  of 
origin  by  descent,  or  of  creation  by 
birth,  fits  well  into  many  of  the  facts. 
But  this  general  conception  does  not 
necessitate  our  acceptance  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  variations 
occur  only  as  it  were  by  accident,  or 
only  by  small  and  almost  insensible 
modifications,  or  that  one  particular 
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form  can  only  arise  at  one  time  and  one 
place.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  that  i 

all  variations  arise  out  of  a  definite  and  ^ 

predetermined  law,  that  this  law  may 
determine  the  appearance  of  the  same 
forms  at  many  places  and  at  different 
times,  and  also  that  such  changes  are 
not  always  gradual  or  infinitesimally 
small,  but  sometimes  comparatively  sud¬ 
den  and  comparatively  large. 

With  regard  to  the  birds  of  North 
America,  I  cannot  doubt  from  what  I 
saw  and  heard  that  as  songsters  they  are 
inferior  to  our  own.  This  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  who 
was  familiar  with  both.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  between  one  Canadian 
bird  and  the  corresponding  species  at 
home,  the  only  difference  I  could  detect 
was  that  the  American  species  was  silent, 
w’hile  our  own  is  always  talking.  I  refer 
to  that  charming  bird  the  common  Sand¬ 
piper  {Tetanus  hypoleucus),  abounding 
on  the  banks  of  every  stream  and  lake  in 
the  Highlands.  Its  American  cousin 
{Tetanus  macularius)  is  equally  abundant 
on  all  the  rivers  of  Canada  ;  but  while 
at  home  its  call  notes  are  incessant,  and 
the  male  bird  has  even  a  continuous  and 
most  lively  song,  I  did  not  hear  a  solitary 
sound  from  the  Sandpiper  of  Canada. 

This,  however,  may  have  been  an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  Sandpipers  are  nowhere 
reckoned  among  the  Birds  of  Song.  One 
hears  the  Migratory  Thrush  (Robin) 
everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens 
and  villas  of  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
every  little  clearing  of  forest  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  human  habitation.  It  is  a 
pleasant  song,  but  decidedly  inferior  to 
any  one  of  its  cousins  in  Britain.  It  is 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Missal  Thrush, 
in  variety  to  our  common  “  Mavis,”  in 
melody  to  the  Blackbird.  Near  Niagara 
I  heard  one  very  broken  and  interrupted 
song  of  fine  tone,  and  of  considerable 
power.  But  although  I  was  in  the  woods 
and  fields  of  Canada  and  of  the  States 
in  the  richest  moment  of  the  spring,  I 
heard  little  of  that  burst  of  song  which 
in  England  comes  from  the  Blackcap, 
and  the  Garden  Warbler,  and  the 
Whitethroat,  and  the  Reed  Warbler,  and 
the  common  Wren,  and  (locally)  from 
the  Nightingale.  Above  all,  there  is 
one  great  want  which  nothing  can  re¬ 
place.  The  meadows  of  North  America 
were  to  my  eye  thoroughly  English  in 
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appearance,  the  same  rich  and  luxuri* 
ant  grass — the  same  character  of  wild- 
flowers — and  even  the  same  weeds.  The 
skies  of  America  are  higher  and  wider, 
and  more  full  of  sunshine.  But  there  is 
no  Skylark  to  enjoy  that  **  glorious 
privacy  of  light.”  ”  The  sweetest  sing¬ 
er  in  the  Heavenly  Father’s  choir”  *  is 
wanting  in  the  New  World.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  might  be  introduced. 
Of  course  the  winters  of  Canada  and  of 
the  Northern  States  would  compel  it  to 
follow  almost  all  the  other  birds  which 
summer  there,  and  to  retire  with  them 
until  the  return  of  spring  to  Virginia  or 
the  Carolinas.  It  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  tried.  If  not,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  it  to  my  American  friends  as  one 
worth  trying.  It,  would  be  a  happier 
introduction  than  that  of  the  ”  London 
sparrow.” 

I  cannot  conclude  this  very  hasty 
sketch  of  my  first  impressions  of  the 


New  World  without  thanking  the  many 
friends  and  countrymen  both  in  the 
States  and  in  the  Dominion  who  offered 
their  hospitality,  or  otherwise  testified 
their  kindness.  Circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  avoid  society,  and  to  find 
my  occupations  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
waters.  But  I  saw  enough  to  assure  me 
that  even  the  most  insignificant  services 
in  their  great  and  now  triumphant  cause 
is  never  forgotten  in  the  American 
Union.  In  Canada  I  had  abundant 
evidence  that  old  hereditary  associations 
are  not  less  strong  than  at  home.  It  was 
a  real  joy  to  see  the  vast  regions  of 
hospitable  soil  which  afford  there  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  outlet  for  the  increase  of  our 
people,  and  to  feel  that  the  facilities  of 
communication  which  are  every  year 
extending  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
keep  up  the  attachment  of  the  colonists 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers. — Fraser's 
Magazine. 


A  TEETOTALER’S  WINE-CELLAR. 
BY  DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 


Upon  the  first  day  of  April  in  the 
present  year,  on  coming  down  to  the  li¬ 
brary  to  find  the  spread  of  letters  on  the 
many  varieties  of  topics  which  usually, 
even  before  breakfast,  beset  the  life  of  a 
busy  man,  1  dropped  on  one  first  that  had 
the  most  certain  indication  about  it  of  a 
lawyer’s  hand.  I  pondered  over  that  let¬ 
ter,  ere  I  opened  it,  with  as  much  consid¬ 
eration  as  the  most  careful  Hamlet  ever 
bestowed  on  the  skull  of  poor  Yorick. 
What,  said  1  to  myself,  is  this  about  ? 
Who  is  the  lawyer  ?  What  be  his  quid- 
dits  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  ten¬ 
ures,  and  his  tricks  ?  Has  his  letter  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Hampstead  Hospital  case,  or 
the  Royal  Commission  on  noxious  va¬ 
pors  ?  It  can  be  nothing  unpleasant,  for, 

*  I  quote  this  line  from  some  verses  of  great 
beauty  published  in  a  little  volume  of  poems, 
“  Songs  of  the  Rail,”  by  Alexander  Anderson, 
a  surface-man  on  one  of  our  Scotch  railways. 
Some  of  these  verses  on  the  Skylark  appear  to 
me  to  compare  not  unfavorably  with  those 
which  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject 
by  several  of  the  masters  of  English  song. 
(London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  J.  Menzies  &  Co.) 


except  in  the  way  of  happy  friendships, 
no  man  has  had  less  to  do  with  lawyers 
than  I,  so  far  in  life,  for  which  I  rever¬ 
ently  bless  my  lucky  stars  ! 

The  letter  impressed  me.  In  the  usual 
orthodox  manner,  under  such  puzzling 
circumstances,  I  scrutinized  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  address,  the  post-mark, 
the  seal ;  at  length  I  solved  the  difficulty 
by  taking  what  the  eminent  Mr.  Weller 
called  the  quickest  route — namely,  open¬ 
ing  the  document  and  reading  it.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  short  and  to  the  point.  The  writer 
of  it,  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of  Walling- 
ton,  in  Northumberland,  informed  me 
that  Sir  Walter,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
added  in  November,  1878,  bequeathed 
to  me  the  wines  in  the  cellars  of  Walling- 
ton,  ”  to  be  applied  to  scientific  pur¬ 
poses.”  The  letter  further  conveyed  to 
me  the  information  that  the  late  Baronet 
had  left  a  large  envelope  for  me  contain¬ 
ing  a  something  that  felt  like  the  key  of 
a  cellar-door,  and  that  I  was  to  state  my 
pleasure  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  same. 
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The  first  effect  of  these  tidings  was 
sufficient  to  take  away  the  breath.  No 
lawyer  under  the  sun  had  ever  before 
been  so  good  as  to  write  to  me  announc¬ 
ing  a  legacy  ;  and  to  those  who  like  me 
have  never  previously  felt  the  sensation 
of  such  an  announcement,  I  can  state 
now,  from  experience,  that  the  symptoms 
are  what  we  physicians  would  call  “  es¬ 
sentially  pathognomonic.” 

But  next  to  this  came  another  fact  not 
less  astounding.  Here  was  I,  a  teeto¬ 
taler  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  sud¬ 
denly  involved  in  the  possession  of  a 
celler  of  wine — one  of  the  most  noted 
cellars  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  To 
add  to  the  difficulties  came  the  third  and 
last  part  of  the  bequest,  that  the  wine 
was  to  be  applied  to  scientific  purposes. 

The  considerate  reader  will  not  fail  to 
sympathize  with  me  when  I  relate  that, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  reflection,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  intense  relief  came  over  me  on  re¬ 
calling  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
month  of  the  year.  It  was  the  first  of 
April.  No  doubt  what  it  all  meant. 
Some  pitiless  wag  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  me  an  April  fool.  It  was  a 
club-room  joke — one  of  the  fair  returns 
of  the  “  devil  in  solution”  for  my  giving 
to  him  that  now  familiar  sobriquet.  At 
the  moment  a  retired  proctor  came  to  see 
me,  and  he,  a  total  abstainer  also  to  the 
backbone,  listened  with  astonishment  to 
the  narrative.  The  effect  on  his  mind 
was  to  send  him  away  precipitately,  both¬ 
ered.  He  had  heard  that  all  the  wine  at 
Wallington  had  been  disposed  of  years 
ago,  and  then  upon  him  came  the  same 
reflection  as  upon  me — the  day  of  the 
month.  An  hour  later  the  postman 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  learned 
proctor,  written  in  the  most  thoughtful 
and  kind  manner,  warning  me  to  be 
cautious  as  to  the  manner  of  answering 
the  missive.  “  This,”  he  said,  “  is 
meant  for  a  hoax  ;  remember  the  day.” 
I  did  remember.  I  got  a  legal  directory, 
and  found  that  the  name  of  my  Newcastle 
correspondent  was  all  right ;  but  as  he 
had  given  me  no  address  beyond  New¬ 
castle,  I  wrote  to  him  a  note  which  no¬ 
body  could  turn  to  account,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  I  asked  simply  that  the  par¬ 
cel  and  key  referred  to  might  be  sent  in 
a  registered  letter. 

Long  before  that  key  arrived — for  it 
did  arrive,  by  return  of  post,  in  all  proper 


form — I  was  made  aware  that  no  joke 
had  been  perpetrated.  At  half-past 
eleven  of  the  ist  of  April,  within  three 
hours  after  the  letter  had  reached  me,  a 
remarkably  intelligent  ”  gentleman  of  the 
press”  sent  in  wishing  to  see  me.  He 
had  heard  of  my  ‘  ‘  great  fortune,  ’  ’  and 
had  called  to  get  the  first  information. 
He  tried  to  pull  out  of  his  breast-pocket 
an  oblong  book  of  incredible  length,  with 
a  large  clasp  which  caught  in  the  linings 
of  his  coat,  and  was  not  extricated  with¬ 
out  considerable  skill  and  management. 
Then  between  the  leaves  he  placed  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  flimsy,  and  after  pointing 
his  pencils  and  finding  a  firm  place  for 
writing,  he  asked  me  for  the  fullest  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bequest. 
He  was  almost  incredulous  when  I  told 
him  how  little  I  knew  of  the  matter  my¬ 
self — in  fact,  that  I  knew  no  more  than 
he  did,  and  wondered  how  he  had  become 
informed  on  the  subject  at  so  early  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  fear  he  went  away  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  he  had  got  a  good  notion,  as 
I  afterward  found,  of  what  the  public 
wanted  to  know,  and  which  ran  some¬ 
what  in  the  following  vein  of  inquiry  ; 

Where  is  Wallington  ?  AVhat  kinds  of 
wine  are  in  the  cellars  ?  How  old  is  the 
wine  ?  What,  within  a  thousand  or  two, 
is  its  value  ?  How  long  had  I  known  that 
it  was  going  to  be  left  to  me  ?  Would  it 
be  sold  at  Christie  and  Manson’s  ?  Had 
any  of  it  come  from  the  Royal  George  f 
Within  a  hundred  dozens  or  so,  how 
much  was  there  of  it  ?  Was  there  a  great 
variety  ?  Was  the  wine  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ?  Why  did  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan 
leave  it  to  me  ?  If  1  sold  it  what  should 
I  do  with  the  money  ?  If  I  didn’t  sell  it 
what'should  1  do  with  it  ?  Should  I  havq 
any  objection  to  submitting  a  bottle  or 
two  of  the  choicest  specimens  to  a  fine 
judge  of  wine  ?  Would  I  be  good  enough 
to  explain  the  state  of  the  corks,  and  how 
the  bottles  had  been  laid  down  ?  Was  it 
true  that  the  bottles  were  all  walled  up 
with  brickwork  ?  Had  I  any  copies  of 
the  songs  that  had  been  written  about  the 
wines  of  Wallington  ? 

Other  questions  than  these  soon  began 
to  spring  up,  though  these,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  were  the  principal.  But  to 
return  to  my  narrative.  In  due  course 
of  post  the  packet  from  Newcastle  ar¬ 
rived.  It  was  a  large  packet  containing 
the  key  of  the  cellars  of  Wallington.  It 
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was  sealed  and  signed  by  the  late  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Trevelyan,  and  it  contained  an  in¬ 
struction  that  on  his  decease  it  was  to  be 
delivered  to  me  at  my  address  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  also  contained,  on  three  pages 
of  very  old-fashioned  and  very  faded 
paper,  a  list  of  wines.  The  list  had  been 
made  out  evidently  many  years  ago, 
for  the  ink  was  much  faded.  I  should 
infer  that  it  was  a  part  of  an  old  cellar 
book  from  which  many  leaves  had  at  some 
time  been  tom.  The  leaves  that  re¬ 
mained  were  inclosed  in  thin  paper 
covers.  ‘ 

The  news  of  the  bequest  spread  very 
quickly,  and  few  subjects  during  last 
London  season  gave  rise  to  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  conversation,  speculation,  and 
amusement.  All  kinds  of  extraordinary 
rumors  were  circulated  respecting  the 
value  of  the  bequest.  It  ranged,  in  esti¬ 
mated  value,  from  a  hundred  pounds  to 
four  thousand,  and  I  could  appear  no¬ 
where  without  being  cross-questioned 
upon  it.  It  became,  in  fact,  after  a  time, 
rather  a  wearisome  task  to  answer  so 
many  inquiring  minds,  and,  worst  of  all, 
never  to  be  able  to  answer  any  of  them  to 
their  entire  and  pleasant  satisfaction. 
Why  it  should  have  created  so  singularly 
curious  an  interest  it  is  difficult  to  divine. 

The  interest  has  not  yet  worn  away, 
and  therefore  I  propose  now  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  appease  it  by  answering 
certain  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked,  and  which  were  related  above. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  importance 
where  I  begin,  so  the  first  question  on 
the  list  may  as  well  come  first.  Where 
is  Wallington  ? 

Wallington,  the  Northern  seat  of  the 
late  Sir  Waiter  Trevelyan,  and  now  of 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  is 
a  fine  old  mansion,  near  to  Cambo  in 
Northumberland.  On  the  railway  map 
Scot's  Gap  will  show  the  nearest  station 
to  it.  One  of  the  best  short  descriptions 
that  can  be  found  of  it  was  rendered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  held  on  December  2d,  1867, 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  W.  B.  Scott, 
Esq.,  on  mural  decorations  at  the  man¬ 
sion.  At  that  meeting  Sir  Charles  Tre¬ 
velyan  explained  that  the  house  at  Wal¬ 
lington  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  our  domestic  architecture. 
"The  germ  of  the  building,"  he  said, 
"  was  an  ancient  tower  which  was  sold 


with  the  estate  by  Sir  John  Fenwick  a 
few  years  before  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Blackett  family  of  New¬ 
castle,  by  whom  the  present  house  was 
built."  The  old  tower  was  built  into 
the  modern  house,  the  lower  portions 
forming  a  part  of  the  present  cellars. 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  added  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mansion  in  his  time  by 
throwing  a  glass  roof  over  an  inner  court, 
and  converting  the  court  into  a  central 
hall,  the  passages  connecting  the  rooms 
on  the  upper  and  lower  stories  opening 
into  it  in  the  form  of  arcades.  This  cen¬ 
tral  hall  is  decorated  in  the  most  classical 
and  beautiful  style,  the  subjects  having 
reference  to  Border  history.  Eight  panels 
were  fitted  by  Mr.  Scott  with  a  series  of 
pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  begin  with 
the  Roman  Wall — .an  ancient  fortified 
barrier  not  very  far  off — and  end  with  the 
Industry  of  the  Tyne.  Four  ancient  and 
four  modern  incidents  in  history  are  thus 
depicted  :  i.  The  building  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  wall.  2.  King  Egfrid  offering  the 
Bishopric  of  Hexham  to  Cuthbert,  hermit 
on  Fame  Island.  3.  A  descent  of  the 
Danes  on  the  coast.  4.  Death  of  the 
Venerable  Bede.  5.  The  Spur  in  the 
Dish — the  sign  to  the  moss-trooper  that 
the  larder  was  empty.  6.  Bernard  Gilpin 
taking  down  the  gage  of  battle  in  Roth- 
bury  Church.  7.  Grace  Darling  and 
her  father  saving  the  shipwrecked  crew. 
8.  Iron  and  co^ — the  industry  of  the 
Tyne. 

The  pictures  named — four  of  which  are 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  four  on  the  other 
— are  splendidly  lighted,  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  decoration,  the  spandrils  of  the 
arches  are  illustrated  with  scenes  from 
Chay  Chase,  giving  the  history  ol  a  day 
and  night,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
pictures  are  painted  on  prepared  linen, 
and  as  they  progress  they  run  with  the 
Border  ballad.  There  is  the  departure, 
seen  from  the  battlements  ;  Earl  Percy 
parting  from  his  wife  ;  the  knight's  re¬ 
tainers  trotting  away  ;  the  footmen  and 
the  bowmen  with  their  dogs  in  leash  ; 
the  sight  of  the  deer  ;  the  hunting  with 
the  leader  of  the  herd,  a  stag  of  ten  ;  the 
battue — the  archers  posted  for  shooting  ; 
the  rear  of  the  herd,  the  drivers  follow¬ 
ing  ;  the  brattling  of  the  deer — cutting  up 
the  dead  animals  ;  the  battle — the  chief 
waiting,  and  the  tidings  of  the  approach 
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of  the  Scots  ;  the  English  bowmen  ad¬ 
vancing — “a  Percy!  a  Percy!”  the 
Scottish  spearmen  closing — “  a  Douglas  ! 
a  Douglas  !”  the  Douglas  dying  by  an  ar¬ 
row,  the  Percy  by  a  spear  ;  the  death  of 
Witherington  and  the  end  of  the  battle  ; 
the  next  night  and  morning — a  leech  ex¬ 
tracting  an  arrow  ;  women  looking  out 
for  their  husbands  and  brothers  ;  the 
Percy’s  body  found  by  his  wife  ;  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Alnwick  with  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  other  parts  are 
some  medallion  portraits  by  Lady  Tre¬ 
velyan,  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
groups  of  flowers  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
other  friends.  In  the  centre  of  the  grand 
hall  is  a  marble  group  by  Mr.  Woolner, 
the  subject  being  in  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  adornments  for  illustrating  the 
progress  of  civilization.  A  mother  is 
teaching  her  child  to  say  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  The  two  figures  form  the  chief 
subject,  but  around  the  pedestal  are  three 
bas-reliefs.  A  mother  of  an  ancient  race, 
in  savage  love,  is  feeding  her  child  with 
flesh  from  the  point  of  a  sword.  The 
Druids  are  offering  to  the  gods,  in  a 
wicker  cage,  their  enemies  taken  in 
battle.  A  warrior  in  battle  is  driving  his 
chariot  and  cutting  down  his  foes  with 
the  scythed  wheels  of  the  chariot.  The 
supremacy,  the  victory  of  the  Christian 
civilization,  surmounting  them  all,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  told.  In  design  as  in  execution 
the  whole  is,  in  fact,  perfect.  It  is  in¬ 
tended,  as  the  great  English  sculptor 
who  produced  it  tells  me,  to  illustrate, 
by  contrast,  that  civilization  is  due  to  the 
result  of  effort  for  the  subjugation  of  pas¬ 
sion.  The  child  in  the  principal  group 
turns  to  kiss  the  mother,  feeling  her  face 
so  near  ;  the  Christian  mother  checks  it 
with  her  hand  until  the  “  Our  Father” 
is  repeated.  The  savage  mother  on  the 
contrary  feeds  her  child  with  raw  flesh  on 
the  point  of  his  father’s  sword  while  pray¬ 
ing  that  he  may  become  ferocious  and 
destroy  all  his  foes.  The  grand  hall  is 
the  most  striking  feature  within  the  man¬ 
sion.  The  mansion  itself,  possessing  little 
of  external  decoration,  is  set  in  lovely 
grounds,  which  the  present  distinguished 
owner  is  making  still  more  beautiful. 

The  cellars  at  Wallington,  in  which  my 
famous  wine  was  stored,  are  the  remains 
of  the  foundation  of  the  old  tower  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  referred 
when  he  spoke  of  the  ancient  tower  sold 
New  Ssues.— Vou  XXXI.,  No.  3. 


by  Sir  John  Fenwick.  This  tower  was 
probably  once  part  of  a  castle,  for  it  is 
common  in  Northumberland  for  persons 
to  speak  of  Wallington  as  Wallington 
Castle.  The  cellars  are  very  large  in  size, 
and  if  they  ever  were  filled  with  wine  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  a  great 
many  songs  were  written  about  them,  and 
a  great  many  songs  sung  too,  which  had 
their  inspiration,  good  or  bad,  from  that 
dark  sphere  of  enchantment.  The  cellars 
have  stony  walls,  stony  arched  doors,  and 
well-protected  windows.  Once  in  them, 
it  is  said,  was  a  chariot  way,  and  a  place 
where  horses  could  be  stabled. 

Tlie  mention  of  the  cellars  leads  me 
naturally  to  the  wine  that  was  kept  in 
them.  The  wine  was  never  built  up,  as 
some  have  assumed  it  to  have  been.  Sir 
Walter  came  into  possession  of  Walling¬ 
ton  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1846, 
and  I  believe  that  a  part  •of  the  wine  at 
that  time  in  the  cellars  was  sold.  The 
choicest  specimens  were  kept,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Sir  Walter  himself,  though  he 
never  touched  wine,  would  take  visitors 
down  to  the  cellars  and  show  them  what 
precious  old  vinous  stuff  was  there  stowed 
away.  When  Mr.  Woolner  was  at  the 
mansion,  in  1857,  Sir  Walter  took  him 
and  a  number  of  other  friends  into  the 
cellars  and  gave  them  a  most  learned  an¬ 
tiquarian  account  of  the  contents  in  the 
bins,  showing  them  specially  some  very 
ancient  malmsey-sack.  A  bottle  of  this 
”  rare  and  ancient  cordial”  was  tried  by 
the  company  afterward,  at  dinner,  and 
was  pronounced  ”  perfect.” 

The  list  of  wines  which  Sir  Walter  in¬ 
closed  in  his  packet  to  me  is  marked, 
“  Wallington  wines.  Mar” — without  any 
further  date.  The  list  included  speci¬ 
mens  of  St.  Peray,  of  the  date  of  1834  ; 
sherry  of  1837  ;  Madeira  of  1803-1818  ; 
and  old  ;  sherry,  old  ;  sundries  ;  claret, 
and  four  hock  magnums  in  cellar  before 
1777;  sack  and  Tokay;  St.  George; 
hock  ;  port ;  Constantine  ;  French  ;  Sau- 
terne  ;  sundries — whiskey  ;  hollands  ; 
brandy  ;  rumor  kersh  before  1777  ;  Cy¬ 
prus,  1762  ;  port,  1820  ;  port,  (no  date) ; 
cider,  perry  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
other  sundries  the  names  of  which  are  not 
supplied.  To  the  list  a  note  is  added  that 
the  Tokay  and  St.  George  were  bought 
of  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  in  1752. 

The  wine  remained  in  its  old  resting- 
place  until  October  last,  when,  at  the 
*9 
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kind  invitation  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 

I  paid  him  and  Lady  Trevelyan  a  visit  at 
Wallington,  and  made  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  my  vinous  possessions.  The  in¬ 
spection  of  the  cellar  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  greater  variety  of  wine  than  is  stated 
in  the  list.  The  wine  was  stowed  away 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  in  many 
instances  was  almost  buried  in  fungus. 
In  most  cases  the  bottles  were  laid  down 
in  the  manner  that  is  common  in  these 
days  ;  but  in  a  few  samples  the  bottles 
were  placed  upright.  Whoever  last  ar¬ 
ranged  them  had  done  his  work  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  hand,  and  such  care 
had  been  taken  with  certain  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  that  the  labels  were  stamped  in 
metal  with  the  name  of  the  wine,  the 
name  of  the  wine  merchant  and  the  date. 
In  other  instances  the  names  were  painted 
on  labels  of  wood,  the  wood  itself  so  rot¬ 
ten  that  the  writing  could  not  be  made 
out.  In  other  instances  again  the  names 
were  distinguishable  on  the  wood.  Al¬ 
together  we  discovered  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  specimens  of  wines  and  spirits, 
namely  ;  Port,  Claret,  Cyprus,  Hock, 
French,  White  Port,  Pruniac,  St. 
George,  Sack-Tokay,  Malmsey-Sack, 
Frontignac,  Placentine,  Madeira,  Sherry- 
Sack,  a  white  wine  not  named,  a  dark 
wine  not  named.  Arrack,  Brandy,  Gin, 
bottles  containing  Beer,  a  few  bottles  of 
Champagne.  • 

On  entering  carefully  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  specimens,  it  turned  out,  as 
might  be  supposed,  that  in  very  many 
cases  the  bottles  were  half  empty  and  the 
corks  destroyed.  I  have  not  as  yet  de¬ 
termined  the  full  extent  to  which  this  de¬ 
struction,  from  time,  has  taken  place,  but 
I  believe  that  some  sixty  dozen  may  be 
considered  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

Some  of  the  more  ancient  specimens 
are  well  preserved.  The  Hock  Mag¬ 
nums,  which  were  noted  as  having  been 
in  the  cellar  before  1777,  were  found  in 
their  place,  and  some  of  them  entire. 
One  had  given  way  at  the  cork,  but  the 
bottle  still  contained  a  full  pint  of  a  light 
fluid,  which  was  of  aromatic  odor,  but 
owing  to  exposure  to  the  air,  acidifled. 

From  the  curiosity  of  the  experiment, 
my  kind  host.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
wished  to  taste,  at  table,  the  more  re¬ 
markable  specimens  of  these  old  wines, 
and  accordingly  one  bottle  each  of  the 
ancient  Cyprus,  of  1762,  of  the  Port  hav¬ 


ing  date  1784,  of  the  Port  of  1820,  of  the 
Sherry-Sack  of  date  unknown,  of  Ma¬ 
deira  1803,  of  Tokay  1752,  and  of  Malm¬ 
sey-Sack  of  date  unknown,  were  tasted  in 
due  order.  They  were  declared  by  the 
learned  connoisseurs  to  be  in  the  most 
splendid  condition.  The  Cyprus  was 
considered,  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
his  Excellency  the  Greek  Minister  (and 
he  surely  ought  to  know  all  about  Cy¬ 
prus)  to  be  “  superb  !”  the  Malmsey  was 
held  to  be  fit  for  a  second  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence  to  drown  himself  in  ;  the  Sherry- 
Sack  was  thought  to  be  enough  to  call  up 
Jack  Falstaff  in  proprid  per  sand  ;  and  the 
Port  was  declared  of  such  a  character  that 
every  one,  I  believe,  would  have  been 
ready  to  divide  it  with  me  on  the  spot  if 
my  heart  had  not  been  as  hard  as  a  nether 
millstone.  A  bottle,  marked  with  a 
special  leaden  label  as  “Arrack.”  and 
packed  with  several  more  similar  in  kind, 
contained  a  singularly  aromatic  fluid, 
having  something  of  the  odor  of  brandy, 
and  a  rich  golden  color.  A  little  of  it, 
tasted  lately  by  one  who  thought  he  ought 
to  know  the  right  thing,  gave  rise  to  a 
new  song  on  the  Wallington  wine,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  permitted  when 
Arrack  crowned  the  board 

“  Arrack,  alack  ! 

Your  bottle  I  crack 
I  let  out  its  gold. 

Which  never  grows  old, 

Though  it  lies  in  the  cold 
For  a  century  back. 

“  Arrack,  alack  I 

When  your  brother,  the  Sack 
To  the  banquet  went  up 
With  you,  for  the  cup 
Of  them  who  could  sup 
Like  the  Giant  of  Jack — 

“  Arrack,  alack  ’ 

You  reprobate  quack  ! 

•  What  cheeks  you  set  glowing. 

What  words  you  set  going. 

What  blood  you  sent  flowing. 

What  lives  to  the  rack. 

"  Arrack,  alack  ! 

For  you  and  your  pack  ! 

We,  much  wiser  grown. 

For  us  and  our  own. 

Would  leave  you  alone 
And  ne’er  want  you  back. 

Arrack !” 

As  I  look  over  what  I  have  just  writ¬ 
ten  I  begin  to  think  that,  for  a  teetotaler, 
I  must  have  been  getting  rather  too  near 
the  verge  of  enthusiasm  over  this  ancient 
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wine,  and  there  is  about  it,  no  doubt,  an 
antiquarian  flavor  which  is  apt  to  excite 
admiration.  The  admiration  is  quite 
pardonable,  for  in  truth  the  value  of  the 
bequest  is  that  which  is  wrapt  up  in  its 
history. 

The  contents  of  the  cellar  at  Walling- 
ton  give  us  a  good  insight  into  the  kind 
of  life  our  forefathers  led  at  the  wine-table 
from  about  the  year  1750  to  our  time — 
full  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  past.  We  have  in  the  Walling- 
ton  cellar  the  model  of  a  cellar  charged 
for  the  so-called  best  of  occasions,  when 
a  man  could  get  “  as  drunk  as  a  lord” 
and  a  lord  as  drunk  as  he  pleased  on  the 
most  orthodox  intoxicating  delicacies. 
Th‘e  cellar  reads  like  a  book,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  well  with  the  accounts  which  the 
best  book  written  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century  gives  respecting  the  wines 
of  the  table. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  chemical 
works  of  Casper  Neumann,  the  distin¬ 
guished  professor  of  chemistry  at  Berlin, 
were  the  standard  of  their  day,  and  the 
English  translation  of  them  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lewis,  F.R.S.,  had  long  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  deservedly  prominent  place  in 
the  libraries  of  the  learned.  Neumann  de¬ 
scribes  wine  at  great  length,  and  explains 
what  were  the  kinds  in  use  in  his  day, 
with  sundry  remarks  on  their  qualities, 
which  are  worth  knowing  as  matters  of 
history.  He  places  the  wines  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira  Islands  and  of  Palma,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  first.  These  yield  two  kinds, 
Madeira  Sec  and  Canary  or  Palm  Sec, 
the  latter  being  the  richest  and  best  of 
the  two.  The  name  Sec,  corruptly  writ¬ 
ten  Sack,  signifies  dry,  these  wines  being 
made  from  half-dried  grapes.  There  is, 
he  says,  another  sort  of  Sec  prepared 
about  Xeres  in  Spain,  and  hence  called, 
according  to  our  orthography,  Sherris  or 
Sherry.  This  wine  is  considered  in¬ 
ferior  to  both  the  foregoing,  Madeira  Sec 
and  Palm  Sec.  The  wines  of  Candia  and 
of  Greece,  particularly  of  the  latter,  are 
of  common  use,  he  tells  us,  in  Italy. 
Malmsey  was  formerly  the  produce  of 
those  parts  only,  but  was  now  brought 
chiefly  from  Spain.  It  was  a  sweet  wine 
of  golden  or  brownish  color.  The  Italians 
call  it  “  manna  alia  bocca^  e  baisamo  al 
cervello."  Manna  to  the  mouth,  and  bal¬ 
sam  to  the  brain.  In  Portugal,  he  says, 
there  was  plenty  of  red  port,  a  cheap  but 


not  a  very  excellent  wine,  and  this  wine 
he  explains  was  drunk  very  largely  in 
England,  not  I  should  suppose  because 
of  its  cheapness,  but  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  suited  the  English  pal¬ 
ate,  being  sweet  and  having  what  is  called 
‘  ‘  body.  ”  To  the  present  day,  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  all  that  lovers  of  wine 
choose  to  say  against  port-wine,  and  all 
that  we,  its  opponents,  say  against  it,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  acknowledged 
and  easily  proved  evils  originating  in  the 
use  of  port-wine,  there  is  no  wine  that  the 
Englishman  clings  to  like  port.  It  is  al¬ 
most  an  infatuation,  and  it  is  none  the 
less  so  because  of  the  present  idea  of 
vulgarity  which  attaches  to  the  act  of 
drinking  it.  In  the  fight  against  strong 
drink  in  this  country  among  the  upper 
and  upper  middle  classes,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  hard  to  combat  as  the  hereditary 
taste  for  old  port ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
among  those  who  have  attained  to 
middle  age.  Port  is  considerq^  to  be  a 
tonic  ;  port  is  considered  to  be  a  maker 
of  blood  ;  port,  which  has  produced  more 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia  than 
any  other  agent  in  the  world  perchance, 
and  which  has  made  these  painful  affec¬ 
tions  as  hereditary  as  the  taste  for  it,  has 
over  and  over  again  been  accredited  as  a 
remedy  for  all  these  ailments,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  neuralgia.  The  famous  wine- 
cellar  bequeathed  to  me  affords  good  his¬ 
torical  evidence  of  the  inbred  English 
taste  for  old  port.  The  cellar  was  famous 
for  this  luxury,  and  it  remained  best  sup¬ 
plied  with  it  to  the  last. 

Neumann  seems  to  treat  the  sherries  as 
of  little  moment,  and  this  was  clearly  the 
view  held  respecting  them  at  Wallington, 
for  they  form  a  very  poor  item  in  the 
wine  list  there.  Sherry  must  have  come 
into  general  use  as  a  rival  of  port  almost 
in  the  present  century.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Neumann  says  nothing  about  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  in  a  long  list  of  wines  of  which 
he  furnishes  an  analysis  in  order  to  show 
their  spirituous  strength, he  leaves  Cyprus 
out  altogether.  Hock  he  refers  to  as  a 
Rhenish  wine  made  in  Hochheim,  and 
he  calls  it  the  “  prince  of  the  wines  of 
Germany.  ‘  ’  That  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
treasure  in  the  Wallington  cellar  is  proved 
by  the  special  note  that  was  made  in  re¬ 
spect  to  it.  The  Cyprus  seems  also  to 
have  been  considered  as  of  particular 
value,  perhaps  because  of  its  rarity.  To- 
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kayisreferredtoby  Neumann  as  a  choice  sweet,  and  thick  wine,  partaking  rather 
wine,  and  so  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  liqueur  than  of  a  wine.  It  was  bot- 
held  here.  The  note  that  the  specimen  tied  in  small  flat  bottles,  each  one  hold- 
at  Wallington  was  bought  of  Edward  ing,  say,  at  most,  eight  ounces.  I  should 
Wortley  in  1752  is  expressive,  I  think,  of  imagine  that  it  was  brought  round  at  ta- 
that  view.  ble  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  liqueurs 

The  lighter  wines  which  were  com-  are  now.  From  the  name,  as  well  as  from 
monly  used  on  the  Continent  were  not  the  character  of  the  fluid,  I  think  there 
represented  in  any  degree  in  the  collec-  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  obtained  by 
tion.  The  Champagne  that  was  present  the  fermentation  of  prunes  ;  but  whether 
was  comparatively  modem,  and  its  name  it  was  of  English  or  foreign  production  I 
did  not  appear  in  the  old  list.  Frontig-  cannot  say.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
nac  was  not  on  the  list,  but  some  speci-  having  been  stored  for  a  very  long  period, 
mens  of  it  were  found  in  the  bins.  The  and  the  corks  which  closed  the  bottles 
Clarets  were,  I  believe,  from  the  appear-  were  greatly  decayed.  The  White  Port, 
ance  of  the  bottles,  comparatively  mod-  of  which  there  was  a  small  quantity,  had 
ern.  Of  Hermitage,  Cote  roti,  St.  Lau-  the  appearance  of  a  milky-white  fluid  of 
rence,  Lacote,  Neuchatel,  Velteline  or  vinous  odor  and  slight  acidity.  Such 
straw  wine  ;  of  the  wines  of  the  Tyro-  port  was,  I  believe,  and  still  is,  in  favor 
lese,  Tramin,  and  Etsch  ;  of  the  German  as  an  extreme  curiosity  of  unusual  value, 
wines,  Mayne,  Moselle,  Neckar,  and  At  one  time  the  use  of  burning  sulphur 
Elsass,  there  was  no  evidence.  In  like  to  fumigate  wine  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
manner  there  were  no  samples  of  the  serving  it  was  carried  out,  and  by  this 
sweet  ai^d  luscious  heavy  wines  which  means  the  wine  was  decolorized  to  some 
were  in  use  on  the  Continent,  such  as  extent  by  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
Alicant,  Vino  Greco,  Muscatel,  Suren-  which  were  produced.  It  has  been  sug- 
tine,  Salernitan,  Chiarello,  the  “  red  fat  gested,  if  my  memory  is  not  treacherous, 
sweet  and  gratefully  poignant  wine” —  that  white  port  was  produced  in  this  man- 
as  Neumann  defines  it,  called  Lachryma  ner.  Others  have  supposed  that  its  color, 
Christi — or  the  celebrated  hot  strong  red  or  rather  its  wqnt  of  color,  was  owing  to 
wine  Monte  Pulciano.  Vino  Tinto  it-  the  grape  from  which  it  was  made, 
self  had  no  place.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  samples 

From  Neumann’s  analytical  table  we  of  old  wines  in  Wallington  do  not  con- 
may  gather  an  idea  of  the  comparative  vey  the  impression  that  the  wines  them- 
strength  of  the  wines  in  English  use  in  selves  were  unusually  strong.  They  were 
the  best  class  houses  during  the  period  probably  natural  wines,  and  free  from 
of  time  which  is  now  under  our  consid-  the  adulteration — if  that  term  be  strict- 
eration.  The  Madeira  contained  about  ly  applicable — which  has  been  so  corn- 
ten  per  cent  of  absolute  spirit,  the  Fron-  mon  in  our  time,  of  fortifying  wines  by 
tignac  about  twelve  per  cent,  the  sherry  the  addition  of  brandy  or  spirit  up  to 
about  nine  per  cent,  the  Tokay  about  a  high  percentage  of  spirit,  so  as  to  make 
nine  per  cent,  the  white  wine  about  eight  them  partly  approach,  in  strength,  the 
or  nine  per  cent,  and  the  Clarets  about  actual  spirits  sold  as  brandy, whiskey,  and 
nine.  The  wines  that  would  be  richest  rum.  The  old  wines  therefore  might  be 
and  strongest  would  be  the  Malmsey,  taken  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
which  would  contain  probably  fifteen,  or  wines  are  now,  without  being  productive 
even  sixteen,  per  cent  of  spirit,  and  the  of  anything  like  the  same  intoxication. 
Port  which  would  not  be  less  strong.  This,  I  venture  to  submit,  accounts  fairly 
The  Cyprus  would  be  probably  weaker,  for  the  circumstance,  so  often  dwelt  upon 
containing  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  by  those  who  like  to  make  a  factitious  ex- 
spirit  The  Cyprus,  Port,  Malmsey,  and  cuse  for  taking  alcohol,  that  many  of  our 
Madeira  would  all  be  very  rich  in  sac-  forefathers  of  last  century,  and  of  the 
charine  substances.  early  part  of  the  present  century,  were 

There  are  two  wines  in  the  collection  two,  and  even  three,  bottle  men.  and  yet 
the  history  of  which  I  cannot  so  easily  managed  to  live  to  a  fair  old  age,  mar- 
trace  as  I  can  the  rest.  These  are  the  tyrs  to  gout  notwithstanding.  In  these 
Pruniac  and  White  Port.  The  Pruniac  days  even  two-bottle  men  would  go  out 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  dark,  extremely  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  because,  in 
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point  of  fact,  they  would  be  taking  twice 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  compared  with 
the  two-bottle  men  of  the  previous  age. 
At  the  same  time  the  large  quantity  of 
saccharine  substance  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  would  take  with  their  sweet  wines 
would  be  provocative  itself  of  gouty  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  would  greatly  assist  the  al¬ 
cohol  in  calling  forth  those  tendencies  in 
a  pronounced  form. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  given  a  fair  answer 
to  the  curious  who  wish  to  know  all  about 
this  old  store  of  wine  for  its  antiquity’s 
sake,  and  they,  if  they  like  to  go  into  the 
calculation,  will  be  better  able,  I  dare 
say,  than  1  am  to  estimate  its  commercial 
value — a  value  which  probably  rests  as 
much  on  its  history,  even  to  lovers  of 
wine,  as  on  its  particular  and  “  superb” 
quality.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  question  of  value  where  I  found 
it ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  should  know 
most  on  the  subject  differ  so  egregiously, 
I  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion  the  state¬ 
ment  of  which  would  prove  satisfactory 
to  anybody.  More  than  that,  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  the  question  does  not 
much  trouble  me. 

On  some  of  the  other  questions  I  can 
be  more  explicit.  Until  the  letter  came 
announcing  it,  I  had  no  knowledge  what* 
ever  that  any  such  bequest  was  in  con¬ 
templation.  I  had  not  the  honor  of 
knowing  SirWalter  Trevelyan  until  a  very 
short  time  before  his  death.  I  had  seen 
him  once  at  a  public  meeting  over  which 
he  presided,  and  after  which  he  invited 
me,  briefly  and  heartily,  to  visit  him  at 
Wallington.  A  short  time  after  that  he 
called  one  morning  to  see  me  at  my 
house,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  a 
conversation,  and  to  invite  me  more  for¬ 
mally  to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  I  could 
find  some  days  of  leisure.  He  gave  me 
a  short  description  of  Wallington,  but 
dwelt  chiefly  on  matters  social  and  polit¬ 
ical,  asking  me  many  questions  bearing 
on  social  and  sanitary  reforms  and  how 
far  men  of  science  were  interested  in  leg¬ 
islation.  He  seemed  to  consider  that 
scientific  learning  led  its  professors  too 
far  away  from  the  practical  reforms  which 
in  this  day  are  urgently  needed  and  which 
should  be  determined  from  scientific 
data.  He  took  up  particularly  a  subject 
on  which  I  had  written,  and  which  he 
said  interested  him  deeply — namely,  the 
relation  of  life  and  health  to  labor  and  oc¬ 


cupation  of  various  kinds.  Nothing,  he 
remarked,  struck  him  more  as  a  social 
question  of  the  day  than  the  extreme 
difference  in  the  effects  of  what  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  be  kindred  occu¬ 
pations,  on  the  life  of  the  occupied,  and 
he  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  good 
results  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  physical  evils 
which  are  due  to  what  appears  to  be  an 
obstinate  and  dogged  resistance  to  those 
rules  for  health  which  men  of  science 
have,  at  so  much  trouble,  worked  out 
and  established.  Perhaps,  he  added, 
there  was  fault  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  teach  as  well  as  of  those  who 
had  to  be  taught,  and  that  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  these  two  classes  was  so  wide  be¬ 
cause  the  pride  of  science  stood,  as  it 
were,  rigidly  apart  from  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance.  He  felt  it  was  important,  he 
c^ded,  that  men  from  the  ranks  of  sci¬ 
ence  should  go  into  Parliament,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  as  party  men,  but  because  from 
their  special  knowledge  they  might  be 
able  to  speak,  from  the  floor  of  the  house, 
on  special  subjects  with  advantage  and 
with  an  authority  which  does  not  now  at¬ 
tach  to  them.  He  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  he  thought  I  ought  myself  to  con¬ 
sider  this  point,  and  that  if  he  were  in  my 
place  he  should  not  hesitate  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  added,  that  if  I  ever  came  to 
that  view,  it  would  give  him  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  render  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  apart  altogether  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  personal  political  opinions'  and 
sympathies. 

In  one  direction  only  did  he  appear  to 
approach  the  subject  of  wine.  He  spoke 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  progress,  in  the  future,  of  the  cause 
of  temperance  throughout  the  world  ; 
and,  alluding  to  a  lecture  or  address 
of  mine,  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  the 
produce  of  vineyards,  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  a  way  had  yet  been  indicated  by 
which  that  produce,  and  the  industry  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  now  utilized,  could  be  ap¬ 
plied,  should  the  trade  in  wine  and  alco¬ 
hol  become,  as  he  believed  it  would 
become,  seriously  imperilled.  The  ques¬ 
tion  led  us  into  the  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  and 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
act  of  fermentation.  He  inquired,  fur¬ 
ther,  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  arts,  and  particularly  of  its  value 
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as  a  medicinal  agent,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  value  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  itself,  and  its  value  as  an  agent  from 
which  other  medicinal  substances,  such 
as  ether  and  chloroform,  take  their 
origin. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  answered 
these  questions  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal,  and  then  my  visitor  left  me  with 
many  expressions  of  good- will,  but  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  a  bequest.  ‘  ‘  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me  for  having  interviewed 
you,  and  1  hope  you  will  come  and  spend 
a  week  at  Wallington  before  long,”  was 
all  that  he  further  added  on  taking  his 
leave.  Unfortunately,  although  I  re¬ 
ceived  another  invitation  by  letter,  I  was 
not  able  to  return  his  visit,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again,  which  I  much  regret,  for 
a  more  interesting  scholarly  gentleman  I 
have  rarely  seen.  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  as  young  as  if  he  had  been  a  student  of 
early  life,  and  there  was  in  his  words  an 
expression  of  hope  for  the  steady  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  classes  of  men  it  was 
most  cheering  to  hear.  In  fact,  a  man  so 
advanced  in  life — he  was  then  in  his 
eightieth  year — and  so  full  of  expectation 
of  results  from  the  course  of  modem  de¬ 
velopments  of  thought  and  of  action  it 
had  never  before  been  my  lot  to  see. 

Since  his  death  I  have  been  told  by 
those  w’ho  knew  him  well  that  Sir  Walter 
was  at  all  times  equally  happy  in  conver¬ 
sation,  that  he  was  always  and  at  every 
opportunity  a  student,  and,  in  return, 
had  ‘at  command  a  fund  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  which  he  never  obtruded  on 
his  listener,  but  which  he  was  no  less 
ready  to  supply.  His  library,  one  friend 
of  his  writes,  contained  one  of  the 
“  largest  and  finest  collections  of  books 
in  the  north  of  England.  Its  owner  was 
completely  master  of  it.  As  you  sat  and 
talked,  and  topic  after  topic  came  to  the 
surface.  Sir  Walter  would  remark,  ‘  I 
think  1  can  show  you  something  that  will 
interest  you  on  that,’  and  quietly  he 
would  bring  you  book  after  book,  and 
I)amphlet,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  a  mark  at  the 
place  bearing  on  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.” 

To  the  last  question  that  is  so  often 
asked  of  me.  What  I  shall  do  with  my 
trust,  I  am  as  little  able  to  answer  as  any 
one  can  be  to  answer  for  me.  I  am  in¬ 
structed  to  apply  it  for  scientific  pur¬ 


poses,  and  how  to  meet  that  necessity  is 
the  difficulty.  The  difficulty,  moreover, 
is  not  in  the  least  lessened  by  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  suggestions  that  have  been  sent 
me  as  to  method  of  disposal.  I  have 
been  offered  six.  and  even  eight  times  the 
actual  monetary  value  of  the  bequest  on 
certain  conditions  of  application  which, 
to  some  minds,  might  seem  quite  right 
and  honorable,  but  w'hich  to  me  do  not 
partake  of  that  character  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  me  conscience  free  to  accept  the 
offers.  Sir  Walter  himself  felt  most  of 
the  difficulties  that  I  feel.  He  did  not 
like  to  destroy  the  wine  because  he  held 
it  to  be  of  considerable  value  from  its 
history,  and  from  the  curiosity  all  lovers 
and  students  of  antiquities  feel  for  the 
smallest  specimens  of  the  past  which 
mark  the  history  of  the  past.  That  feel¬ 
ing  I  share  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
from  what  I  have  learned  that  he  at¬ 
tached  much  value  to  the  wine  intrinsi¬ 
cally,  as  many  would  who  like  wine  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  that  feeling  I  share 
entirely.  It  certainly  was  never  his  wish 
or  intention  that  the  wine  should  be  so 
applied  as  to  exalt  the  praises  of  wine, 
and  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  wine¬ 
drinking,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  curious 
in  drinking ;  and  that  feeling  I  also 
share. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  me  in  many 
humorous  ways  to  dis|>ose  of  the  treasure. 
A  late  learned  judge  begged  me  to  let  her 
Majesty’s  judges  give  a  solemn  and  de¬ 
cisive  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
choicer  specimens,  .\nother  not  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  would  probably  be 
a  more  competent  tribunal.  A  great 
statesman  put  in  his  natural  claim  for  one 
specimen,  at  least,  “  of  that  old  Port.” 
Some  of  my  brethren  of  the  Fellows 
Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
have  intimated  that  at  a  college  dinner 
the  college  might  possibly  form  a  diag¬ 
nosis  that  would  be  of  value,  and  for 
which  nothing  in  way  of  fee  would  be  as¬ 
sessed.  That  admirable  fraternity,  of 
which  I  am  a  most  undutiful  member,  the 
Grand  Order  of  Freemasons  have  not  let 
me  pass  without  a  word.  Some  of  them 
have  considered  that,  as 

**  Aniiquity’s  pride 
Is  all  on  their  side,” 

no  body  of  men  could  be  more  competent 
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to  deal  with  the  problem  than  they,  and 
that  they  could  discuss  the  wine  over  it¬ 
self  with  a  decision  and  precision  that 
belongs  to  no  other  craft,  when  the  la¬ 
borious  and  crushing  labors  in  which  they 
are  so  bften  engaged  subside  ^nto  the 
tranquillity  of  repose  and  the  physical 
restoration  of  exhausted  energies.  An 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  disciple  of  tem¬ 
perance  to  the  hilt  would  like  to 

"  Point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,” 

by  carrying  the  wine  on  a  Thames 
steamer  opposite  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  while  those  Houses  are  sit¬ 
ting,  and  discharging  the  whole  cargo 
into  the  Thames,  bottle  by  bottle,  to  the 
tuneful  measure  of  a  minute  gun.  The 
number  of  unfortunate  widows  and  others 
disconsolate  and  afflicted  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  one  or  two  bottles  of  the  old 
Port  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  ;  in 
fact,  long  as  1  have  practised  the  healing 
art,  and  teacher  as  I  have  been  of  thera¬ 
peutical  science  itself,  I  had  never  until 
now  learned  to  what  a  number  of  cura¬ 
tive  uses  old  Port  can  be  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  It  might,  if  human 
evidence  could  be  accepted  as  accumu¬ 
lative  evidence  derived  from  individual 
experience  and  backed  by  individual  au- 
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thority,  be  the  lost,  or  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  Elixir  Vita  itself. 

Seriously,  the  disposal  of  this  gift  is  a 
troublesome  duty.  Possibly  Sir  Walter 
thought  that  I  could  take  the  wine  and, 
by  a  magic  scientific  spell,  transform  it 
into  some  agent  or  agents  that  might  be 
useful  to  mankind  and  lead  to  no  harm 
ful  result  in  return.  Or,  possibly,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  a  means  would 
occur  for  enabling  me  to  dispose  of  the 
wine  for  an  entirely  innocuous  use,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  some  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  which  I  might  be  usefully  en¬ 
gaged.  These  two  courses  remain  open 
for  consideration,  and  if  I  could  see  my 
way  to  the  last,  I  should  be  a  happier  or 
less  burdened  man. 

Meanwhile  I  have  removed  the  treasure 
from  its  old  resting-place  and  have  re¬ 
placed  it  in  a  similar  vault  with  all  due 
ceremony  and  care,  and  with  scarcely  an 
accident  during  removal.  By  this  method 
it  is  preserved  intact,  and  the  antiquaries 
who  are  curious  about  wine  may  rest  in 
peace  until  some  ingenious  suggestion  of 
a  practical  kind  breaks  the  charm,  by 
showing  how  one  total  abstainer  can  make 
use  of  wine  which  another  total  abstainer 
has  left  him,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of 
Science. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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In  the  suburb  of  one  of  the  most  ro¬ 
mantically  situated  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
there  lives  the  most  remarkable  oriental 
whom  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
meet.  Travelling  through  that  interesting 
country  a  few  months  ago,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  British  Government  to  in¬ 
troduce  some  much-needed  reforms,  I 

arrived  at - .  I  purposely  abstain 

from  mentioning  the  name  of  the  place, 
as  my  Eastern  friend,  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  paper,  desires 
his  incognito  to  be  observed,  for  reasons 
which  the  reader  will  easily  understand 
on  its  perusal.  I  remained  there  some 
weeks  examining  the  state  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  at  that  time  a  good 
deal  disturbed,  and  giving  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  the  benefit  of  a  little  wholesome 
counsel  and  advice,  which,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  they  wholly  disregarded. 
My  officious  interference  in  their  affairs 


not  unnaturally  procured  me  some  noto¬ 
riety  ;  and  I  received,  in  consequence, 
numerous  visits  from  members  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  detailing  their 
grievances,  and  anxious  to  know  what 
chance  there  might  be  of  a  forcible  in¬ 
tervention  on  the  part  of  England  by 
which  these  should  be  redressed.  In  my 
intercourse  with  them  1  was  struck  by 
their  constant  allusion  to  an  apparently 
mysterious  individual,  who  evidently  en¬ 
joyed  a  reputation  for  an  almost  super¬ 
natural  sagacity,  and  whose  name  they 
never  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  indeed,  I  might 
almost  say,  of  awe.  My  curiosity  at  last 
became  excited,  and  I  made  special  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  this  unknown  sage. 
I  found  that  he  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  the  town,  on  a  farm  which  he 
had  purchased  about  five  years  ago  ;  that 
no  one  knew  from  whence  he  had  come  ; 
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that  he  spoke  both  Turkish  and  Arabic 
as  his  native  tongues  ;  but  that  some  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  a  Frank,  owing  to  his 
entire  neglect  of  all  the  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances  of  a  good  Moslem,  and  to  a 
certain  foreign  mode  of  thought  ;  while 
others  maintained  that  no  man  who  had 
not  been  bom  an  oriental  could  adapt 
himself  so  naturally  to  the  domestic  life 
of  the  East,  and  acquire  its  social  habits 
with  such  ease  and  perfection.  His  eru¬ 
dition  was  said  to  be  extraordinary,  and 
his  life  seemed  passed  in  studying  the 
literature  of  many  languages — his  agent 
for  the  purchase  and  forwarding  of  such 
books  and  papers  as  he  needed  being  a 
foreign  merchant  at  the  nearest  seaport. 
He  seemed  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  but  his  mode  of  life  was  simple 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  employed  large 
sums  in  relieving  the  distress  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  in  protecting  by  the 
necessary  bribes  those  who  were  unable 
to  protect  themselves  from  oppression. 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  adored  by  the 
country  people  for  miles  round,  while 
he  was  rather  respected  and  feared  than 
disliked  by  the  Turkish  officials — for  he 
was  extremely  tolerant  of  their  financial 
necessities,  and  quite  understood  that 
they  were  compelled  to  squeeze  money 
out  of  the  peasantry,  because,  as  they 
received  no  pay,  they  would  starve 
themselves  unless  they  did. 

To  this  gentleman  I  sent  my  card, 
with  a  note  in  French,  stating  that  I 
was  a  travelling  Englishman,  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  immediate 
prospect  at  the  coming  election,  con¬ 
sumed  with  a  desire  to  reform  Asia  Minor, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  enlighten  my  country¬ 
men  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  I  actually 
put  all  this  in  my  note,  but  it  was  couched 
in  the  usual  tone  of  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  are  cramming  political  ques¬ 
tions  abroad  which  are  likely  to  come  up 
next  session.  I  know  the  style,  because 
I  have  been  in  the  House  myself.  The 
note  I  received  in  reply  was  in  English, 
and  ran  as  follows  : 

“  Dear  Sir  :  If  you  are  not  other¬ 
wise  engaged,  it  will  give  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  dining 
with  me  to-morrow  evening  at  seven.  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  the  preliminary  for¬ 
mality  of  a  visit,  but  I  have  an  appoint¬ 


ment  at  some  distance  in  the  country, 
which  will  detain  me  until  too  late  an 
hour  to  call.  Believe  me,  yours  very 
truly,  - Effendi. 

“  P.S. — As  you  may  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  ^nding  your  way,  my  servant  will 
be  with  you  at  half-past  six  to  serve  as  a 
guide.” 

”  Dear  me,”  I  thought,  as  I  read  this 
civilized  epistle  with  amazement,  “  I 
wonder  whether  he  expects  me  to  dress  ;” 
for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  come 
utterly  unprovided  for  any  such  contin¬ 
gency,  my  wearing  apparel,  out  of  regard 
for  my  baggage-mule,  having  been  limited 
to  the  smallest  allowance  consistent  with 
cleanliness.  Punctually  at  the  hour 
named,  my  dragoman  informed  me  that 
- Effendi’s  servant  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  ;  and,  arrayed  in  the  shooting- 
coat,  knee-breeches,  and  riding-boots 
which  formed  my  only  costume,  1  fol¬ 
lowed  him  on  foot  through  the  narrow 
winding  streets  of  the  town,  until  we 
emerged  into  its  gardens,  and  following 
a  charming  path  between  orchards  of 
fruit-trees,  gradually  reached  its  extreme 
outskirts,  when  it  turned  into  a  narrow 
glen,  down  which  foamed  a  brawling  tor¬ 
rent.  A  steep  ascent  for  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  brought  us  to  a  large  gate  in  a  wall. 
This  w'as  immediately  opiened  by  a  por¬ 
ter  who  lived  in  a  lodge  outside,  and  I 
found  myself  in  grounds  that  were  half 
park,  half  flower-garden,  in  the  (|entre 
of  which,  on  a  terrace  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  stood  the  house  of  my 
host — a  Turkish  mansion  with  projecting 
latticed  windows,  and  a  courtyard  with  a 
colonnade  round  it  and  a  fountain  in  the 
middle.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  led  to 
the  principal  entrance,  and  at  the  top  of 
it  stood  a  tall  figure  in  the  flowing  Turk¬ 
ish  costume  of  fifty  years  ago,  now,  alas  ! 
becoming  very  rare  among  the  upper 
classes.  I  wondered  whether  this  could 
be  the  writer  of  the  invitation  to  dinner  ; 
but  my  doubts  were  speedily  solved  by 
the  empressement 'KxXh  which  this  turbaned 
individual,  who  seemed  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  descended  the  steps, 
and  with  the  most  consummate  ease  and 
grace  of  manner  advanced  to  shake 
hands  and  give  me  a  welcome  of  un¬ 
affected  cordiality.  He  spoke  English 
with  the  greatest  fluency,  though  with  a 
slight  accent,  and  in  appearance  was  of 
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the  fair  type  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
Turkey  ;  the  eyes  dark  blue,  mild  in  re- 
])Ose,  but,  when  animated,  expanding  and 
flashing  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  intelli* 
gence  which  lay  behind  them.  The  beard 
was  silky  and  slightly  auburn.  The 
whole  expression  of  the  face  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  winning  and  attractive,  and  I 
instinctively  felt  that  if  it  only  depended 
upon  n\e,  we  should  soon  become  fast 
friends.  Such  in  fact  proved  to  be  the 
case.  We  had  a  perfect  little  dinner, 
cooked  in  Turkish  style,  but  served  in 
European  fashion  ;  and  afterward  talked 
so  far  into  the  night  that  my  host  would 
not  hear  of  my  returning,  and  put  me 
into  a  bedroom  as  nicely  furnished  as  if 
it  had  been  in  a  country-house  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Next  morning  I  found  that  my 
dragoman  and  baggage  had  all  been 
transferred  from  the  house  of  the  family 
with  whom  1  had  been  lodging  in  town, 
and  1  was  politely  given  to  understand 
that  I  was  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at 

- .  At  the  expiration  of  a  week  I 

was  so  much  struck  by  the  entirely 
novel  view,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  which 
my  host  took  of  the  conflict  between 
Christendom  and  Islam,  and  by  the 
philosophic  aspect  under  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  Eastern  Question  generdly, 
that  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  putting  his  ideas  in  w-riting,  and 
allowing  me  to  publish  them — prefacing 
his  remarks  by  any  explanation  in  regard 
to  his  own  personality  which  he  might 
feel  disposed  to  give.  He  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  comply  with  this  request, 
his  native  modesty  and  shrinking  from 
notoriety  of  any  sort  presenting  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  rushing 
into  print,  even  in  the  strictest  incognito. 
However,  by  dint  of  persistent  importu¬ 
nity,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  his  reserve,  and  he  consented  to 
throw  into  the  form  of  a  personal  com¬ 
munication  addressed  to  me  whatever  he 
had  to  say,  and  to  allow  me  to  make  any 
use  of  it  I  liked. 

I  confess  that  when  I  came  to  read  his 
letter,  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
the  uncompromising  manner  in  which 
the  Effendi  had  stated  his  case  ;  and  I 
should  have  asked  him  to  modify  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  had  couched  his  views, 
but  I  felt  convinced  that  had  I  done  so 
he  would  have  withdrawn  it  altogether. 


I  was,  moreover,  ashamed  to  admit  that 
I  doubted  whether  I  should  find  a  maga¬ 
zine  in  England  with  sufficient  courage 
to  publish  it.  As,  although  my  friend 
wrote  English  with  extraordinary  facility 
for  an  oriental,  the  style  was  somewhat 
defective,  I  ventured  to  propose  that  I 
should  rewrite  it,  retaining  not  merely 
the  ideas,  but  the  expressions  as  far  as 
possible.  To  this  he  readily  consented 
and  as  I  read  it  over  to  him  afterward, 
and  he  approved  of  it  in  its  present  form, 
I  can  guarantee  that  his  theory  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  collision  between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  accurately  rep¬ 
resented.  I  need  not  say  that  I  differ 
from  it  entirely,  "nd  in  our  numerous 
conversations  gave  my  reasons  for  doing 
so.  I  will  not  enter  into  them  here, 
however,  as  they  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
intelligent  reader  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  many  fallacies  contained  in  the 
Effendi’s  line  of  argument,  I  have 
thought  it  well  that  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  public  in  England,  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  question 
of  reform,  especially  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
occupies  a  dominant  piosition  in  English 
politics  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  know,  not  only  that  many 
intelligent  Turks  consider  a  reform  of  the 
government  hopeless,  but  to  what  causes 
they  attribute  the  present  decrepit  and 
corrupt  condition  of  the  empire.  We 
can  gather  from  the  views  here  expressed, 
though  stated  in  a  most  uncomplimentary 
manner,  why  many  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  Moslems,  while  lamenting  the  vices 
which  have  brought  their  country  to  ruin, 
refuse  to  co-operate  in  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of.  the  Western  Powers,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  only  be  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  However  much  we  may 
differ  from  those  whom  we  wish  to  bene¬ 
fit,  it  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  ears  to 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  ourselves  or 
our  religion,  simply  because  they  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  us.  We  can  best  achieve  our 
end  by  candidly  listening  to  what  they 
may  have  to  say.  And  this  must  be  my 
apology,  as  well  as  that  of  the  magazine 
in  which  it  appears,  for  the  publication  of 
a  letter  so  hostile  in  tone  to  our  cherished 
convictions  and  beliefs.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that 
while  many  of  its  statements  are  preju¬ 
diced  and  highly  colored,  others  are  not 
altogether  devoid  of  some  foundation  in 
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truth  .  it  never  can  do  us  any  harm  to 
see  ourselves  sometimes  as  others  see  us. 
The  tendency  of  mankind,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  Englishmen,  is  so  very  much 
that  of  the  ostrich,  which  is  satisfied  to 
keep  its  head  in  the  sand  and  see  nothing 
that  is  disturbing  to  its  self-complacency, 
that  a  little  rough  handling  occasionally 
does  no  harm. 

These  considerations  have  induced  me 
to  do  my  best  to  make  “  the  bark  of  the 
distant  Effendi”  be  heard,  to'use  the  fine 
imagery  of  Bon  Gaultier;*  and  with 
these  few  words  of  introduction  I  will 
leave  him  to  tell  his  own  tale,  and  state 
his  opinions  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day. 

“  My  Dear  Friend  : 

“  I  proceed,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  put  in  writing  a  resume  in 
a  condensed  form  of  the  views  which 
I  have  expressed  in  our  various  conver¬ 
sations  together  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
premising  only  that  I  have  yielded  to  it 
under  strong  pressure,  because  I  fear 
they  may  wound  the  sensibilities  or  shock 
the  prejudices  of  your  countrymen.  As, 
however,  you  assure  me  that  they  are 
sufficiently  tolerant  to  have  the  question 
in  which  they  are  so  much  interested 
presented  to  them  from  an  oriental  point 
of  view,  I  shall  write  with  perfect  frank¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  conviction  that  opinions, 
however  unpalatable  they  may  be,  which 
are  only  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
truth,  will  meet  with  some  response  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  are  animated 
with  an  equally  earnest  desire  to  find  it. 
In  order  to  explain  how  I  have  come  to 
form  these  opinions,  I  must,  at  the  cost 
of  seeming  egoistic,  make  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  about  myself.  My  father  was 
an  official  of  high  rank  and  old  Turkish 
family,  resident  for  some  time  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  afterward  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  seaport  in  the  Levant.  An  unusu¬ 
ally  enlightened  and  well-educated  man, 
he  associated  much  with  Europeans  ;  and 
from  early  life  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  lan¬ 
guages.  He  died  w’hen  I  was  about 

*  “  Say,  is  it  the  glance  of  the  haughty  vizier. 
Or  the  bark  of  the  distant  effendi,  you 
fear  ?" 

— '•  Eastern  Serenade Bon  Gaultier’s  “  Book 
of  Ballads.” 


twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  I  determined 
to  make  use  of  the  affluence  to  which  I 
fell  heir,  by  travelling  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  I  had  already  read  largely  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  both  F'rance  and  Italy,  and 
had  to  a  certain  extent  become  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  modes  of  thought,  and  I 
may  even  say  from  the  religious  ideas, 
prevalent  among  my  countrymen.  I 
went  in  the  first  instance  to  Roine,  and 
after  a  year’s  sojourn  there  proceeded  to 
England,  where  I  assumed  an  Italian 
name,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  institutions,  literature, 
and  religion  of  the  country.  I  was  at  all 
times  extremely  fond  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  this  led  me  to  a  study  of 
German.  Sly  pursuits  were  so  engross¬ 
ing  that  I  saw  little  of  society,  and  the 
few  friends  I  made  were  among  a  com¬ 
paratively  humble  class.  I  remained  in 
England  ten  years,  travelling  occasionally 
on  the  Continent,  and  visiting  Turkey 
twice  during  that  time.  I  then  proceeded 
to  America,  where  I  passed  a  year,  and 
thence  went  to  India  by  way  of  Japan  and 
China.  In  India  I  remained  two  years, 
resuming  during  this  period  an  oriental 
garb,  and  living  principally  among  my 
co-religionists.  I  was  chiefly  occupied, 
however,  in  studying  the  religious  move¬ 
ment  among  the  Hindoos  known  as  the 
Bramo  Somaj.  From  India  I  went  to 
Ceylon,  v’^here  I  lived  in  great  retirement, 
and  became  deeply  immersed  in  the  more 
occult  knowledges  of  Buddhism.  In¬ 
deed,  these  mystical  studies  so  intensely 
interested  me  that  it  was  with  difficulty, 
after  a  stay  of  three  years,  that  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tearing  myself  away  from  them. 
I  then  passed,  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  into  Persia,  remained  a  year  in  Te¬ 
heran,  whence  I  went  to  Damascus, 
where  I  lived  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  I  performed  the  Hadj,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  as  an  act  of  devotion.  Five 
years  ago  I  arrived  here  on  my  way  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  so  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  spot  and  the  repose 
which  it  seemed  to  offer  me  that  I  de¬ 
termined  to  pitch  my  tent  here  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  days,  and  to  spend  them 
in  doing  what  I  could  to  improve  the 
lot  of  those  amid  whom  Providence  had 
thrown  me. 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  record  of  my 
travels  will  be  received  with  considerable 
surprise  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
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habits  of  life  of  Turks  generally.  I  have 
given  it,  however,  to  account  for  the  train 
of  thought  into  which  I  have  been  led, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  ar- 
lived,  and  to  explain  the  exceptional  and 
isolated  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
among  my  own  countrymen,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  no  sympathy  with  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  me  through  life,  or 
with  th^  results.  I  have  hitherto  ob¬ 
served,  therefore,  a  complete  reticence  in 
regard  to  both.  Should,  however,  these 
pages  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  member 
of  the  Theosophic  Society,  either  in 
America,  Europe,  or  Asia,  they  will  at 
once  recognize  the  writer  as  one  of  their 
number,  and  will,  1  feel  sure,  respect 
that  reserve  as  to  my  f>ersonality  which  I 
wish  to  maintain* 

“  1  have  already  said  that  in  early  life 
1  became  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
religion  in  which  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  ;  and,  determined  to  discard  all  early 
prejudices,  I  resolved  to  travel  over  the 
world,  visiting  the  various  centres  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  comparative  study  of  the  value  of  its 
religions,  and  of  arriving  at  some  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  one  I  ought  myself  to 
adopt.  As,  however,  they  each  claimed 
to  be  derived  from  an  inspired  source,  I 
very  soon  became  overwhelmed  with  the 
presumption  of  the  task  which  I  had  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  for  I  was  not  conscious  of  the 
])ossession  of  any  verifying  faculty  which 
would  warrant  my  deciding  between  the 
claims  of  different  revelations,  or  of 
judging  of  the  merits  of  rival  forms  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Nor  did  it  seem  possible  to 
me  that  any  evidence  in  favor  of  a  reve¬ 
lation  which  was  in  all  instances  offered 
by  human  beings  like  myself,  could  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  another  human  being 
should  dare  to  assert  that  it  could  have 
none  other  than  a  divine  origin  ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  author  of  it  was  in 
all  instances  in  external  appearance  also 
a  human  being.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
far  from  being  so  daring  as  to  maintain 
that  no  divine  revelation,  claiming  to  be 
such,  is  not  pervaded  with  a  divine  affla¬ 
tus.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  they  must 
all  be  so.  Their  relative  values  must  de¬ 
pend,  so  far  as  our  own  earth  is  con¬ 
cerned,  upon  the  amount  of  moral  truth 
of  a  curative  kind  in  regard  to  this 
world’s  moral  disease  which  they  contain. 


and  upon  their  practical  influence  upon 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  men.  I  was 
therefore  led  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  objects  which  were  proposed 
by  various  religions  ;  and  I  found  that 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  had  been 
diverted  from  their  original  design  of 
world-regeneration,  were  the  results  un¬ 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  human  righteous¬ 
ness  was  concerned  ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  mind  of  the  devotee 
upon  a  future  state  of  life,  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  his  soul  after  he  left  this  world, 
tended  to  produce  an  enlightened  selfish¬ 
ness  in  his  daily  life,  which  has  culmi¬ 
nated  in  its  extreme  form  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  religion,  and  finally  resulted 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  Western 
civilization.  For  it  is  only  logical,  if  a 
man  be  taught  to  consider  his  highest  re¬ 
ligious  duty  to  be  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  while  the  salvation  of  his  neighbor’s 
occupies  a  secondary  place,  that  he 
should  instinctively  feel  his  highest 
earthly  duty  is  the  welfare  of  his  own  hu¬ 
man  personality  and  those  belonging  to 
it  in  this  world.  It  matters  not  whether 
this  future  salvation  is  to  be  attained  by 
an  act  of  faith  or  by  merit  through  good 
works — the  effort  is  none  the  less  a  selfish 
one.  The  religion  to  which  I  am  now 
referring  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the 
popular  form  of  Christianity.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
founder  of  this  religion,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  distorted  character  it  has  assumed  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  three  great  sects 
into  which  it  has  become  divided — to 
wit,  the  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
Christians.  There  is  no  teaching  so  thor¬ 
oughly  altruistic  in  its  character,  and 
which,*  if  it  could  be  literally  applied, 
would,  I  believe,  exercise  so  direct  and 
beneficial  an  influence  on  the  human  race, 
as  the  teaching  of  Christ  ;  but  as  there  is 
no  religious  teacher  whose  moral  stand¬ 
ard,  in  legard  to  the  duties  of  men 
toward  each  other  in  this  world,  was  so 
lofty,  so  there  is  none,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  an  impartial  student,  the  spirit  of 
whose  revelation  has  been  more  perverted 
and  degraded  by  His  followers  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  The  Buddhist,  the  Hin¬ 
doo,  and  the  Mohammedan,  though  they 
have  all  more  or  less  lost  the  influence  of 
the  afflatus  which  pervades  their  sacred 
writings,  have  not  actually  constructed  a 
theology  based  upon  the  inversion  of  the 
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Their  light,  never  so  bright  as  that  which 
illumined  the  teachings  of  Christ,  has 
died  away  till  but  a  faint  flicker  remains  ; 
but  Christians  have  developed  their  social 
and  political  morality  out  of  the  very 
blackness  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  ‘  The 
Light  of  the  World.’  Hence  it  is  that 
wherever  modern  Christendom — which  I 
w'ill,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  Christendom  proposed  by  Christ, 
style  Anti-Christendom* — comes  into 
contact  with  the  races  who  live  under  the 
dim  religious  light  of  their  respective 
revelations,  the  feeble  rays  of  the  latter 
become  extinguished  by  the  gross  dark¬ 
ness  of  this  Anti-Christendom,  and  they 
lie  crushed  and  mangled  under  the  iron 
heel  of  its  organized  and  sanctified  sel¬ 
fishness.  The  real  God  of  Anti-Christen¬ 
dom  is  Mammon  :  in  Catholic  Anti- 
Christendom,  tempered  by  a  lust  of  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporal  power  ;  in  Greek  Anti- 
Christendom,  tempered  by  a  lust  of  race 
aggrandizement ;  but  in  Protestant  Anti- 
Christendom,  reigning  supreme.  The 
cultivation  of  the  selfish  instinct  has  un¬ 
naturally  developed  the  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  ;  has  stimulated  competition  ;  and 
has  produced  a  combination  of  mechani¬ 
cal  inventions,  political  institutions,  and 
an  individual  force  of  character,  against 
which  so-called  ‘  heathen  ’  nations,  whose 
cupidities  and  covetous  propensities  lie 
comparatively  dormant,  are  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  prevail. 

“  This  overpowering  love  of  ‘  the  root 
of  all  evil,’  with  the  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  railroads,  tele¬ 
graphs,  ironclads,  and  other  appliances, 
•  which  it  has  discovered  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth,  and  the  destruction  of 
those  who  impede  its  accumulation,  con- 

*  I  here  remarked  to  the  Effendi  that  there 
was  something  very  offensive  to  Christians  in 
the  term  ./4«ri-Christendom,  as  it  possessed  a 
peculiar  signification  in  their  religious  belief ; 
and  I  requested  him  to  substitute  for  it  some 
other  word.  This  he  declined  to  do  most 
positively ;  and  he  pointed  to  passages  in  the 
Koran  in  which  Mahomet  prophesies  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Antichrist.  As  he  said  it  was  an  article 
of  his  faith  that  the  Antichrist  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  was  the  culmination  of  the  inverted 
Christianity  professed  in  these  latter  days,  he 
could  not  so  far  compromise  with  his  con¬ 
science  as  to  change  the  term,  and  rather  than 
do  so  he  would  withdraw  the  letter.  I  have 
therefore  been  constrained  to  let  it  remain. 


tion.’ 

“  Countries  in  which  there  are  no  gi¬ 
gantic  swindling  corporations,  no  finan¬ 
cial  crises  by  which  millions  are  ruined, 
or  Gatling  guns  by  which  they  may  be 
slain,  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbar¬ 
ism.  When  the  civilization  of  Anti- 
Christendom  comes  into  contact  with 
barbarism  of  this  sort,  instead  of  lifting 
it  out  of  its  moral  error,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  true  Christendom,  it 
almost  invariably  shivers  it  to  pieces. 
The  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  in  a  heathen  country  is, 
not  to  bring  immortal  life,  but  physical 
and  moral  death.  Either  the  native  races 
die  out  before  him — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Red  Indian  of  Americsrand  the  Austra¬ 
lian  and  New  Zealander — or  they  save 
themselves  from  physical  decay  by  wor¬ 
shipping,  with  all  the  ardor  of  perverts 
to  a  new  religion,  at  the  shrine  of  Mam¬ 
mon — as  in  the  case  of  Japan — and  for¬ 
tify  themselves  against  dissolution  by 
such  a  rapid  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  the  avaricious  instincts,  as 
may  enable  them  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  formidable  invading  influence 
of  Anti-Christendom.  The  disastrous 
moral  tendencies  and  disintegrating 
effects  of  inverted  Christianity  upon  a 
race  professing  a  religion  which  was  far 
inferior  in  its  origin  and  conception,  but 
which  has  been  practised  by  its  professors 
with  more  fidelity  and  devotion,  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  my 
own  country.  One  of  the  most  corrupt 
forms  which  Christianity  has  ever  as¬ 
sumed  was  to  be  found  organized  in  the 
Byzantine  empire  at  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
quest  by  the  Turks.  Had  the  so-called 
Ciiristian  races  which  fell  under  their 
sway  in  Europe  during  their  victorious 
progress  westward,  been  compelled,  with¬ 
out  exception,  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Is¬ 
lam,  it  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  their 
moral  condition  would  have  been  im¬ 
mensely  improved.  Indeed,  you  who 
have  travelled  among  the  Moslem  Slavs  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  who  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  converts  to  Islam  at  that 
epoch,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
they  contrast  most  favorably  in  true 
Christian  virtues  with  the  descendants  of 
their  countrymen  who  remained  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  authorities  now  ,  governing  those 
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provinces  to  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion. 
Unfortunately,  a  sufficiently  large  nom¬ 
inally  Christian  population  was  allowed 
by  the  Turks  to  remain  in  their  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  to  taint  the  con¬ 
quering  race  itself.  The  vices  of  By¬ 
zantinism  speedily  made  themselves  felt 
in  the  body  politic  of  Turkey.  The  sub¬ 
servient  races,  intensely  superstitious  in 
the  form  of  their  religious  belief,  which 
had  been  degraded  into  a  passport  sys¬ 
tem,  by  which  the  believer  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  certain  dogmas  and  ceremonials 
might  attain  heaven  irrespective  of  his 
moral  character  on  earth,  were  unre¬ 
strained  by  religious  principle  from  giv¬ 
ing  free  rein  to  their  natural  propensities, 
which  were  dishonest  and  covetous  in  the 
extreme.  They  thus  revenged  them¬ 
selves  on  their  conquerors,  by  undermin¬ 
ing  them  financially,  politically,  and  mor¬ 
ally  ;  they  insidiously  plundered  those 
who  were  too  indifferent  to  wealth  to 
learn  how  to  preserve  it,  and  infected 
others  with  the  contagion  of  their  own 
cupidity,  until  these  became  as  vicious 
and  corrupt  in  their  means  of  acquiring 
riches  as  they  were  themselves.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  until  the  very  fanaticism 
of  the  race,  which  was  its  best  protection 
against  inverted  Christianity,  has  begun 
to  die  out,  and  the  governing  class  of 
'I’urks  has  with  rare  exceptions  become  as 
dishonest  and  degraded  as  the  Giaours 
they  despise.  Still  they  would  have  been 
able,  for  many  years  yet  to  come,  to 
hold  their  own  in  Europe,  but  for  the 
enormously  increased  facilities  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  therefore  for 
the  gratification  of  covetous  propensities, 
created  within  the  last  half  century  by 
the  discoveries  of  steam  and  electricity. 
Not  only  was  Turkey  protected  formerly 
from  the  sordid  and  contaminating  influ¬ 
ence  of  Anti-Christendom  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  communication,  but  the  mania 
of  developing  the  resources  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  wealth  which  they  might  contain, 
became  proportionately  augmented  with 
increased  facilities  of  transport — so  that 
now  the  very  habits  of  thought  in  regard 
to  countries  styled  barbarous  have  be¬ 
come  changed.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  would  again  refer  to  my  own  country. 
I  can  remember  the  day  when  British 
tourists  visited  it  with  a  view  to  the  grati¬ 


fication  of  their  aesthetic  tastes.  They 
delighted  to  contrast  what  they  were 
then  pleased  to  term  ‘  oriental  civiliza¬ 
tion  ’  with  their  own.  Our  very  back¬ 
wardness  in  the  mechanical  arts  was  an 
attraction  to  them.  They  went  home 
delighted  with  the  pictifresqueness  and 
the  indolence  of  the  East.  Its  bazaars, 
its  costumes,  its  primitive  old-world 
cachet,  invested  it  in  their  eyes  with  an  in¬ 
describable  charm  ;  and  books  were  writ¬ 
ten  which  fascinated  the  Western  reader 
with  pictures  of  our  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  because  they  were  so  different  from 
those  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Now 
all  this  is  changed  ;  the  modern  traveller 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  railroad 
speculator,  or  a  mining  engineer,  or  a 
nnancial  promoter,  or  a  concession- 
hunter,  or  perchance  a  would-be  member 
of  Parliament  like  yourself,  coming  to  see 
how  pecuniary  or  political  capital  can  be 
made  out  of  us,  and  how  he  can  best 
exploiter  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
his  own  profit.  This  he  calls  ‘  reform¬ 
ing  ’  it.  His  idea  is,  not  how  to  make 
the  people  morally  better,  but  how  best 
to  develop  their  predatory  instincts,  and 
teach  them  to  prey  upon  each  other’s 
pockets.  For  he  knows  that  by  encour¬ 
aging  a  rivalry  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth 
among  a  people  comparatively  un¬ 
skilled  in  the  art  of  money-grubbing,  his 
superior  talent  and  experience  in  that 
occupation  will  enable  him  to  turn  their 
efforts  to  his  own  advantage.  He  dis¬ 
guises  from  himself  the  immorality  of  the 
proceeding  by  the  reflection  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  foreign  capital  will  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  increase 
the  material  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  But  apart  from  the  fallacy 
that  wealth  and  happiness  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms,  reform  of  this  kind  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  natural  temperament 
and  religious  tendencies  of  the  race  will 
lend  themselves  to  a  keen  commercial 
rivalry  of  this  description  ;  and  if  it  does 
not,  they,  like  the  Australian  and  the  Red 
Indian,  must  disappear  before  it.  Al¬ 
ready  the  process  has  begun  in  Europe. 
The  Moslem  is  rapidly  being  reformed 
out  of  existence  altogether.  Between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of  Russian 
greed  for  territory,  and  of  British  greed 
for  money,  and  behind  the  mask  of  a 
prostituted  Christianity,  the  Moslem  in 
Europe  has  been  ground  to  powder  ; 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  have  either  per¬ 
ished  by  violence  or  starvation,  or,  driven 
from  their  homes,  are  now  struggling  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  as  best  they 
can  in  misery  and  desolation,  crushed  be¬ 
neath  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernauth  of 
‘  Progress  ’ — their  only  crime,  like  that 
of  the  poor  crossing-sweeper,  1  think,  in 
one  of  your  own  novels,  that  they  did  not 
‘  move  on.’  This  is  called  in  modern 
parlance  ‘  the  civilizing  influence  of 
Christianity.’  At  this  moment  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  pushing  roads  through  their 
newly-acquired  territory  toward  Kars. 

I  am  informed  by  an  intelligent  Moslem 
gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  from  that 
district,  that  the  effect  of  their  ‘  civiliz¬ 
ing  ’  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  through  which  these  roads  pass, 
is  to  convert  the  women  into  prostitutes 
and  the  men  into  drunkards.  No  won¬ 
der  the  Mohammedan  population  is 
flocking  in  thousands  across  the  frontier 
into  Turkish  territory,  abandoning  their 
homes  and  landed  possessions  in  order  to 
escape  the  contamination  of  Anti-Chris¬ 
tendom. 

“  In  these  days  of  steam  and  electri¬ 
city,  not  only  has  the  traveller  no  eye  for 
the  moral  virtues  of  a  people,  but  his 
aesthetic  faculties  have  become  blunted  ; 
he  regards  them  only  as  money-making 
machines,  and  he  esteems  them  just  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  excel  in  the  art 
of  wealth-accumulation.  Blinded  by  a 
selfish  utilitarianism,  he  can  now  see  only 
barbarism  in  a  country  where  the  land¬ 
scape  is  not  obscured  by  the  black  smoke 
of  factory-chimneys,  and  the  ear  deaf¬ 
ened  by  the  scream  of  the  locomotive. 
For  him  a  people  who  cling  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  a  bygone  epoch  with 
which  their  own  most  glorious  traditions 
are  associated  have  no  charm.  He  sees 
in  a  race  which  still  endeavors  to  follow 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  devotion,  nothing  but  igno¬ 
rant  fanaticism,  for  he  has  long  since  sub¬ 
stituted  hypocrisy  for  sincerity  in  his  own 
belief.  He  despises  a  peasantry  whose 
instincts  of  submission  and  obedience  in¬ 
duce  them  to  suffer  rather  than  rise  in 
revolt  against  a  government  which  op¬ 
presses  them,  because  the  head  of  it  is 
invested  in  their  eyes  with  a  sacred  char¬ 
acter.  He  can  no  longer  find  anything 
to  admire  or  to  interest  in  the  contrast 


between  the  East  and  West,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  condemn  ;  and  his  only  sym¬ 
pathy  is  with  that  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  Turkey  who,  called  Christians 
like  himself,  like  him  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  how  much  can  be  made, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  out  of  their  Mos¬ 
lem  neighbors. 

“  While  I  observe  that  this  change  has 
come  over  the  Western  traveller  of  late 
years — a  change  which  I  attribute  to  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  age — a  cor¬ 
responding  effect,  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  has,  1  regret  to  say,  been  pro¬ 
duced  upon  my  own  countrymen.  A 
gradual  assimilation  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  in  the  East  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
We  are  abandoning  our  distinctive  cos¬ 
tume,  and  adapting  ourselves  to  a  West¬ 
ern  mode  of  life  in  many  ways.  We  are 
becoming  lax  in  the  observances  of  our 
religion  ;  and  it  is  now  the  fashion  for 
our  women  to  get  their  high-heeled  boots 
and  bonnets  from  Paris,  and  for  our 
youths  of  good  family  to  go  to  that  city  of 
pleasure,  or  to  one  of  the  large  capitals 
of  Europe,  for  their  education.  Here 
they  adopt  all  the  vices  of  Anti-Christen¬ 
dom,  for  the  attractions  of  a  civilization 
based  upon  enlightened  selflshness  are 
overpoweringly  seductive,  and  they  re¬ 
turn  without  religion  of  any  sort — shal¬ 
low,  sceptical,  egoistical,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  demoralized.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Moslem  youth,  as  I  myself 
experienced,  to  come  out  of  that  fire  un¬ 
contaminated.  His  religion  fits  him  to 
live  with  simple  and  primitive  races,  and 
even  to  acquire  a  moral  control  over 
them  :  but  he  is  fascinated  and  over¬ 
powered  by  the  mighty  influence  of  the 
glamour  of  the  West.  He  returns  to 
Turkey  with  his  principles  thoroughly 
undermined,  and,  if  he  has  sufficient 
ability,  adds  one  to  the  number  of  those 
who  misgovern  it. 

"  The  two  dominant  vices  which  char¬ 
acterize  Anti-Christendom  are  cupidity 
and  hypocrisy.  That  which  chiefly  re¬ 
volts  the  Turk  in  this  disguised  attack 
upon  the  morals  of  his  people,  no  less 
than  upon  the  very  existence  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  is,  that  it  should  be  made  under  the 
pretext  of  morality,  and  behind  the  flim¬ 
sy  veil  of  humanitarianism.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  religious  idea  that  just  in 
proportion  as  it  was  originally  penetrated 
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with  a  divine  truth,  which  has  become  humanity,  have  driven  the  population  to 


perverted,  does  it  engender  hypocrisy. 
This  was  so  true  of  Judaism  that  when 
the  founder  of  Christianity  came,  though 
himself  a  Jew,  he  scorchingly  denounced 
the  class  which  most  loudly  professed  the 
religion  which  they  profaned.  But  the 
Phariseeism  which  has  made  war  upon 
Turkey  is  far  more  intense  in  degree  than 
that  which  he  attacked,  for  the  religion 
which  it  profanes  contains  the  most  di¬ 
vine  truth  which  the  world  ever  received. 
Mahomet  divided  the  nether  world  into 
seven  hells,  and  in  the  lowest  he  placed 
the  hypocrites  of  all  religions.  I  have 
now  carefully  examined  into  many  re¬ 
ligions,  but  as  none  of  them  demanded 
so  high  a  standard  from  its  followers  as 
Christianity,  there  has  not  been  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  hypocrisy  out  of  them  at 
all  corresponding  to  that  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Anti-Christianity.  For  that 
reason  1  am  constrained  to  think  that  its 
contributions  to  the  region  assigned  to 
hypocrites  by  the  prophet  will  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  hypocrites  of  other 
religions. 

“  In  illustration  of  this,  see  how  the 
principles  of  morality  and  justice  are  at 
this  moment  being  hypocritically  out¬ 
raged  in  Albania,  where,  on  the  moral 
ground  that  a  nationality  has  an  inherent 
right  to  the  property  of  its  neighbor,  if  it 
can  make  a  claim  of  similarity  of  race,  a 
southern  district  of  the  country  is  to  be 
forcibly  given  to  Greece  ;  while,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  same  moral  principle,  a 
northern  district  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
.Albanian  nationality,  to  which  by  right 
of  race  it  belongs,  and  violently  and 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  who  are  in 
no  way  consulted  as  to  their  fate,  is  to  be 
handed  over  for  annexation  to  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrins — a  race  whom  the  population 
to  be  annexed  traditionally  hate  and  de¬ 
test. 

“  When  Anti-Christian  nations,  sitting 
in  solemn  congress,  can  be  guilty  of  such 
a  prostitution  of  the  most  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  name  of  morality,  and  con¬ 
struct  an  international  code  of  ethics  to 
be  applicable  to  Turkey  alone,  and  which 
they  would  one  and  all  refuse  to  admit 
or  be  controlled  by  themselves — when  we 
know  that  the  internal  corruption,  the 
administrative  abuses,  and  the  oppressive 
misgovernment  of  the  Power  which  has 
just  made  war  against  us  in  the  name  of 


despair,  and  the  authorities  to  the  most 
cruel  excesses  in  order  to  repress  them — 
and  when,  in  the, face  of  all  this  most 
transparent  humbug,  these  Anti-Chris¬ 
tian  nations  arrogate  to  themselves,  on 
the  ground  of  their  superior  civilization 
and  morality,  the  right  to  impose  reform 
upon  Turkey — we  neither  admit  their 
pretensions,  covet  their  civilization,  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  good  faith,  nor  respect  their 
morality. 

“  Thus  it  is  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
woes  of  Turkey  have  been  due  to  its  con¬ 
tact  with  Anti-Christendom.  The  race 
is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  that  lust  of 
dominion  and  power  which  tempted  them 
in  the  first  instance  to  cross  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  From  the  day  on  which  the  tree 
of  empire  was  planted  in  Europe,  the 
canker,  in  the  shape  of  the  opposing  re¬ 
ligion,  began  to  gnaw  at  its  roots.  When 
the  Christians  within  had  thoroughly 
eaten  out  its  vitals,  they  called  on  the 
Christians  without  for  assistance  ;  and  it 
is  morally  impossible  that  the  decayed 
trunk  can  much  longer  withstand  their 
combined  efforts.  But  as  I  commenced 
by  saying,  had  the  invading  Moslems  in 
the  first  instance  converted  the  entire 
population  to  their  creed,  Turkey  might 
have  even  now  withstood  the  assaults  of 
‘  progress.’  Nay,  more,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  her  victorious  armies  might 
have  overrun  Europe,  and  that  the  faith 
of  Islam  might  have  extended  over  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  termed  the  civilized 
world.  I  have  often  thought  how  much 
happier  it  would  have  bifen  for  Europe, 
and  unquestionably  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  such  been  the  case.  That 
wars  and  national  antagonisms  would 
have  continued  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  we 
should  have  been  saved  the  violent  po¬ 
litical  and  social  changes  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  steam  and  electricity,  and 
have  continued  to  live  the  simple  and 
primitive  life  which  satisfied  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  our  ancestors,  and  in  which  they 
found  contentment  and  happiness,  while 
millions  of  barbarians  would  to  this  day 
have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  vices  peculiar  to  .Anti-Christian  civili¬ 
zation.  The  West  would  then  have  been 
spared  the  terrible  consequences  which 
are  even  now  impending,  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  intellectual  progress  to  which 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  moral 
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advance.  The  persistent  violation  for 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  great  altruistic 
law  propounded  and  enjoined  by  the 
great  founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
must  inevitably  produce  a  corresponding 
catastrophe  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  modern  civilization  will  find 
that  in  its  great  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions,  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
ministering  to  its  own  extravagant  neces¬ 
sities,  it  has  forged  the  weapons  by  which 
it  will  itself  be  destroyed.  No  better 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  fact  that  Anti-Christendom 
alone  is  menaced  with  the  danger  of  a 
great  class  revolution  :  already  in  every 
so-called  Christian  country  we  hear  the 
mutterings  of  the  coming  storm,  when 
labor  and  capital  will  find  themselves  ar¬ 
rayed  against  each  other — when  rich  and 
poor  will  meet  in  deadly  antagonism,  and 
the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled  solve,  by 
means  of  the  most  recently  invented  ar¬ 
tillery,  the  economic  problems  of  modem 
‘  progress.’  It  is  surely  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  struggle  between  rich  and 
poor  is  specially  reserved  for  those  whose 
religion  inculcates  upon  them  as  the 
highest  law  the  love  of  their  neighbor, 
and  most  strongly  denounces  the  love  of 
money.  No  country  which  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  Christian  is  thus  threatened. 
Even  in  Turkey,  in  spite  of  its  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  many  Christians  who 
live  in  it,  socialism,  communism,  nihil¬ 
ism,  internationalism,  and  all  kindred 
forms  of  class  revolution,  are  unknown, 
for  the  simple  j^son  that  Turkey  has  so 
far,  at  least,  si^essfully  resisted  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ‘  Anti-Christian  civilization.’ 

“In  the  degree  in  which  the  State  de¬ 
pends  for  its  political,  commercial,  and 
social  ^ell-being  and  prosperity,  not  upon 
a  moral  but  a  mechanical  basis,  is  its 
foundation  perilous.  When  the  life¬ 
blood  of  a  nation  is  its  wealth,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  wealth  depends  upon  the 
regularity  with  which  railroads  and  tele¬ 
graphs  perform  their  functions,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  few  skilled  artisans,  by 
means  of  a  combined  operation,  to 
strangle  it.  Only  the  other  day  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  firemen  of  a  few  railroads  in 
the  United  States  struck  for  a  week  ; 
nearly  a  thousand  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  before  the  trains  could  be  set 
running  again  ;  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed.  The  con¬ 


tagion  spread  to  the  mines  and  factories, 
and  had  the  movement  been  more  skil¬ 
fully  organized  the  whole  country  would 
have  been  in  revolution,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  what  the  results  might  have 
been.  Combinations  among  the  working- 
classes  are  now  rendered  practicable  by 
rail  and  wire,  which  formerly  were  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  the  facilities  which  exist 
for  secret  conspiracy  have  turned  Europe 
into  a  slumbering  volcano,  an  eruption  of 
which  is  rapidly  approaching. 

“  Thus  it  is  that  the  laws  of  retribution 
run  their  course,  and  that  the  injuries 
that  Anti-Christendom  has  inflicted  upon 
the  more  primitive  and  simple  races  of 
the  world,  which — under  the  pretext  of 
civilizing  them — it  has  explored  to  its 
own  profit,  will  be  amply  avenged.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  is  under 
no  vindictive  impulse  or  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  that  1  write  thus  :  on  the 
contrary,  though  I  consider  Mussulmans 
generally  to  be  far  more  religious  than 
Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  practise 
more  conscientiously  the  teaching  of 
their  prophet,  I  feel  that  teaching  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view  to  be  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  of  Christ.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten,  therefore,  without  prejudice,  in  this 
attempt  philosophically  to  analyze  the  na¬ 
ture  and  causes  of  the  collision  which  has 
at  last  culminated  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  so-called  Christendom 
and  Islam.  And  I  should  only  be  too 
thankful  if  it  could  be  proved  to  me  that 
1  had  done  the  form  of  religion  you  pro¬ 
fess,  or  the  nation  to  which  you  belong, 
an  injustice.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
insinuate  that  among  Christians,  even  as 
Christianity  is  at  present  professed  and 
practised,  there  are  not  as  good  men  as 
among  nations  called  heathen  and  bar¬ 
barous.  1  am  even  prepared  to  admit 
there  are  better — for  some  struggle  to 
practise  the  higher  virtues  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  unsuccessfully,  considering 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  conven¬ 
tionally  travestied  ;  while  others,  who  re¬ 
ject  the  popular  theology  altogether,  have 
risen  higher  than  ordinary  modern  Chris¬ 
tian  practice  by  force  of  reaction  against 
the  hypocrisy  and  shams  by  which  they 
are  surrounded — but  these  are  in  a  feeble 
minority,  and  unable  to  affect  the  popu¬ 
lar  standard.  Such  men  existed  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  but  they 
did  not  prevent  Him  from  denouncing 
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the  moral  iniquities  of  His  day,  or  the 
Church  which  countenanced  them.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  remind  you  that  I 
shrank  from  the  task  which  you  imposed 
upon  me,  and  only  consented  at  last  to 
undertake  it  on  your  repeated  assurances 
that  by  some,  at  all  events,  of  your  coun¬ 


trymen,  the  spirit  by  which  I  have  been 
animated  in  writing  thus  frankly  will  not 
be  misconceived. — Believe  me,  my  dear 
friend,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“  A  Turkish  EvrENDi.” 

— Blackwood"  s  Magazine. 
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BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

The  world  is  weary  of  idolatries  : 

Pan  and  Apollo  and  great  Zeus  are  dead. 

And  Jesus  Christ  hangs  cold  upon  the  Cross. 

Nay  more,  the  light  of  Science  newly  bom 
Hath  slain  the  night  of  the  Divine  Idea, 

So  that,  for  calm  assurance  of  our  souls. 

We  mathematically  demonstrate 
Infinite  God  as  infinitely  false 
To  infinite  impossibility. 

Henceforth  a  grievous  shadow  quits  the  earth, 

While  Man,  the  fruitage  and  the  flower  of  things. 
Walks  fetterless  and  free.”  Thus  much  and  more. 
With  many  hints  of  cell  and  protoplasm, 

And. of  the  dusk  beginnings  of  the  brain, 

The  mild  Professor  said. 

Professor  Day, 

A  little  gentleman,  with  soft  gray  eyes. 

Whose  spectacles  had  faced  the  very  Sphinx 
And  read  the  cosmic  riddle  wrought  therein. 

He,  having  lived  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

Had  hate  for  naught  but  ambiguity  ; 

Knew  all  that  Science  and  the  schools  could  teach. 
Lived  for  Truth  only,  and,  had  these  been  days 
Of  any  necessary  martyrdom. 

Would  cheerfully  have  given  his  life  for  Truth. 
Meantime,  he  served  her  cause.  How  wrathfully 
He  rose  his  height,  while  angry  pulpits  wail’d. 

And  from  the  platforms  of  the  great  Reviews 
Demolish’d  the  theistic  fallacy. 

Pluck’d  the  bright  mantle  from  the  verbal  form 
And  show’d  the  syllogistic  skeleton  ! 

Dear  gentle  heart,  he  who  could  be  so  fierce 
In  hating  what  he  did  not  deem  to  be. 

Was  full  of  love  for  all  the  things  that  are  ; 
Wherefore  God  loved  him  for  his  unbelief 
And  sent  a  ministering  angel  down.  .  .  . 

He  often  thought,  ”  If  I  should  have  a  child. 

If  ever  life  should  issue  out  of  mine, 

I  shall  uprear  it  on  the  gracious  food 
Of  Knowledge  only.  Superstition  haunts 
Our  very  cradles  :  in  our  nurses’  hands 
Dangle  the  fetish  and  the  crucifix 
That  darken  us  forever  till  we  die. 
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No  child  of  mine,  if  I  should  have  a  child, 

Shall  know  the  legend  of  the  Lie  Divine, 

Or  lisp  the  words  of  folly  that  profane 
The  wish  of  wisdom.  Prayer  is  cowardice  : 

No  child  of  mine  shall  pray.  Worship  is  fear  : 

My  child  shall  never  know  the  name  of  fear. 

But  when  its  eyes  are  ready  to  behold. 

Its  ears  to  hear,  my  child  shall  wander  forth, 

Fearlessly  leaning  on  its  father’s  strength. 

Serene  in  innocence  and  mastery.” 

And  so  he  wedded,  hoping  for  a  child, 

A  tender  toy  to  cut  his  creed  upon. 

And  wedded  wisely  :  a  virgin  not  too  young. 

And  not  too  good,  and  not  too  beautiful. 

But  gently  reared,  and  of  a  learned  race 
Who  held  that  over-learning  suits  but  ill 
The  creed  and  need  of  women.  To  his  side 
She  came  not  trembling,  trusting  in  his  strength. 

And  wise  enough  to  dimly  comprehend 
Her  gentle  lord’s  superiority. 

Two  years  they  grew  together,  as  two  trees 
Blending  their  branches  ;  then  a  child  was  born. 

Which,  flickering  like  a  taper  thro’  the  night. 

Went  out  ere  dawn  ;  but  when  the  mother  wept. 

And  reach’d  her  thin  hands  down  the  darkness,  whither 
The  little  life  had  fallen  like  a  spark. 

The  pale  Professoi  (though  his  eyes  were  dim) 

Sat  by  the  bedside  presently,  and  proved — 

As  gently  as  a  poor  man  praying  to  God — 

That  what  had  n<:ver  known  potential  life. 

In  all  its  qualities  and  faculties. 

Had  never  absolutely  lived  at  all. 

Nay,  ’twere  as  wise,  perchance,  he  thought,  to  mourn 
Some  faint  albuminous  product  of  the  Deep, 

As  weep  for  something  which  had  ne’er  achieved 
'I'he  motions  and  the  mysteries  of  Mind, 

Which  things  are  Life  itself.  The  mother  moaned  ; 
And  creeping  thence  to  his  laboratory. 

The  wise  man  wiped  away  a  foolish  dew 
That  shamed  the  gloss  of  his  philosophy. 

But  comfort  came  a  little  later  on  ; 

Another  crying  life  arose  and  bloom’d. 

And  faded  not  upon  the  mother’s  breast, 

But  drew  its  milk  with  feeble  lips,  and  breathed. 

It  was  a  boy,  and  when  they  brought  him  down. 

And  placed  him  in  the  pale  Professor’s  arms. 

He  laugh’d  and  reach’d  his  little  rosy  hands 
To  greet  his  father  ;  and  the  wise  man  said. 

Holding  the  babe,  and  blushing  awkwardly, 

"  How  naturally  mammals  love  their  young  ! 

Thus,  even  thus,  the  archetypal  Ape 

Dandled  its  rough  first-bom  !”  Whereat  the  nurse 

Exclaim’d — not  comprehending,  pious  soul — 

"  Thank  God  for  sending  you  so  fine  a  boy  !” 

_And  when  the  wise  man  thro’  his  spectacles 
Look’d  lightnings  of  philosophy  and  scorn. 
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She  took  the  babe  and  murmur’d,  kissing  it, 

"  Now  God  Almighty  grant  the  pretty  dear 
A  long  and  merry  life  !” 

The  wise  man’s  cheek 
Grew  pallid,  for  already,  ere  he  knew. 

It  seem’d  that  Superstition’s  skinny  hand 
Was  clutching  at  his  pearl  of  innocence. 

He  fled  into  his  study,  and  therein 
Added  a  fragment  to  a  fierce  review 
Upholding  Haeckel,  proving  Tyndall  tame. 

And  rating  Virchow  and  Agnosticism. 

And  having  thus  refreshed  his  learned  soul. 

He  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  pale  wife. 

Holding  her  hand  in  silence  for  an  hour. 

Feeling  a  nameless  fear  upon  his  heart. 

Blent  with  a  sense  of  blessing  one  less  wise 
Might  have  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  prayer. 

Thenceforward,  with  a  curious  scrutiny. 

Such  as  he  brought  to  bear  on  things  minute 
Dredged  from  the  fish-pond  or  the  river’s  bed. 
He  watch’d  the  tiny  life  expand  and  grow. 
Stretching  sensorial  tendrils  softly  forth. 

Sucking  its  mother’s  milk  with  rosy  lips. 

As  tiny  creatures  of  albumen  suck 
Their  nurture  from  the  tidal  ooze  and  foam. 
'Then  with  a  span  he  measured  the  small  head. 
And  watch’d  the  soft  pink  circle,  where  the  skin 
Closed  on  the  milk-white  matter  of  the  brain. 
Hardening  slowly  into  skull  and  bone  ; 

And  all  the  while  the  little  azure  orbs 
Look’d  upward  meaningless  as  flowers  or  stars 
Full  of  a  faint  flame  issuing  from  within. 

Then  thought  he,  "It  is  well ;  a  goodly  child  ; 
A  brain  of  weight  above  the  average. 

And  phrenologically  excellent  ! 

And  yet  how  helpless  in  their  dim  beginnings 
The  higher  mammals  seem,  this  babe  of  mine 
Nor  less  nor  more  ;  a  feeble  crying  thing. 

Feeling  with  blind  progressions  like  a  plant 
To  the  full  sunshine  of  potential  life. 

Prick  the  gray  cells,  it  dies,  and  has  not  lived  ; 
Deny  it  nurture,  as  of  sun  and  rain, 

And  even  as  a  leaf  it  withers  up. 

Without  a  sign  that  it  hath  ever  been. 

Yea,  what  we  bring  it,  it  absorbs,  and  turns 
T'o  highest  use  and  issue  ;  as  we  train 
Its  tendrils,  so  it  grows  ;  and  if  denied 
Such  nurture  as  the  nobler  species  need. 

Would  surely,  slowly,  dwindle  back  to  beast, 

As  is  the  wont  of  many  human  types 
Stunted  and  starven  in  their  infancy. 

But  this  one,  bone  of  mine  and  flesh  of  mine, 
This  will  I  w.atch  with  ministering  care. 

Till  it  rewards  my  patience  and  becomes 
Perfect  in  knowledge  and  in  mastery. 

The  living  apex  and  the  trown  of  things.” 
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A  little  later,  when  the  mother  rose, 

And  with  the  consecration  of  her  pain 
Clothed  softly  still,  sat  pallid  by  the  hre, 

She,  after  resting  silent  for  a  time 
And  casting  many  a  hesitating  glance. 

Said  softly,  “  Dear,  have  you  reflected  yet 
How  we  shall  christen  him  ?*’  Stung  by  the  word, 
The  wise  man  murmur’d,  “Christen? — christen  him?" 
Then,  flush’d  with  wrath,  “  'Fhe  very  word  is  rank 
With  superstition  and  idolatry — 

Do  not  repeat  it,  as  you  love  the  child.” 

Whereat  the  mother,  timorously  firm. 

Said,  smiling,  “  But  the  child  must  have  a  name  . 
What  shall  we  call  him  ?”  Puzzled  for  the  time. 

The  wise  man  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
And  scrutinized  the  little  rosy  face. 

As  if  for  inspiration  and  for  help. 

Then  one  by  one  they  named  the  names  of  men. 

From  Adam  down  to  Peter,  Paul  and  John, 

And  scorning  these  as  over-scriptural. 

They  counted  o’er  the  legion  heathen  names. 

But  found  them  fraught  with  superstition  too. 

“Our  infant,”  the  Professor  moralized, 

“  Heathen  no  more  than  Christian,  shall  receive 
No  gift  from  Heathendom  or  Christendom, 

Not  even  that  slightest  of  all  shades,  a  name. 

Could  I  invent  ? — but  no,  invented  names 
Ever  sound  barbarous — 1  will  rack  my  books. 

And  And  one  fitting  ;  there  is  time  to  spare  ; 

Take  thought,  and  wait !”  So  many  a  quiet  night 
They  talked  it  o’er,  and  after  hovering  long 
O’er  Thales  (“  Evolution’s  Morning  Star,” 

The  wise  man  styled  him,  while  the  mother’s  ear 
Was  shock’d  at  the  mere  sound  of  “  Thales  Day”), 
Rejecting  Bruno  and  Galileo, 

They  found  the  thing  they  sought  upon  their  shelves. 
And  pausing  at  the  famous  “  Institutes,” 

They  chose  the  learned  name — Justinian. 

Not  at  the  font  with  painted  windows  round. 

Not  through  the  office  of  a  priest  in  lawn 
Sprinkling  with  white  hands  the  baptismal  dew. 

The  infant  took  his  name  ;  but  quietly 
One  Sunday  morn,  in  the  laboratory. 

With  casts  and  foetal  forms  around  about. 

The  wise  man,  kissing  him  upon  the  brow. 

Named  him  “Justinian;”  and  the  mother’s  voice 
Echo’d  “  Justinian  and  the  naming  him 
Would  have  been  wholly  joyful  and  complete. 

But  for  a  jangling  sound  of  bells  that  rang 
Suddenly  from  tne  churches  round  about, — 

Calling  the  folk  of  Christendom  to  prayer  ! 

Pass  o’er  the  seasons  when  with  baby  lips 
The  infant  drew  its  nurture  from  the  breast, 

And  when  with  tottering  steps  he  first  began 
To  walk  erect  upon  the  ground,  and  shape 
The  first  faint  sounds,  to  mimic  human  speech. 
Behold  him,  then,  at  five  years  old,  a  child 
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I4irge-eyed,  large-brow’d,  and  somewhat  pale  of  cheek, 
Clutching  a  thin  forefinger  as  he  ran 
And  prattled  at  the  pale  Professor’s  side. 

Companions  now  they  grew  from  day  to  day, 

For  while  within  his  study  ’mong  his  books 
'I'he  wise  man  sat,  the  infant  at  his  feet 
Sat  looking  up  ;  or,  on  the  table  perch’d. 

Blink’d  like  a  pretty  gnome  ;  and  every  morn 

When  for  a  hurried  constitutional 

The  father  trotted  over  Hampstead  Heath, 

The  little  one  would  toddle  by  his  side. 

Happy  and  garrulous,  and  looking  up 
With  question  after  question. — Thus  the  child 
Heard,  at  an  age  when  other  children  feed 
On  nursery  rhymes  and  tales  of  fairyland. 

The  wondrous  song  of  Science  ;  how  at  first 
'I'he  nebulae  cohered,  how  this  round  orb 
Rose  out  of  chaos,  how  it  lay  in  space 
Eyeless  and  dark  until  the  sun’s  red  hand 
Touch’d  it  upon  the  heart  and  made  it  live. 

And  how  the  first  faint  protoplasmic  forms. 

Amoebae,  infusoria,  stirr’d  and  moved 
In  troubled  depths  of  some  primaeval  ooze. 

All  this,  and  more,  translated  tenderly 
Into  soft  words  of  just  one  syllable, 

Justinian  heard,  not  understanding  yet. 

But  turning  all  the  solemn  cosmic  fact 
To  pretty  fancy  such  as  children  love. 

What  solemn  truth,  what  sad  solemnity. 

May  not  an  infant  turn  to  poesy  ? 

Instead  of  Gorgon  and  Chimaera  dire. 

His  fancy  saw  the  monstrous  mastodon  ; 

Instead  of  fairies  of  the  moonlight  wood. 

Strange  shapes  that  lurk  in  strata  or  disport 
In  some  green  waterdrop  ;  instead  of  myths, 

He  read  the  faery  story  of  the  World. 

From  childhood  upward,  till  the  end,  he  knew 
No  teacher  save  his  father,  and,  indeed. 

Since  never  teacher  could  be  tenderer. 

He  did  not  miss  the  lore  of  love  itself. 

As  patient  as  a  woman,  firm  yet  fond. 

Hoarding  his  very  heart  up  in  the  boy, 

'Phe  father  tended,  taught  him,  watch’d  him  grow. 

At  eight  years  old  Justinian  lisped  in  Greek, 

And  readily  construed  Lucretius;  — 

Had  read  the  great  stone  Book  whereon  is  writ 
'I’he  riddle  of  the  world  from  age  to  age  ; 

Knew  the  fair  marvels  of  the  Zodiac, 

'I'he  stars  and  their  processions  ;  had  by  heart 
The  elemental  truths  of  chemistry  .  .  . 

And  zealously,  within  a  mental  maze. 

As  dense  as  that  which  covered  Rosamond, 

His  teacher  guarded  him  against  the  creeds. 

For  gospel,  he  had  knowledge,  and  for  God, 

His  gentle  human  father  ;  and  indeed 
No  child  that  lisps  a  heavenly  Father’s  name 
Could  lisp  it  with  a  fonder  fairer  faith 
'I'tian  fill’d  him  when  he  named  his  earthly  one. 
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Now  when  the  boy  was  scarcely  ten  years  old, 

Wise  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  his  years, 

.  The  mother,  wasting  of  a  long  disease, 

Died,  leaving  a  great  void  within  his  heart 
Only  the  father’s  larger  love  could  fill. 

The  wise  man  sorrow’d  little,  having  view’d 
His  helpmate  with  a  calm  superior  rare, 

Approving  her,  but  hoarded  in  his  boy  ; 

And  thenceforth,  sire  and  son  were  all  in  all 
To  one  another.  Oft  the  pair  were  seen 
Seated  in  scientific  lecture-halls. 

The  wise  man  blinking  thro’  his  spectacles. 

The  boy,  his  little  image,  by  his  side. 

Like  smdl  by  greater  owl  ;  and  evermore 

When,  hastening  home,  they  pass’d  some  shadowy  Shrine 

The  father  drew  his  treasure  closer  to  him. 

Lest  some  dark  Phantom  from  within  the  porch 
Should  mar  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  soul. 

The  seasons  sped  ;  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Justinian  was  famous  in  the  haunts 
Where  wise  men  gather,  and  in  deep  debate 
Could  hold  his  own  among  gray  honor’d  heads 
And  pass  with  pedants  for  a  prodigy. 

At  seventeen,  he  wrote  that  bold  review. 

Attributed  for  several  weeks  to  Mill, 

Denuding  Buckle  and  his  theory 
Of  History’s  four  stages.  How  men  smiled. 

When  some  one  blabb'd  and  the  strange  truth  was  told, 
T'o  find  the  grown  man’s  pompous  periods 
Dissected  into  folly  by  a  boy  ! 

Now  for  the  first  time  on  the  father’s  heart 
There  fell  the  shadow  of  a  nameless  fear 
Lest  all  this  building  of  a  noble  mind 
Should  fail  and  perilously  come  to  naught. 

For  lo  !  despite  the  glow  of  happy  pride, 

Justinian’s  cheek  was  pale,  his  gentle  eyes 
Deep  sunken,  and  he  stoop’d  beneath  the  weight 
Of  too  much  wisdom  ;  oftentimes  his  face, 

Tho’  firm  in  faith  and  beautiful  resolve. 

Seem’d  set  in  silent  sorrow.  At  last,  one  night. 

After  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  learned, 

A  great  physician  and  his  father’s  friend 
Took  him  apart  and  whisper’d  in  his  ear, — 

“  Take  care,  my  dear  professor,  of  your  boy  ! — 

I  do  not  like  that  cough — he  works  too  hard — 

His  life  is  very  precious  to  us  all — 

Be  sure  to  watch  him  well.” 

From  that  day  forth 

The  father’s  heart  was  burthen’d  with  a  dread 
He  never  phrased  to  any  human  ear. 

Hungrily,  with  sick  hunger  of  the  soul. 

He  watched  his  treasure,  sleepless  ev’n  by  night. 

Like  some  wan  miser  who  forever  hears 
The  robber’s  foot  upon  the  creaking  stair 
Coming  to  take  his  gold.  He  watch’d  .and  watch’d. 
Hiding  his  terror  with  a  cheerless  smile. 
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Each*  light  or  shade  that  softly  chased  itself 
On  the  sweet  boyish  face.  Was  it  a  dream  ? — 

Or  did  Death  pass,  and  with  a  finger*point 
Leave  one  deep  crimson  spot  on  either  cheek 
As  signal  of  decay  ?  No,  no,  not  Death  ! 

Not  Death,  but  Life,  now  made  the  blue  eyes  gleam 

So  marvellously  bright ;  the  small  hands  grow 

Thin  and  blue  vein’d,  with  pink  blood  glimmering  thro’ 

Like  light  thro’  alabaster  ;  the  brave  brow 

So  marble-cold  and  clear  ! — Yet  presently 

He  led  him  to  the  great  physician’s  house 

And  asked  for  counsel.  “  Take  him  to  the  sea,” 

Said  the  physician  ;  ”  keep  away  all  books  ; 

I.et  brain  and  body  rest  for  three  months’  space — 
’Then,  when  we  know  what  sun  and  sea  can  do 
To  make  him  rosy,  come  to  me  again.” 


They  went  together  to  the  sea,  and  there, 

Fann’d  by  the  potent  breath,  the  young  man’s  cheek 
drew  brighter,  and  the  father’s  heart  took  cheer. 

But  one  day,  as  they  sat  upon  the  beach. 

Watching  the  great  smooth  billows  break  themselves 
W’ith  solemn  lapse  upon  the  shell  and  sand, 

Justinian  said,  not  loudly,  in  a  voice 
As  if  communing  softly  with  himself, 

*  Father,  if  I  should  die !" 

The  very  word 

Seem’d  sad  and  terrible  and  fraught  with  fear. 

And  starting  at  the  sound,  the  wise  man  cried, 

‘  Die  ?  and  so  young  ! — that  is  a  foolish  thought*! 
You  cannot,  will  not,  die  !” 

But  with  his  eyes 

Fix’d  on  the  ever-breaking  line  of  foam, 

Justinian  answer’d,  “  Soon  or  late.  Death  comes — 

A  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later. 

What  matter  ?  In  the  end  we  falter  back 
Into  the  nothingness  from  which  we  rose. 

Well  have  you  taught  me,  father,  that  our  life 
Is  but  the  climbing  and  the  failing  wave. 

I  do  not  fear  to  die.  No  foolish  tale 
Of  priest  or  pope  affrights  me  ;  I  have  read 
The  secret  of  the  world,  and  know  indeed 
That  death  is  silence  'and  an  end  of  all.” 


“  But  you  will  live  !” 

“  For  what?  To  read  again 
A  tale  thrice  told  ;  to  hear  a  few  more  years 
'I'he  same  cold  answer  to  my  questionings  ; 

To  be  a  little  wiser  possibly. 

And  being  so,  a  little  sadder  ?  Nay  ! 

I  am  weary  of  it  all — I  have  lived  my  life  !” 

”  Lived  ?”  cried  the  wise  man,  holding  the  thin  hand, 
”  Lived  ?  you,  a  stripling  still,  not  yet  a  man — 

You  know  not  what  you  say.  When  you  are  well 
(And  ’twill  be  soon)  you’ll  laugh  at  these  sad  moods 
And  gather  up  your  force  to  face  anew 
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For  many  a  merry  year  the  shocks  of  Time. 

Have  comfort ! — I  am  sixty  years  of  age. 

And  am  not  weary  yet !” 

The  young  man  smiled 

And  press’d  the  gentle  hand  that  held  his  own. 

**  Dear  father,  since  we  do  not  measure  time 
Merely  by  seasons  past,  ’tis  /  am  old, 

And  you  that  are  the  boy  !  How  cheerfully 
You  con  the  lesson  you  have  leam’d  by  heart 
So  many  a  busy  year.  Why  were  we  born  ? 

To  come  into  the  sunlight  and  demand 
Whence  come  we,  whither  go  we,  then  to  pass 
Back  into  silence  and  to  nothingness. 

You  say  that  life  is  long — alas  !  that  life 
Which  ends  at  all  is  far  too  brief  for  me. 

Sixty  years  hence,  if  I  could  live  till  then, 

I  should  be  no  less  bitter  to  depart. 

To  pass  into  a  silence  and  a  sleep. 

Than  this  day,  or  to-morrow.  Dearest  father. 

My  faith  is  Arm  as  yours.  I  know  full  well 
There  is  no  God  or  Gods,  as  mad  folk  dream. 

Beyond  these  echoes  :  that  with  man’s  last  breath 
All  individual  being  ends  forever. 

And  with  the  chemic  crystals  of  the  brain 
Dries  up  that  gas  the  preachers  christen  Soul. 

Were  1  to  live  an  hundred  years  and  ten, 

To  realize  old  wives’  and  prophets’  tales 

Of  man’s  longevity,  what  could  I  learn 

Not  taught  already  ?  I  could  hear  no  more 

Than  I  have  heard — than  you  have  taught  me,  father. 

Almost  with  my  hrst  breath.” 

Then  in  a  voice 

Broken  and  thick  with  tears,  the  wise  man  cried, 

“  I  have  taught  you  overmuch  ! — My  son,  my  son. 
Forgive  me  for  my  love  and  over-zeal  ! 

I  have  been  too  cruel,  placing  on  your  strength. 

Too  slight  to  bear  it,  such  a  weight  of  work  . 

As  pales  the  cheek  and  rusts  the  wholesome  blood. 
But  you  shall  rest !  throwing  all  books  aside. 

We  two  will  seek  the  breezes  on  the  sea 

And  on  the  mountains  !  Then  you  will  be  strong, 

And  casting  off  these  sad  distemper’d  fears. 

Become  a  man  indeed  !” 

From  that  day  forth 

The  silken  thread  of  love  that  ran  unseen 
Between  the  hearts  of  father  and  of  son. 

Tighten’d  with  many  a  pang  of  hope  and  dread. 

Now  for  the  first  the  father  realized 
Parting  was  possible,  and  with  sick  suspense 
He  watch’d  the  shadow  and  the  sunbeam  fight 
F'or  victory  on  the  pallid  patient  face. 

When  winter  came  they  flitted  to  the  south. 

And  there,  amid  a  land  of  pine  and  vine. 

Under  a  sapphire  sky,  Justinian  seem’d 
To  gather  strength  and  walk  about  renew’d. 

Then  ever  in  that  fair  land  they  heard  the  sound 
'Of  soft  church-bells,  and  ever  in  their  walks 
They  came  on  rudely  painted  images 
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Of  Jesiis  and  Madonna,  and  beheld 
At  every  step  the  shaven  face  of  priests. 

Among  these  signs  of  blind  and  ignorant  fath 
They  walk’d  like  strangers  in  an  alien  clime, 
Wondering  and  pitying,  pitied  in  their  turn 
By  all  who  saw  them  slowly  pass  along  ; 

The  tall  boy  leaning  on  the  father’s  arm, 

The  old  man  with  a  woman’s  tender  care 
Uplooking  in  his  face,  with  sleepless  eyes 
Watching  his  pearl  of  pearls. 

At  last  they  came 

Unto  a  place  most  peaceful  and  most  fair. 

Upon  the  margin  of  a  crystal  lake 
Set  in  the  hollow  of  Italian  hills. 

There  an  eternal  summer  seem’d  to  dwell. 

In  an  eternal  calm.  On  every  side 
The  purple  mountains  rose,  with  filmy  lights 
And  slender  scarfs  of  white  and  melting  mist. 
While  down  below  were  happy  orange  groves 
And  gleaming  emerald  slopes,  and  crimson  crags 
Upon  whose  sides  hung  chalets  white  as  snow 
Just  peeping  from  deep  fringe  of  flower  and  fern. 
And  all,  the  er^g  and  chalet,  grove  and  wood. 
With  snow-white  gleams  of  silent  cataracts 
Forever  frozen  in  the  act  to  fall, 

Were  imaged,  to  the  tiniest  flower  or  leaf. 

In  the  cerulean  mirror  of  the  lake — 

Save  when  across  the  stillness  crystalline 
A  gondola  with  purple  shade  crawl’d  slowly 
And  blurr’d  the  picture  with  its  silvern  trail. 


Here  then  they  rested,  in  a  cottage  set 
Upon  the  green  of  a  promontory. 

Where,  sitting  side  by  side,  with  images 
Reflected  in  the  azure  sleeping  lake. 

They  often  heard  the  boatman’s  even-song 
Come  from  the  distance  like  a  sound  in  sleep  ; 

And  often  faintly  from  the  crags  o’erhead 
Tinkled  the  chapel  bell.  But  day  by  day 
The  young  man  felt  the  life-blood  in  his  heart 
Fail  more  and  more,  till  oftentimes  his  life 
Would  seem  as  sad  and  faint  and  indistinct 
As  those  soft  sounds.  Once  as  they  linger’d  there, 
A  gentle  Lutheran  priest  whose  home  was  near 
Came,  hearing  that  the  youth  was  sick  to  death. 
And  sought  to  give  them  comfort ;  but  the  sire. 
With  something  of  a  learnM  anger  left, 

Tho’  gently,  warn’d  him  from  the  sufferer’s  side. 
Then  coming  to  his  son,  “  How  far  these  priests 
Scent  sorrow  ! — they  would  make  the  merry  world 
A  charnel-house  to  do  their  office  m  ! 

I  sent  the  preacher  packing  ;  he  seemed  vex’d 
To  hear  that  you  were  growing  strong  and  well 
And  did  not  need  his  prayers;”  and  with  a  smile 
Of  sad  entreaty,  “  Yes,  you  are  growing  strong  ! 
And  you  will  soon  be  well  !” 
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The  heavens  were  bending  o’er  the  young  man’s  head, 

Blue  lay  the  peaceful  lake,  and  in  its  breast 

Another  heaven  as  divinely  blue 

Throbb’d  through  its  own  soft  sunlight,  rapturously. 

Propp’d  in  his  chair  Justinian  gazed  around. 

“  Father,”  he  said,  “  dear  father,  hold  my  hand — 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  comfort  left 

Like  feeling  your  kind  touch.  Now  listen  to  me  ! 

1  know  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive — 

My  time  has  almost  come  !” —  . 

“  No,  no  !” 

“  Dear  father  ! 

When  the  faint  flame  of  life  is  flickering  low, 

They  say  that  even  mindless  beasts  and  birds 
Know  that  the  end  is  near  ;  and  lo,  /  know  it, 

For  all  my  sense  grows  dim.  A  little  while. 

And  I  shall  be  a  part  of  that  soft  sleep  . 

Upon  the  lake  and  on  the  purple  hills. 

And  in  the  quiet  grave  where  no  shape  stirs. 

But  now  it  does  not  seem  so  hard  to  go. 

Since  all  life  seems  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

And  I  myself  the  strangest  dream  of  all.  • 

To  those  fair  elements  whence  first  I  came — 

Water  and  earth  and  air — 1  shall  return  ; 

-And  see  !  how  tranquil  and  how  beautiful 
They  wait  for  me,  the  immortal  ministers 
Of  Man  and  all  that  shares  mortality  !” 


Then  in  a  voice  that  seemed  the  very  sound 
Of  his  own  rending  heart,  the  father  cried, 

“  My  son  !  Justinian  !  child  of  mine  old  age  ! 

Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  and  dreary  days  ! 

You  cannot  go  !  you  cannot  fade  away  ! 

No,  no,  you  must  not  die  !  How  shall  I  live 
Bereft  of  you  ?  Where  shall  my  soul  find  rest, 

When  all  I  cherish,  all  the  loving  mind 
That  I  have  nurtured  so,  depart  so  soon  ? 

No,  I  will  hold  you — I  will  clasp  you  to  me — 
Nothing  shall  part  us,  nay,  not  Death  itself  ; 

For  if  you  die,  my  only  boyt  my  pride, 

I  will  die  too  !”  Then,  as  he  clasped  his  son. 

And  looked  into  the  thin  and  tearful  eyes. 

And  felt  the  slight  frame  tremble  through  and  through 
As  if  with  chill  of  some  cold  blighting  breath. 

He  suddenly  raised  up  his  face  to  heaven. 

And  unaware,  with  a  great  gush  of  tears. 

Moan’d,  “  God  !  God  !  God  !” 


Startled  at  that  strange  cry, 
Justinian  murmur’d,  “Father!” — and  the  two 
Clung  close  to  one  another  tremulously 
In  pain  too  quick  for  speech  ;  but  when  the  storm 
Of  sudden  agony  had  passed  away, 

There  came  a  pause — a  long  and  tearful  pause — 

And  each  could  feel  the  other’s  beating  heart 
And  the  quick  coming  of  the  other's  breath. 

-Then  presently  their  eyes  met,  and  a  light 
Of  some  new  wonder  fill’d  Justinian’s  eyes. 
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While  softly,  quietly,  he  said,  “  My  father  ! 

Since  I  was  but  a  babe  upon  the  breast. 

And  ever  upward  through  the  happy  years. 

Your  eyes  have  been  the  source  of  all  my  seeing. 
Your  mind  the  living  font  of  all  my  thoughts. 
Tell  me,  dear  father — now,  before  we  part — 

And  tell  me  firmly,  with  no  thought  of  fear. 

Is  it  forever  1  Have  I  read,  indeed. 

My  lesson  truly  ?  Tell  me,  am  I  right  ? 

For  you  have  taught  me  truth  is  best  of  all — 

Is  this  the  utter  end  of  all  our  love. 

And  shall  we  never  meet  and  know  each  other 
Again,  as  we  have  known  each  other  here?" 


Then  sobbing  like  a  child  the  old  man  cried, 

“  Ask  me  not  ! — Pity  me,  and  ask  no  more  ! 

For  lo,  1  seem  as  one  whose  house  has  fallen 
About  his  feet  in  ruins,  and  who  stands 
Living,  aghast,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 

Clouded  with  horror,  half  awaked  from  sleep. 

I  know  there  is  no  God — Nature  herself. 

More  mighty  and  more  terrible  than  God, 

Hath  taught  me  that — but  till  this  piteous  hour 
I  never  craved  for  God  or  named  his  name. 

I  asked  not  for  him,  craved  no  alms  of  heaven. 
Nor  hunger’d  for  another,  better  life 
Than  this  we  live  ;  all  that  I  sought  on  earth 
Was  you,  my  child,  my  son.  Stay  with  me  here. 
Let  us  remain  a  little  more  together — 

And  I  shall  be  content.’’ 

Then  with  a  smile 
Angelically  sad,  Justinian  said  ; 

“It  is  enough — torture  your  heart  no  more. 

Hold  to  our  faith — be  strong — for  though  I  die. 
Fairer  than  I  shall  live.  Now,  read  to  me 
That  sweet  preamble  of  Lucretius 
I  always  loved  so  much, — because  it  brought 
The  very  breath  of  fields  and  happy  flocks. 

With  that  great  animal  content  and  joy 
Which  fills  the  earth  to  which  we  all  return.” 


Then  trembling,  in  a  voice  made  thick  with  tears. 
The  old  man  at  the  bidding  of  the  boy 
Read  the  rich  periods  of  the  only  bard 
Who  faced  with  fearless  front  unconquerable 
That  Shape  so  many  see — a  Skeleton 
Standing  amid  the  universal  snow 
Of  seeds  atomic,  pointing  dimly  down. 


“  For  of  the  mighty  scheme  of  heaven  and  gods 
I  now  shall  sing,  unfolding  to  thy  gaze 
The  everlasting  principles  of  things — 

Whence  Nature  forms,  increases,  and  sustains 
All  forms  that  are,  and  whither  as  they  die 
She  evermore  dissolves  each  form  again. 
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T'hese  principles  we  in  our  human  speech 
Call  matter  or  the  generative  seeds, 

Bodies  primordial  whence  all  things' that  be 
Were  marvellously  fashioned  from  the  first.”* 

With  eyes  half  closed,  his  face  suffused  with  sunlight 
The  pale  boy  listen’d,  while  the  verse  flow’d  on. 

“  This  darkness,  this  deep  shadow  of  the  mind. 

Neither  the  sunrise  nor  the  darts  of  day 
Have  power  to  scatter  ;  but  it  shall  dissolve 
Before  the  light  of  reason  and  the  face 
Of  Nature’s  self.  First,  for  exordium. 

Lay  thou  to  heart  this  first  great  principle — 

Naught  e’er  is  form’d  from  naught  by  power  divine  .  .  . 
But  when  we  have  studied  deep  and  comprehend 
That  power  divine  can  ne’er  make  naught  from  naughty 
Then  shall  we  know  that  which  we  seek  to  know — 

How  everything  is  fashioned  first  and  last. 

And  all  things  wrought  without  the  help  of  God  !”  f 

So  far  he  read,  and  paused  ;  and  as  he  paused 
A  change  came  o’er  the  face  he  gazed  upon, 

As  if  a  finger  touch’d  the  brow  and  eyes. 

The  father  shriek’d  and  shudder’d,  shrinking  back 
In  nameless  awe,  for  in  a  moment’s  space, 

Though  all  the  air  was  sunny  overhead. 

And  all  the  lake  was  golden  at  their  feet. 

The  twain  were  cover’d  with  a  shadow  cast 
By  some  dark  shape  unseen. 

”  Hold  my  hand,  father. 

For  I  am  dying  !” 

Then  the  white  face  flash’d 
To  one  wild  look  of,  passionate  farewell. 

And  silently,  without  another  word, 

'I'he  last  sad  breath  was  drawn. 

They  bore  him  in" 

How  and  by  whom  the  gentle  deed  was  done 
The  father  knew  not,  being  dazed  and  stunn’d. 

But  follow’d  moaning,  while  upon  his  bed 
They  placed  him  down  ;  and  when  that  afternoon 
A  pallid  Sister  from  the  convent  came 
To  do  the  last  sad  offices  of  death. 

The  old  man  only  watch’d  her  in  a  trance 

And  made  no  sign  ;  but  when,  her  kind  task  done. 

She  touch’d  him,  saying  in  her  own  soft  speech, 

“  Signor,  1  trust  he  died  in  the  full  faith 
Of  Christ  our  Lord  !”  he  gave  a  laugh  so  strange. 

So  terrible  and  yet  so  pitiful. 

She  thought  his  wits  were  gone. 

Fair  as  a  star, 

Justinian  lay  upon  his  bed  of  death. 

And  seeing  him  so  young  and  beautiful 
The  Sister  gathered  lilies  in  the  garden 
And  strew’d  them  on  his  breast ;  then  reverently 
She  bless’d  him  ;  and  the  old  man  look'd  at  her. 
Trembling  as  in  a  trance;  but  suddenly 
Uprising,  in  a  hollow  voice  he  cried. 
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Pointing  her  to  the  door  with  quivering  hands, 

“  Begone  !  profane  him  not !  from  life  to  death 
I  kept  him  safe  from  Superstition’s  touch  ! 

My  boy  !  you  shall  not  take  him  from  me  now!” 

—  The  Contemporary  Review. 


The  following  is  the  original  text  of  the  passages  of  Lucretius,  translated  in  the 
text : 

*  Nam  tibi  de  summa  call  ratione  deAmque 
Disserere  incipiam,  et  rerum  primordia  pandam  ; 

U nde  omnes  natura  creel  res,  auciet  alatque  ; 

Quove  eadem  rursum  natura  perempta  resolvat ; 

^ux  nos  materiem,  et  genitalia  corpora  rebus 
Reddenda  in  ratione  vocare,  et  semina  rerum 
Appillare  sutimus,  et  hxc  eadem  usurpare 
Corpora  prima,  quod  ex  illis  sunt  omnia  primis. 

De  Rer.  Nat.,  Book  i.  54-62. 

f  llunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tencbrasque  necesse  est 
Non  radii  soils,  neque  lucida  tela  diet 
Discutiant,  sed  naturx  species,  ratioque  : 

Principium  bine  cujus  nobis  exordia  sumet, 

Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam  .... 

Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimus  nil  posse  creari 
De  nihilo,  turn,  quod  sequimur,  jam  reciius  indc 
Perspiciemus,  et  unde  queat  res  quaeque  creari, 

Et  quo  quxque  modo  bant  opera  sine  divum. 

De  Rer.  Nat.,  Book  i.  147-151,  155-159. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  AND  GENERA. 

BY  ALFRED  RUSSELL  WALLACE. 

The  meaning  of  the  term — now  be-  A  species  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of 
come  a  household  word  in  science — “the  individuals  of  animals  or  plants  which 
origin  of  species.”  is  often  entirely  mis-  breed  together  freely  and  reproduce 
understood.  It  is  very  generally  thought  their  like  ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  the 
to  mean  the  origin  of  life  and  of  living  individuals  of  a  species,  now  living  or 
things,  and  people  are  surprised  and  which  have  lived,  have  descended  from 
almost  incredulous  when  told  that  Mr.  a  few  common  ancestors,  or  perhaps 
Darwin  himself,  in  the  latest  edition  of  from  a  single  pair.  Thus  all  horses, 
his  celebrated  work,  still  refers  that  ori-  whether  Shetland  ponies,  racers,  or  cart- 
gin  to  divine  agency.  Such,  however,  is  horses,  form  one  species,  because  they 
undoubtedly  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  freely  breed  together,  and*are  known  to 
following  passage  which  concludes  the  have  all  descended  from  a  common 
volume  :  "  There  is  grandeur  in  this  stock. 

view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers.  By  the  same  test  the  common  ass,  the 
having  been  originally  breathed  by  the  kiang,  the  quagga,  and  the  zebra,  are 
Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one  ;  each  shown  to  be  distinct  species  ;  for 
and  that,  while  this  planet  has  gone  though  sometimes  two  of  these  species 
cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  will  breed  together,  they  do  not  do  so 
gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  freely,  they  do  not  reproduce  their  like, 
endless  forms  most  beautiful  and  most  but  an  intermediate  form  called  a  mule, 
wonderful  have  been,  and  are  being,  and  these  mule^  are  not  capable  of  re¬ 
evolved.”  producing  their  kind,  as  are  the  offspring 

The  mistake  above  alluded  to  has  of  any  pairs  of  a  single  species.  What 
arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Darwin  did  was  to  prove,  by  an 
the  word  “species,”  the  “origin”  of  overwhelming  array  of  evidence  and  a 
which  Mr.  Darwin  undertakes  to  show,  connected  chain  of  irresistible  argument. 
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that,  just  as  all  horses  and  all  asses  have 
each  descended  from  a  few  common 
ancestors,  so  have  all  asses,  horses, 
quaggas,  and  zebras  descended  from  a 
much  more  remote  common  ancestral 
form ;  and  that  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  with  every  group  of  allied 
species.  This  is  the  “  origin  of  species” 
by  descent  with  modification,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  evolution  ;  while  “  nat¬ 
ural  selection”  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  set  of  natural  causes  which  form¬ 
ed  the  motive  power  and  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  by  which  the  change  from  one 
species  to  another  was  brought  about. 

In  a  very  few  years  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  theory,  it  had  literally  ex¬ 
tinguished  among  all  thinking  men  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation  which  had 
before  largely  prevailed  ;  and  some,  who 
were  its  most  violent  opponents  at  the 
outset,  now  accept  the  fact  of  evolution 
as  applied  to  almost  every  group  of 
organized  beings.  At  the  present  day 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  naturalist  of 
reputation  who  upholds  that  doctrine  of 
the  independent  origin  of  each  species 
of  animal  and  plant,  which  was  a  very 
few  years  ago  either  tacitly  accepted  or 
openly  maintained  by  the  great  majority 
of  naturalists.  Surely  no  such  revolu¬ 
tion  in  scientific  thought  was  ever  effect¬ 
ed  by  one  man  in  so  short  a  period  ! 

At  first  the  Opponents  of  Darwinism 
opposed  evolution  as  well ;  but  of  late 
years  the  opposition  is  directed  wholly 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  causes  which  Mr. 
Darwin  maintains  are  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  each  species  from 
some  pre-existing  species,  and  therefore 
the  origin  of  ail  existing  species  from 
some  one  or  'more  ancestral  forms.  It 
is  maintained  that  there  are  other  laws 
at  work  besides  natural  selection,  and 
Mr.  Darwin  has  himself  admitted  that 
there  probably  are  such.  Most  of  the 
opponents  of  Darwinism  argue  in  favor 
of  some  guiding  or  organizing  power, 
either  internal  or  external,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  variation  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  various  complex 
organs  and  special  adaptations  which 
characterize  each  important  class  of 
animals.  Others  go  still  further,  and 
maintain  that  ”  natural  selection”  is 
powerless  to  produce  new  species  in  any 
case,  its  function  being  to  keep  those 


which  are  produced  in  a  state  of  health 
and  perfection  by  weeding  out  all  that 
are  imperfect ;  or  they  argue  that,  so 
long  as  the  ”  cause  of  variation”  is  un¬ 
known,  the  power  that  preserves  those 
variations  when  they  have  arisen  plays 
a  very  subordinate  part.  These  last 
writers  maintain  that  the  causes,  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  which  produce  certain 
variations  in  certain  species  at  certain 
times,  are  the  true  and  only  causes  of 
the  origin  of  species. 

Now  all  these  objections,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  different 
species  of  one  genus  from  a  common 
ancestral  species,  or  even  of  all  the  species 
and  genera  of  one  family  from  some  still 
more  remote  ancestor,  may,  I  think,  be 
shown  to  be  invalid  ;  because  w’e  have 
direct  evidence,  almost  amounting  to 
demonstration,  that  changes  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  are  producible  by  the  known  laws 
of  variation  and  the  admitted  action  of 
natural  selection.  But  when  we  go  far¬ 
ther  back,  and  propose  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  distinct  families^  orders,  and 
classes  of  animals  by  the  same  process, 
the  evidence  becomes  far  less  clear  and 
decisive.  We  find  groups  with  organs 
of  which  no  rudiment  exists  in  other 
groups  ;  we  find  classes  differing  radi¬ 
cally  in  structure  from  other  classes  ; 
and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
changes  of  this  nature  are  now  in  prog¬ 
ress,  as  we  have  that  the  lesser  changes 
resulting  in  new  species  and  new  genera 
are  in  progress. 

Yet  the  evidence  that  these  deeper 
and  more  important  changes  in  the 
structure  of  organized  beings  have  taken 
place  by  gradual  steps  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  processes  of  generation  is  over¬ 
whelming.  The  numerous  intermediate, 
links  that  have  been  discovered  both 
among  living  and  extinct  animals,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  community  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  embryological  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  diverse  living  types, 
force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the 
entire  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
owe  the  wonderfully  diversiAed  forms 
they  now  exhibit  to  one  unbroken  process 
of  “  descent  with  modification”  from 
a  few  primeval  types.  It  is  indeed  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  if  we  go  so  far,  we 
must  admit  one  original  type  of  living 
organism  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary.  By  means  of  whatever  laws  we 
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suppose  living  things  first  to  have  origi¬ 
nated,  why  should  not  the  primeval 
germs  have  appeared  many  times  over, 
and  in  forms  determined  or  modified 
by  the  infinitely  varied  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  to  be  found  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ?  The  identity  of 
ultimate  structure  and  wonderful  sim¬ 
ilarities  of  development  of  all  organisms 
may  be  due  to  the  unity  of  the  laws  by 
which  organic  life  was  first  produced  ; 
the  diversity  of  the  great  types  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  forms  may  be  due  to 
the  operation  of  those  laws  at  different 
places,  acting  on  different  combinations 
of  elements,  which  are  subject  to  unlike 
physical  conditions. 

The  ix)int  here  insisted  upon  is,  that 
the  origin  of  all  organisms,  living  and 
extinct,  by  “  descent  with  modification,” 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing,  and  is 
not  included  in,  “  the  origin  of  species 
by  means  of  natural  selection.”  The 
latter  we  not  only  know  has  occurred, 
but  we  can  follow  the  process  step  by 
step  by  means  of  known  facts  and 
known  laws  ;  the  former,  we  are  almost 
equally  certain,  has  occurred,  but  we 
cannot  trace  its  steps,  and  there  may 
have  been  facts  and  laws  involved  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
The  terms  “  laws  ot  growth,”  ”  laws  of 
development,”  “  laws  of  inheritance,” 
”  laws  of  variation,”  ”  laws  of  correla¬ 
tion,”  “  direct  action  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  “  laws  of  habit  and  instinct,” 
with  some  others,  are  used  to  express  the 
action  of  causes  of  which  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant,  as  we  arc  of  the  nature 
of  life  itself.  Now  Mr.  Darwin  has  him¬ 
self  admitted  that  there  are  these  un¬ 
known  causes  at  work,  and  that  ”  natural 
selection  is  the  most  important  but  not 
the  exclusive  means  of  modification.” 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
term  "  most  important,”  if,  as  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  the  most  radical  differences  in 
animals  and  their  most  important  organs 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  it 
alone  in  the  same  way  as  the  specific 
modifications  of  a  genus  or  family  may 
l)e  produced.  This,  however,  is  a  fair 
matter  for  discussion  and  research,  and 
Will  probably  continue  to  be  so  for  many 
generations  ;  and  even  if  it  should  be 
ever  proved  that  higher  laws  than 
”  natural  selection”  have  brought  about 
the  more  fundamental  divergences  of 


the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  this 
will  not  be  held  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  greatness  and  the  value  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  work,  any  more  than  it  will  be 
held  to  detract  from  the  greatness  of 
Newton,  if  it  should  some  day  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  expressed  by  him  is  not  absolutely 
true,  but  that  (as  some  physicists  now 
suppose)  it  should  be  found  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  higher  law  for  remote  stellar 
distances. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  contemplate 
without  amazement  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  development  of  animals. 
We  see  the  most  diverse  forms — a 
mollusk,  a  frog,  and  a  mammal — arising 
from  apparently  identical  primitive  cells, 
and  progressing  for  a  time  by  very  simi¬ 
lar  initial  changes,  but  thereafter  each 
pursuing  its  highly  complex  and  often 
circuitous  course  of  development,  with 
unerring  certainty,  by  means  of  laws 
and  forces  of  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant.  It  is  surely  a  not  improbable 
supposition  that  the  unknown  power 
which  determines  and  regulates  this 
marvellous  process  may  also  determine 
the  initiation  of  those  more  important 
changes  of  structure  and  those  develop¬ 
ments  of  new  parts  and  organs  which 
characterize  the  successive  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  animal  forms.  In  so  tar  as 
Mr.  Darwin  denies  the  necessity  of  any 
such  power,  and  maintains  that  the 
origin  of  all  the  diverse  forms  and  types 
and  all  the  complex  structures  of  the 
organic  world  are  due  to  identically  the 
same  laws  and  processes  as  are  adequate 
to  produce  the  different  species  of  Rubus 
or  of  Cam's,  from  some  ancestral  bramble 
or  dog  respectively,  his  opponents  have 
undoubtedly  a  case  well  worthy  of  being 
argued  out  in  the  courts  of  science. 
They  should,  however,  remember  that 
no  final  judgment  has  been  given  or  can 
be  given  while  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
is  not  only  circumstantial  but  imperfect 
and  contradictory  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
not  to  declare  too  confidently  that  Mr. 
Darwin’s  theory  has  hopelessly  broken 
down,  since  a  majority  both  of  natural¬ 
ists  and  geologists,  whose  evidence  as 
experts  will  undoubtedly  have  great 
weight  with'  the  educated  public,  are  at 
present  altogether  in  his  favor. 

Leaving  this  great  case  to  be  discussed 
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and  argued  in  weighty  volumes  by 
specialists  in  science,  I  here  propose  to 
deal  briefly  with  that  much  smaller  but 
still  important  question,  of  the  origin  of 

species  ol  a  genus  or  of  a  family — that 
is,  of  groups  of  organisms  differing,  as 
the  wolf,  dog,  and  fox  among  animals, 
or  as  the  numerous  species  of  oaks  or  of 
primulas  among  plants  ;  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  change  from  species 
to  species  has  been  effected. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  how  it  is 
that  new  species  arise,  suppiosing  the 
world  to  have  been  then  very  much  as 
it  is  now  ;  and  what  becomes  of  them 
after  they  have  arisen.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  remember  that  new  species 
can  only  be  formed  when  and  where 
there  is  room  for  them.  If  a  continent 
is  well  stocked  with  animals  and  plants, 
there  is  a  balance  between  the  different 
species  those  best  adapted  to  the  varied 
existing  conditions  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  in  the  largest  numbers,  while 
others,  being  only  adapted  to  special 
conditions  that  occur  in  limited  areas, 
are  far  less  numerous  ;  the  former  are 
common  and  widespread,  tlie  latter  rare 
or  local  species.  If  the  set  of  organisms 
in  any  country  has  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  been  subjected  to  all  the 
varying  conditions  which  occur  during 
considerable  cycles  of  climatal  and  other 
changes,  the  balance  will  have  become 
well  established,  and  so  long  as  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  conditions  no 
new  species  will  arise. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  some  change 
to  begin,  either  of  climate  or  geography. 
The  land  may  sink  or  it  may  be  elevated, 
in  the  former  case  diminishing  in  area 
and  perhaps  becoming  divided  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  in  the  latter  case  increasing 
in  area  and  fierhaps  becoming  united 
with  extensive  lands  formerly  separated 
from  it ;  or  the  climate  may  become 
moister  or  drier,  hotter  or  colder,  more 
extreme  or  more  equable,  and  any  one 
of  these  changes  or  any  combination  of 
them  would,  it  is  easy  to  see,  produce  a 
special  effect  on  the  forms  of  life.  The 
vegetation  would  in  almost  any  case  be¬ 
come  changed,  and  this  would  affect  both 
the  insects  and  the  higher  animals  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  New  enemies  or  new 
competitors  might  be  admitted,  and 


these  would  certainly  cause  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  some  of  the  rarer  species, 
and  perhaps  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
of  those  which  •■’had  be**n  most  numer¬ 
ous.  Others  might,  from  the  same 
general  causes,  obtain  fresh  supplies  of 
food,  or  have  opened  to  them  fresh 
areas  over  which  to  spread  themselves. 

These  are  the  first  and  most  obvious 
effects  of  such  changes,  but  there  are 
others  still  more  important,  and  not  less 
certain  to  be  produced.  We  have  sup¬ 
posed  each  of  the  species  which  inhabited 
the  country  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  its  existence,  to  be  able  to 
obtain  food  for  itself  and  young,  to 
protect  itself  against  all  kinds  of  enemies, 
and  to  be  able  to  resist  the  ordinary  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  seasons,  and  to  do  all 
this  in  competition  with  the  numerous 
other  species  by  which  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  But  now  all  these  conditions 
and  surroundings  are  undergoing  change, 
and,  in  order  to  become  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  some  of 
the  species  will  require  to  undergo  a 
corresponding  change,  either  in  struc¬ 
ture,  habits,  color,  or  some  other  char¬ 
acters.  New  enemies  may  necessitate 
greater  swiftness,  or  greater  cunning,  or 
less  conspicuous  colors  ;  less  abundant 
food  may  necessitate  some  modification 
in  structure  better  adapted  to  secure  it, 
or  the  means  of  ranging  over  a  wider 
area  to  search  for  it ;  while  a  severer 
climate  may  necessitate  a  thicker  cover¬ 
ing,  or  more  nourishing  food,  or  new 
kinds  of  shelter.  To  bring  about  these 
changes,  “  variation”  and  the  ”  struggle 
for  existence”  come  into  play.  Each 
year  the  old  and  less  adapted  forms  die 
out,  while  those  variations  which  are 
more  in  harmony  with  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  constantly  survive ;  and  this 
process,  continued  for  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  successive  generations, 
at  length  results  in  the  production  of 
one  or  more  nevi  species. 

We  now  come  to  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  repeatedly  put  forward,  and 
which  seems  very  great  to  all  who  have 
not  studied  groups  of  species  as  they 
occur  in  nature,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  the  question,  “  How  comes  it  that 
variations  of  the  right  kind  and  sufficient 
in  amount  have  always  occurred  just 
when  they  were  wanted,  so  as  to  form 
the  endless  series  of  new  species  that 
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have  arisen  ?”  and  it  is  more  especially 
to  answer  this  question  that  the  present 
paper  has  been  written. 

Few  persons  consider  how  largely  and 
universally  all  animals  are  varying  ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  could  examine  all 
the  individuals  of  any  common  species 
we  should  find  considerable  differences, 
not  only  in  size  and  color  but  in  the 
form  and  proportions  of  all  the  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body.  In  our  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  we  know  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  continued 
selection  of  such  slight  varieties  to  breed 
from  that  all  our  extremely  varied  do¬ 
mestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants 
have  been  produced.  Think  of  the 
difference  in  every  limb,  in  every  bone 
and  muscle,  and  probably  in  every  part, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  whole 
body,  between  a  greyhound  and  a  bull¬ 
dog  !  Yet,  if  we  had  the  whole  series 
of  ancestors  of  these  two  breeds  before 
us,  we  should  find  them  gradually  con¬ 
verge  till  they  reached  the  same  original 
type,  while  between  no  two  successive 
generations  would  there  be  any  greater 
difference  than  now  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  same  litter.  It  is  often  thought, 
however,  that  wild  animals  do  not  vary 
sufficiently  to  enable  any  such  change 
as  this  to  be  brought  about  in  the  same 
limited  time  ;  and  though  naturalists  are 
w'ell  aware  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  this  respect  between  wild 
and  domesticated  species,  it  is  only 
recently  that  they  have  been  able  to 
adduce  positive  proof  that  this  is  the 
case. 

We  owe  this  proof  to  an  American 
naturalist,  Mr.  J.  A,  Allen,*  who  has 
made  an  elaborate  series  of  observations 
and  measurements  of  the  mammals, 
and  more  especially  of  the  birds,  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  he  finds  a  wonderful 
and  altogether  unsuspected  amount  of 
variation  between  individuals  of  the 
same  species  even  when  inhabiting  the 
same  locality.  They  differ  in  the 
general  tint,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
the  colors  and  markings  ;  in  general 


*  "  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of 
East  Florida ;  with  an  Examination  of  certain 
assumed  Specific  Characters  in  Birds,  and  a 
Sketch  of  the  Bird  Faunx  of  I  Eastern  North 
America.”  By  J.  A.  Allen.  {Bulletin  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  vol.  ii.  No.  3. 
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size,  and  in  proportions  ;  in  the  length 
of  the  head,  feet,  wings,  and  tail  ;  in 
the  length  of  particular  feathers,  thus 
altering  the  shape  of  the  wing  or  tail ; 
in  the  length  of  the  tarsi  and  of  the 
separate  toes  ;  and  in  the  length,  width, 
thickness,  and  curvature  of  the  bill. 
These  variations  are  by  no  means  small 
in  amount  or  requiring  very  accurate 
measurements  for  their  detection,  since 
they  often  reach  one  seventh,  one  sixth, 
or  sometimes  even  one  fourth,  of  the 
entire  average  dimensions.  Thus,  in 
twelve  species  of  small  birds,  all  taken 
in  the  same  locality,  the  variation  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  specimens  of  the 
same  sex  and  age  was,  in  the  length  of 
the  folded  wing,  from  14.5  to  21  per 
cent,  and  in  the  length  of  the  tail  from 
14  to  23.4  per  cent.  If  we  take  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  we  find  equally  striking 
facts.  Wilson’s  Thrush  {Turdus  fusee- 
scens)  was  found  to  vary  in  length  of  wing 
from  3-58  to  4-15  inches,  and  in  the 
tail  from  3.55  to  4  inches.  In  the 
Bluebird  {Stadia  sia/is)  the  middle  toe 
varied  from  0.77  to  0.91  inch,  and  the 
hind  toe  from  0.58  to  0.72  inch  ;  while 
the  bill  varied  from  0.45  to  0.56  inch 
in  length,  and  from  0.30  to  0.38  inch- 
in  width.  In  the  Yellow-crowned. 
Warbler  {Dendraca  coronatd)  the  quills- 
vary  in  proportionate  length,  so  that  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  or  the 
fourth,  is  sometimes  the  longest ;  and 
a  similar  variation  of  the  wing,  involv¬ 
ing  a  change  of  proportion  between  two 
or  more  of  the  feathers,  is  recorded 
in  eleven  species  of  birds.  Color  and 
marking  vary  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
The  dark  streaks  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  American  Song-sparrow  {Melospiza 
melodia)  are  sometimes  reduced  to  nar¬ 
row  lines,  while  in  other  specimens  they 
are  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the_  breast  and  sides  of  the  body, 
sometimes  uniting  on  the  middle  of  the 
breast  into  a  nearly  continuous  patch. 
In  the  small  spotted  Wood-thrushes  (of 
the  sub-genus  Hylocichla)  not  only  does 
the  general  tint  of  different  parts  vary 
greatly,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  great 
variation  in  the  markings,  some  speci¬ 
mens  being  very  pale  with  indistinct 
narrow  lines  on  the  breast,  while  others 
have  dark,  plumage  and  dark,  broad, 
triangular  markings.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  all  these  differences  are 
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independent  of  those  due  to  age,  sex, 
season,  or  locality,  and  consist  solely  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  normal  in¬ 
dividual  variation  of  the  species. 

It  is,  however,  often  supposed  that 
variations  occur  at  any  one  time  in  sing/e 
characters  only,  all  the  rest  remaining 
invariable  ;  and  it  is  objected  that  to 
adapt  a  creature  to  new  conditions  it 
must  be  modified  in  several  ways  at  once. 
But  a  reference  to  the  tables  given  by  Mr. 
Allen  shows  that  this  coincident  varia¬ 
tion  of  several  characters  does  exist  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  He  has  given  the 
variation  of  no  less  than  nineteen 
characters  in  ten  species  of  birds,  from  a 
comparison  in  each  case  of  only  twenty 
specimens,  all  of  the  same  sex,  all  fully 
adult,  and  all  taken  in  the  same  localities. 
On  marking  the  specimens  which  have 
each  character  at  a  maximum  or  min¬ 
imum  development,  we  find  the  most 
curious  combinations.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  the  largest  specimens  have 
not  always 4he  longest  wings  or  tails,  or 
the  smallest  specimens  the  shortest  ;  the 
proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
wing  varies  quite  regardless  of  the  actual 
dimensions ;  the  length  of  any  toe 
varies  independently  of  the  length  of  the 
tarsus  ;  a  long  head  sometimes  goes  with 
a  short,  sometimes  with  a  long,  wing  ; 
while  the  width  of  the  bill  seems  to  vary 
independently  of  its  length  or  of  any  of 
<he  other  parts  of  the  l^y.  All  these 
variations,  too,  are  very  considerable  in 
amount.  Thus  among  twenty  male 
Baltimore  Orioles  the  total  length  varied 
from  7  to  8  inches  ;  the  wing  from  3.45 
to  3.85  inches;  the  tail  from  2.70  to 
3.10  inches  ;  the  primaries  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  secondaries  from  0.56  to  0.90 
inch  ;  the  tail  extended  beyond  the  up¬ 
per  coverts  from  1.37  to  1.87  inches  ; 
the  tarsus  varied  from  0.83  to  r  .02  inch  ; 
the  hind  toe  varied  from  0.62  to  0.75 
-inch,  and  the  middle  toe  from  0.82  to 
1.00  inch;  the  head  varied  in  length 
from  1.50  to  1.62  inches  ;  the  beak  in 
iength  from  0.74  to  0.84  inch,  and  in 
width  from  0.32  to  0.38  inch.  And  if 
these  differences  and  these  combina¬ 
tions,  indicating  many  diverging  pro¬ 
portions  between  two  or  more  characters, 
are  found  among  only  twenty  specimens, 
we  may  certainly  expect  much  greater 
differences  in  every  character,  and  these 
•differences  combined  in  an  endless  va¬ 


riety  of  ways,  among  the  millions  of 
individuals  which  constitute  every  com¬ 
mon  species.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  it 
clear  that  there  is,  among  birds  at  all 
events,  ample  individual  variation  for 
natural  selection  to  work  upon,  but, 
w'hat  is  even  more  important,  that 
coincident  variations  in  every  conceivable 
combination  are  also  available. 

Among  mammalia  we  have  fewer 
materials  for  comparison,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
quite  as  variable  as  birds,  if  not  even 
more  so.  Among  twenty  males  of  the 
Gray  Squirrel,  whose  dimensions  are 
given  by  Mr.  Allen,  we  find  the  length 
of  the  tail  to  vary  as  3  to  4,  of  the  fore 
foot  as  9  to  II,  and  of  the  hind  foot  as 
6  to  7.  The  Virginian  Opossum  also 
varies  greatly  in  color,  and  in  the  size 
and  proportions  of  all  the  parts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  skull,  the  variation  amounting 
to  nearly  twenty  per  cent. 

If  now  we  consider  the  population  of 
a  species  with  regard  to  any  particular 
character  or  combination  of  characters, 
we  may  divide  it  into  three  groups — a 
central  group  in  which  the  mean  or 
average  development  prevails  with  little 
variation,  one  in  which  the  character  is 
excessively,  and  one  in  which  it  is  little 
developed.  These  groups  would  not 
be  of  equal  extent,  the  central  portion 
— that  in  which  the  mean  characteristics 
prevailed — being,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  averages,  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  extremes  ;  perhaps  twice 
or  even  three  times  as  great  as  either  of 
them,  and  forming  such  a  series  as  the 
following  :  Maximum  development  10, 
mean  30,  minimum  10.  These  figures, 
whatever  their  exact  proportions,  would 
probably  be  pretty  constant,  for  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mean 
characters,  or  the  amount  of  variation 
of  a  species,  change  materially  from  year 
to  year  or  from  century  to  century  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  look  upon  the  central 
and  most  numerous  group  as  presenting 
the  typical  form  of  the  species,  being 
that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  it  has  actually  to  exist, 
while  the  extremes,  being  less  perfectly 
adapted,  are  continually  weeded  out  by 
natural  selection. 

Besides  the  individual  variation  above 
noticed  in  birds  of  the  same  locality, 
another  set  of  variations  appears  in  birds 
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of  the  same  species  inhabiting  different 
localities.  In  North  America  birds  de¬ 
crease  in  size  as  they  inhabit  localities 
further  south,  while  they  become  larger 
as  we  go  north.  In  mammalia,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  generally  a  decrease 
of  size  both  north  and  south  from  a 
central  position  where  the  species  is  at 
a  maximum.  Strange  to  say,  the  bill  of 
most  birds  increases  in  length  toward 
the  south,  sometimes  relatively  but  in 
other  cases  absolutely,  so  that  the  smaller 
southern  birds  sometimes  have  a  bill 
actually  longer  than  the  northern  larger 
individuals.  This  peculiarity  occurs  in 
the  genera  Quiscalus,  Agelaus,  Troglo¬ 
dytes,  Seiurus,  etc.,  and  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  figures  in  Mr.  Allen’s  work. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  American  crow, 
the  bill  is  so  much  larger  in  the  south 
that  the  Florida  birds  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  distinct  named  variety. 

Color  also  varies  greatly  in  correspond¬ 
ence  to  latitude  and  longitude.  Dark- 
colored  birds  are  said  to  become  blacker 
toward  the  south  ;  in  others  the  yellow 
or  red  bands  become  deeper  ;  while  in 
those  transversely  banded,  the  dark 
bands  become  broader,  and  the  light 
I  ones  narrower.  Those  with  white  spots 

or  bands  have  them  smaller  in  the  south, 
and  sometimes  lose  'them  altogether. 
These  differences  are  sometimes  so  great 
that  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
^  forms  might  be  considered  distinct 

species  were  it  not  for  the  perfect 
gradation  of  intermediate  types  in  the 
intervening  localities.  There  is  also  an 
increase  of  intensity  of  color  from  east 
to  west,  as  exhibited  by  the  same  or  by 
closely  allied  representative  species 
inhabiting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
respectively.  In  the  desert  plains  of 
the  interior,  however,  the  colors  are 
paler  than  on  either  coast ;  but  this  is 
no  doubt  a  protective  modification, 
assimilating  the  tints  of  animals  to  the 
rock  or  surface  soil  on  which  they  dwell. 
In  some  cases  well-marked  varieties  of 
the  same  species  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  Eastern  States  and  to  California 
respectively,  as,  for  example,  the  eastern 
and  western  forms  of  Bewick’s  Wren 
{Thryothorus  Bewickit),  which  differ 
greatly  in  the  length  of  the  bill,  although 
otherwise  almost  identical ;  and  as 
these  two  forms  do  not,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  anywhere  intermingle,  they 


afford  a  good  example  of  the  first  step 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  species.  The 
beautiful  Purple  Finch  ijCarpodacus  fur- 
pureus)  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  its 
western  form  which  has  been  named 
californicus,  perhaps  form  another  ex¬ 
ample  ;  but  until  the  range  of  these  birds 
is  fully  and  accurately  determined  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  not  some 
limited  area  where  the  two  forms  in¬ 
termingle  and  their  distinctive  characters 
disappear. 

From  the  fact  of  variation,  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  regards  the  number  of  vari¬ 
able  characters  and  so  large  in  absolute 
amount  as  has  now  been  proved  to  exist 
in  many  species,  we  may  fairly  draw  the 
conclusion  that  analogous  variation, 
sometimes  of  less  and  sometimes  of 
greater  extent,  is  a  general  characteristic 
of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and 
with  such  materials  to  work  with  it  be¬ 
comes  easy  to  understand  how  new 
species  may  arise.  For  example,  the 
peculiar  physical  or  organic  conditions 
that  render  one  part  of  the  area 
occupied  by  a  species  better  adapted  to 
an  extreme  variety  may  become  in¬ 
tensified.  The  most  extreme  variations 
in  this  direction  will  then  have  the 
advantage,  and  will  multiply  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rest.  If  this  change  of 
condition  should  extend  over  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  the  species,  this  one 
extreme  form  will  replace  all  the  others  ; 
while,  if  the  area  should  be  cut  in  two 
by  subsidence  or  elevation,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  portions  may  be  modified 
in  opposite  directions,  each  becoming 
adapted  to  one  extreme  form.  The 
original  type  of  the  species  will  then 
have  become  extinct,  being  replaced  by 
two  species',  each  distinguished  by  a 
Combination  of  certain  extreme  char¬ 
acters  which  had  before  existed  in  some 
of  its  varieties. 

The  changes  of  conditions  which  lead 
to  such  selection  of  varieties  are  very 
diverse  in  their  nature  ;  and  new  species 
may  thus  be  formed  diverging  in  many 
ways  from  the  parent  stock.  The  climate 
may  change  from  moist  to  dry,  or  the 
reverse,  or  the  temperature  may  increase 
or  diminish  during  long  periods,  in  either 
case  requiring  some  corresponding 
change  of  constitution,  of  covering,  of 
vegetable  or  of  insect  food — to  be  met  by 
the  selection  of  variations  of  color  or  o. 
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swiftness,  of  length  of  bill,  or  of  strength  variations,  and  it  will  therefore  inherit 
of  claws.  Again,  competitors  or  enemies  the  vigor  of  constitution  and  adaptability 
may  arrive  from  other  countries,  giving  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  which 
the  advantage  to  such  varieties  as  can  gave  success  to  its  ancestors.  It  will 
change  their  food,  or  by  swifter  flight  thus  have  every  chance  in  its  favor  in 
or  greater  wariness  can  escape  their  new  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  it  may  spread 
foes.  In  this  way  several  series  of  widely  and  displace  some  of  its  nearest 
changes  may  occur,  each  brought  about  allies,  and  in  doing  this  will  extend  into 
by  the  pressure  of  changed  conditions  ;  new  areas,  where  it  will  be  subject  to  a 
and  thus  what  was  before  a  single  species  somewhat  altered  set  of  conditions,  and 
may  become  transformed  into  a  group  by  further  variation  and  selection  may 
of  allied  species,  differing  from  each  become  the  parent  of  a  number  of  sub- 
other  in  a  number  of  slight  characters,  ordinate  species.  It  will  now  have 
just  as  we  And  them  in  nature.  become  a  dominant  genus,  occupying  an 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  same  principles  entire  continent,  or  perhaps  even  two  or 
will  explain  the  origin  of  genera.  A  more  continents,  spreading  on  all  sides 
genus  is  a  group  of  allied  species  which  till  it  meets  with  competing  forms  better 
differs  from  all  other  groups  in  some  adapted  to  the  conditions  which  there 
well-marked  characters  of  a  structural  prevail. 

rather  than  of  a  superficial  nature.  For  Such  a  genus  may  continue  to  exist 
example,  species  of  the  same  genus  during  long  geological  epochs.  Bats  of 
usually  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  the  genus  Vespertilio  lived  in  the  Eo- 
in  color  or  markings,  in  the  proportion  cene  period,  and  still  range  over  all  the 
of  the  limbs  or  other  organs,  and  in  the  globe,  while  fossil  land  shells  of  the  genus 
form  and  size  of  such  superficial  append*  Pupa,  hardly  distinguishable  from  some 
ages  as  horns,  crests,  manes,  and  the  now  living,  are  found  in  the  ancient 
accessory  ornamental  plumes  of  birds  ;  carboniferous  deposits.  Generally, 
but  they  generally  agree  in  the  form  and  however,  a  time  comes  to  every  genus 
structure  of  important  organs,  as  the  when  either  physical  changes,  or  corn- 
teeth,  the  bill,  the  feet,  and  the  wings,  peting  forms,  or  new  enemies,  are  too 
But  when  two  groups  of  species  differ  much  for  it,  and  it  begins  to  lose  its 
from  each  other  constantly,  and  to  a  supremacy.  First  one  then  another  of 
well-marked  degree,  in  one  or  more  of  its  species  dwindle  away  and  become 
these  latter  characters,  they  are  said  to  extinct,  till  at  last  two  or  three  only  re¬ 
belong  to  distinct  genera  ;  and  we  have  main.  Sometimes  these  soon  follow  the 
seen  that  species  vary  in  these  as  well  as  others,  and  the  whole  genus  dies  out,  as 
the  more  superficial  characters — the  bill,  thousands  of  genera  have  died  out  during 
the  feet,  and  the  wings  varying  in  size  the  long  course  of  the  earth’s  life-his- 
and  proportions  just  as  frequently  as  tory  ;  but  it  also  often  happens  that  a  few 
do  the  colors  or  the  ornamental  parts  of  species  continue  to  maintain  themselves 
the  plumage.  If  then,  in  any  portion  in  areas  where  they  are  removed  from 
of  the  area  occupied  by  a  species,  some  the  influences  that  have  exterminated 
important  change  of  habits  becomes  use-  their  fellows.  Thus  the  mudfish  of 
ful  to  it,  all  such  structural  variations  as  Queensland  {f^eratodus  Forstert)  and  the 
facilitate  the  change  will  be  accumulated  Trigonia  ol  the  Australian  seas  are  the 
by  natural  selection,  and  when  they  have  only  living  representatives  of  genera 
thus  acquired  the  proportions  most  which  lived  in  the  Triassic  period, 
beneficial  under  the  altered  conditions,  I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  that  one 
we  shall  have  the  first  species  of  a  new  of  the  most  general  objections  to  natural 
genus.  selection  as  producing  new  species — 

A  creature  which  has  been  thus  modi  •  namely,  that  there  are  enormous  chances 
fled  in  important  characters  will  form  a  against  the  right  kind  of  variations 
new  type,  specially  adapted  to  fill  its  occurring  just  when  they  are  required — 
place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  will  is  utterly  fallacious,  by  proving  that  there 
almost  certainly  have  arisen  from  an  ex-  is  ample  variation  of  every  kind  con- 
tensive  or  dominant  group,  because  such  stantly  occurring  among  animals  in  a 
only  are  sufficiently  rich  in  individuals  state  of  nature.  It  has  also  been  shown 
to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  the  needful  that  many  different  kinds  of  variation  are 
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occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  in  end¬ 
lessly  varied  combinations,  so  that  any  re¬ 
quired  combination  of  characters  could 
selected  as  well  as  any  single  char¬ 
acter.  And  when  we  consider  the  ex¬ 
treme  slowness  of  almost  all  the  changes 
of  conditions  which  lead  to  the  selection 
of  new  forms,  and  the  enormous  select¬ 
ing  power  brought  to  bear  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  and  corresponding  great 
annual  mortality  among  all  animals,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  means  are 
adequate  to  the  result.  To  bring  these 
means  clearly  before  our  readers,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  pair  of  birds  produce 
every  year  six  young,  and  that  they  live 
for  five  years.  We  thus  have  thirty  birds 
out  of  which  to  replace  the  two,  so  that, 
on  the  average,  at  least  twenty-eight 
must  die  during  this  time,  and  many 
more  if  any  of  these  live  to  breed  along 
with  their  parents.  This  gives  us,  as  a 
minimum,  a  destruction  every  five  years 
of  fourteen  times  as  many  birds  as  exist 
at  any  one  time.  Now  let  us  suppose  a 
change  going  on  which  renders  it  bene¬ 
ficial  for  a  species  to  obtain  longer  wings 
in  order  to  escape  from  some  enemy, 
and  a  stronger  bill  to  enable  it  to  capture 
some  fresh  insect,  both  of  which  (the 
enemy  and  the  insect)  are  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  country.  Variations  of 
both  these  kinds  occur  in  abundance 
every  year,  to  an  amount'measured  by 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  average 
dimensions.  Either  of  the  variations 
would  be  useful  and  would  be  preserved 
^  separately,  while  the  combined  variation 
would  be  doubly  useful  and  would  also 
be  preserved  whenever  it  appeared.  A 
race  in  which  these  two  characters  were 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  above  the 
average  would  therefore  be  easily  pro¬ 
duced  in  twenty  or  fifty  years  ;  while 
in  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  years  a 
change  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent — far  greater  than  distinguishes  many 
species — would  probably  be  brought 
about.  This  illustration,  I  think,  ren¬ 
ders  it  clear  that  the  extreme  slowness 
of  the  action  of  natural  selection,  on 
which  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly  dwells,  is 
by  no  means  an  essential  characteristic 
of  it,  but  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
physical  and  other  conditions  usually 
change  with  extreme  slowness.  But  if, 
as  must  often  have  happened,  conditions 
have  changed  with  comparative  rapidity, 


then  the  enormous  amount  of  individual 
variation,  which  would  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  year  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  might  effect  changes  in  a  sinsle 
century  quite  as  great  as  those  which 
distinguish  nearly  allied  species. 

Another  objection  which  is  dwelt 
upon  with  constant  reiteration  by  Mr. 
Darwin’s  critics  is  that  he  has  not 
shown  the  cause  of  variation,  and  that 
whatever  it  is  that  causes  variation,  that 
is  the  real  “  origin  of  species.”  This  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
unmeaning  and  irrational  of  objections, 
because  every  explanation  must  take  as  a 
basis  well-known  facts  to  explain  obscure 
phenomena.  When  the  geologist  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  contour  of  a  country  has 
been  formed  by  rain  and  ice,  it  is  not 
said  that  he  has  explained  nothing  un¬ 
less  he  goes  on  to  show  exactly  how 
rain  and  snow  are  formed,  or  even  goes 
further  back  to  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
which  is  really  what  gives  them  all  their 
power  to  do  any  work  ;  and  when  the 
physicist  explains  how  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  are  produced  by  a  reference  to  the 
electric  spark  and  its  accompanying 
sound,  he  is  not  told  that  the  explanation 
is  valueless  till  he  has  discovered  the 
nature  and  cause  of  electricity  itself. 

But  we  may,  I  think,  go  further,  and 
say  that  variation  is  an  ultimate  fact 
of  nature,  and  needs  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  than  a  reference  to  general  principles 
which  indicate  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
exist.  Does  any  one  ask  for  a  reason 
why  no  two  gravel-stones  or  beach-peb¬ 
bles,  or  even  grains  of  sand,  are  absolute¬ 
ly  identical  in  size,  shape,  surface,  color, 
and  composition  ?  When  we  trace  back 
the  complex  series  of  causes  and  forces 
that  have  led  to  the  production  of  these 
objects,  do  we  not  see  that  their  absolute 
identity  would  be  more  remarkable 
than  their  diversity  ?  So,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  infinitely  more  complex  have 
been  the  forces  that  have  produced  each 
individual  animal  or  plant,  and  when  we 
know  that  no  two  animals  can  possibly 
have  been  subject  to  identical  conditions 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  their 
development,  we  see  that  perfect 
identity  in  the  result  would  be  opposed 
to  everything  we  know  of  natural 
agencies.  But  variation  is  merely  the 
absence  of  identity,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  no  further  explanation  ;  neither 
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do  the  diverse  amounts  of  variation,  for 
they  correspond  to  the  countless  diver¬ 
sities  of  conditions  to  which  animals 
have  been  exposed  either  during  their 
own  development  or  that  of  their  ances¬ 
tors. 

This  objection  has  really  its  only 
possible  justification  in  the  ignorant 
belief  that  variations  of  any  tangible 
amount  are  rare  events  occurring  at 
long  intervals  ;  and  therefore  that  when 
any  combination  of  special  variations 
w'as  needed  to  bring  an  animal  into 
harmony  with  changed  conditions,  the 
number  of  individiTiils  varying  would  not 
be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  completely  swamped  by  the  typical 
unvarying  forms.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  some  agency  capable  of  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  variation  when 
required  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
needed,  and  this  unknown  agency  might 
fairly  have  been  claimed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  “origin 
of  species.”  But  now  that  it  is  proved 
by  a  series  of  careful  observations  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  individuals  of 
most  species  vary,  in  each  successive 
generation,  to  an  amount  far  greater  than 
is  required  for  natural  selection  to  act 
upon,  the  whole  difficulty  ceases  to 
exist.  Variation  is  seen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  constant  and  universal  facts  of 
nature,  always  producing  what  may  be 
termed  the  raw  materials  of  sp>ecies  in 
overflowing  abundance,  so  that  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  alteration  of  the  con¬ 


ditions  of  existence  is  going  on,  there  is 
always  ready  to  hand  an  ample  stock  of 
varying  organisms,  by  means  of  which 
an  almost  exact  adjustment  to  those 
conditions  may  be  kept  up. 

The  facts  and  arguments  now  adduced 
will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  intelligent  read¬ 
ers  who  are  not  naturalists  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  what  is  really  meant 
by  “  the  origin  of  species  by  means  of 
natural  selection,”  and  will  satisfy  them 
that  the  most  common  and  what  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  most  weighty 
objections  to  it  owe  all  their  force  to 
the  ignoring  of  some  of  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  facts  in  natural  history. 

1  have  also  attempted  to  show  that  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  separate 
species  of  one  genus,  of  one  family,  or 
perhaps  of  one  order  from  a  common 
ancestor,  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  which  have  produced  the  separate 
orders,  classes,  and  sub- kingdoms  from 
more  remote  common  ancestors.  That 
all  have  been  alike  produced  by  “  descent 
with  modification”  from  a  few  primitive 
types  the  whole  body  of  evidence  clearly 
indicates  ;  but  while  individual  variation 
with  natural  selection  is  proved  to  be 
adequate  for  the  production  of  the 
former,  we  have  no  proof  and  hardly 
any  evidence  that  it  is  adequate  to  in¬ 
itiate  those  impiortant  divergences  of  type 
which  characterize  the  latter. —  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


FIGHTING  FITZGERALD. 


The  portrait  of  Fighting  '  Fitzgerald 
^  has  been  painted  by  enemies  as  vindictive 
as  any  that  ever  slandered  the  dead,  and 
is  therefore  distorted  in  every  feature. 

George  Robert — his  baptismal  name 
— was  born  in  iTA9'  Through  his 
father,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  profligate 
and  reckless  Irish  landlords  of  long 
ago,  he  was  the  heir  of  Torlough,  an 
estate  near  Castlebar,  then  worth  4000/. 
a  year  ;  and  also  the  representative  of 
the  Desmond,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
haughty  Norman-lrish  Fitzgeralds.  His 
mother  came  of  a  race  so  conspicuously 
eccentric  that  the  saying  ran  concerning 
it,  “  God  made  men,  women,  and — 
Harveys.  ”  Separating  from  her  husband 


after  two  years  of  miserable  married  life, 
she  remained  for  many  years  one  of  the 
gay  leaders  of  gayest  London  society. 
She  was  the  sister  of  that  splendid  sin¬ 
gularity,  the  Earl-Bishop  of  Derry. 

Brought  up  in  England  from  infancy 
to  his  sixteenth  year,  George  Robert  was 
for  a  time  an  Eton  scholar.  In  1766 
he  was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
69th  Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Ireland. 
Here,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  fought 
several  duels,  in  which  he  displayed  not 
a  little  generous  feeling,  and  in  one  of 
which  he  lost  a  portion  of  his  skull.  In 
February,  1770,  he  made  a  love-match 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  redoubt¬ 
able  Irish  personage,  the  Right  Honor- 
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able  J.  Conolly — otherwise  known  as 
*‘  the  Great  Commoner.”  Thus  he 
obtained  a  fortune  of  30,000/.,  and 
eventually  became  the  brother-in-law  of 
an  Irish  viceroy. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  Tor- 
lough,  who  was  then,  as  ever,  in  pecuni¬ 
ary  difficulties.  In  return  he  signed 
deeds  securing  George  Robert  1000/. 
a  year  in  the  present  and  the  reversion 
of  his  estate,  whole  and  unimpaired. 
This  settlement  was  the  main  cause  of 
our  hero’s  faults  and  misfortunes,  and 
ultimately  of  his  doom. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  George 
Robert  resigned  his  lieutenancy  and  went 
to  France.  At  this  period  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  singularly  striking,  nor  did  it 
ever  undergo  any  change.  The  portrait 
painted  of  him  at  twenty  remained  per¬ 
fectly  true  to  the  last. 

He  was  under  the  middle  height  ; 
“his  person  very  slight  and  juvenile; 
his  countenance  extremely  mild  and 
insinuating.  The  existing  taste  for 
splendid  attire  he  carried  to  the  utmost. 
The  button  and  loop  of  his  hat,  his 
sword-knot,  and  his  shoe-buckles  were 
brilliant  with  diamonds.  His  coat  and 
vest  were  as  rich  as  French  brocade  and 
velvet  could  make  them.  He  wore  a 
muff  on  his  left  arm,  and  twp  enamelled 
watches,  with  a  multitude  of  seals  dan¬ 
gling  from  either  fob.”  Another  writer 
describes  the  muff  as  “  drawing  the  eye 
of  the  public  by  its  uncommon  size  ;  it 
fell  from  his  chin  to  his  toes  !” 

Indeed,  his  fondness  for  glittering 
baubles  and  ultra-finery  amounted  to  a 
passion.  At  a  later  date,  when  his  house 
at  Torlough  was  sacked  by  the  mob  of 
Castlebar,  he  estimated  his  loss,  in  jewels 
and  embroidered  robes,  at  upward  of 
20,000/. 

Among  the  articles  purloined  on  that 
occasion  he  mentions  “  a  casquet  con¬ 
taining  a  complete  set  of  diamond  vest 
buttons,  two  large  emeralds,  a  hat  band 
with  five  or  six  rows  of  Oriental  pearls 
worth  1500/.,  a  large  engraved  amethyst, 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  studded  with 
diamonds,  several  other  gold  watches 
and  seals,  a  great  number  of  antique  and 
modem  rings,  gold  shoe  and  knee  buc¬ 
kles,  silver  shaving  apparatus,  several 
pairs  of  silver  shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
with  6300/.  worth  of  other  jewels.” 


This  diminutive,  youthful-looking, 
and  ornate  Fitzgerald  was  pronounc^ 
“an  effeminate  little  being”  by  those 
of  his  own  sex  who  did  not  know  him. 
As  to  those  who  did,  “  he  was  so  light, 
foppish,  and  distinguished,  none  could 
think  he  was  the  man  who  had  fought 
more  duels  than  any  other  of  his  time.” 

The  dames,  without  exception,  pro 
nounced  him  “  a  fascinating  creature.” 
Nor  was  the  opinion  confined  to  them. 
One  who  owed  him  no  good-will.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  allows  that  “  a  more 
polished  and  elegant  gentleman  was  not 
to  be  met  with.”  And  the  renowned 
“  Dick”  Martin,  who  met  him  pistol  to 
pistol  and  got  the  worst  of  the  encounter, 
confessed  the  strong  impression  made 
upon  him  by  “  the  elegant  and  gentle¬ 
manlike  appearance”  of  his  antagonist. 

Even  polished  Paris  admitted  itself 
surpassed  in  all  that  was  graceful  and 
splendid  by  this  extraordinary  young 
Irishman.  “  Qui  est  ce  seigneur?” 
asked  the  Parisians  of  one  another,  on 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  “  D’ou 
vient-il  ?  II  n’est  pas  Fran9ois.  Quelle 
magnificence  !  Quelle  politesse  !  £st-il 
possible  qu’il  soit  Stranger  !” 

Let  us  now  conceive  this  dazzling 
outside  as  covering  the  best  and  boldest 
rider,  the  deftest  swordsman,  the  surest 
shot,  and  the  most  reckless  gambler  of 
the  day  ;  let  us  conceive  him  with  liter¬ 
ary  tastes,  an  author,  and  a  patron  of 
authors  ;  with  as  much  subtlety  as  dar¬ 
ing  ;  with  intensest  pride  of  race  and 
intensest  contempt  for  all  that  was 
vulgar  ;  and  with  a  repugnance  that  was 
absolutely  passionate  for  the  gross  vices 
and  carnalities  and  the  coarse  amuse¬ 
ments  of  his  era — and  we  shall  have 
some  idea  of  what  “  Fighting  Fitzger¬ 
ald  ’  ’  really  was. 

Received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
Parisians,  our  hero  plunged  headlong  into 
what  was  then  the  all-absorbing  pursuit 
— gambling.  Thanks  to  it  and  to  his  in¬ 
ordinate  taste  for  splendor,  not  a  far¬ 
thing  of  his  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
left  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  As  to 
his  annuity,  he  never  received  a  penny 
of  it. 

He  might  have  found  a  home  with  the 
Bishop,  who  could  see  nothing  but  per¬ 
fection  in  him  ;  or,  had  he  desired  it, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for 
his  numerous  powerful  friends  to  have 
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thrust  him  into  a  lucrative  sinecure.  But 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  quit  de- 
ightful  Paris  and  its  whirl  of  refined 
excitement.  So  he  sent  his  wife  home 
to  her  friends,  and  remained  in  the  gay 
capital,  relying  on  the  gambling  skill  he 
had  acquired  by  this  time  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  splendor.  And  here  he 
showed  to  the  fullest  that  strange  capac¬ 
ity  for  rapid  and  complete  transforma¬ 
tion  of  character  which  seems  peculiar 
to  the  Celtic  race.  {In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  he  was  all  over  the 
cruel  and  remorseless  gambler,  yet  still 
as  brilliant  and  fascinating  as  ever. 

Among  our  hero's  chosen  associates 
was  the  Count  d’Artois — afterward 
Charles  X. — who  was  then  the  votary  of 
every  pleasure,  and  notably  as  keen  a 
gambler  as  Paris  could  boast  of.  The 
Prince  had  pocketed  a  very  royal  share 
of  George  Robert’s  fortune  ;  and  when 
that  was  gone  continued  to  pocket  an 
equally  royal  share  of  his  dashing  young 
friend’s  winnings.  On  one  occasion 
Charles  happened  to  win  three  thou¬ 
sand  louis,  which  Fitzgerald  would  not 
pay  down.  The  latter  vanished  there¬ 
fore  for  a  time  from  the  presence  of  the 
Prince.  A  few  days  later  he  reappeared, 
with  his  purse  replenished,  but  forgot  to 
pay  his  debt  of  honor.  Nevertheless 
he  presumed  to  take  a  part  in  the  game 
that  was  going  on,  betting,  in  his  usual 
plunging  style,  “  a  thousand  louis  against 
the  Prince’s  card.” 

Raising  his  head,  Charles  remarked 
very  coolly,  ”  You  owe  me  three  thou¬ 
sand  louis  ;  are  you  prepared  to  pay  ?” 

"  No.” 

”  Then  how  dare  you  bet  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  ?’  ’ 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  his 
Royal  Highness  took  Fitzgerald  by  the 
shoulder,  led  him  to  the  stair-head,  and 
dismissed  him  with  an  ignominious  kick. 

George  Robert  was  now  in  an  un¬ 
pleasant.  position.  As  a  man  who  had 
been  publicly  dishonored,  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  good  society.  Nor  could 
he  set  himself  right  by  crossing  swords 
with  the  Prince,  who  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  cartel,  even  from  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Desmond.  To  a  common 
mind  there  was  no  getting  out  of  the 
predicament  except  by  flying  from  the 
land  or  from  life.  Our  youth,  however, 
was  not  the  possessor  of  a  common 


mind.  Disdaining  both  the  alternatives, 
he  hit  upon  a  means  of  setting  himself 
right  writh  everybody,  and  that  too  with 
rir/a/. 

Louis  XVI.  was  a  mighty  hunter  of 
the  deer,  and  Fitzgerald,  the  beau  ieUal 
ot  horsemanship,  was  a  constant  follower 
of  the  royal  pack.  Shortly  after  the 
affair  of  the  kick,  the  deer  took  a  course 
not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  mass  of  hunters,  making  straight  for 
the  Seine. 

Along  the  bank  ran  a  road,  fenced 
from  the  river  by  a  wall  some  three  feet 
high  on  the  land  side,  but  having  a  de¬ 
scent  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  toward 
the  current,  which  here  ran  deep  and 
strong. 

_  The  deer  leaped  the  wall,  swam  the 
stream,  and  gained  the  forest  on  the 
other  side.  So  did  the  dogs.  But  ail 
the  hunters  pulled  up,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception — Fitzgerald. 

He  dashed  at  the  wall  with  a  cheer 
and  cleared  it,  amid  the  astonishment  of 
the  gentlemen  and  the  screams  of  the 
ladies.  Everybody  concluded  that  horse 
and  rider  must  surely  be  drowned.  In 
a  few  minutes,  however,  the  gallant  horse 
was  observed  breasting  the  river  and 
making  straight  for  the  opposite  shore, 
which  it  reached  in  safety  with  its  rider. 
The  latter  did  not  even  lose  a  stirrup 
in  achieving  the  hare-brained  feat. 

Fitzgerald  became  more  popular  than 
ever  with  the  courtiers.  But  though 
he  had  effaced  his  ignominy  from  every 
other  mind,  he  could  not  forget  it  him¬ 
self.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  etiquette 
would  allow  he  transferred  himself  to 
England. 

Here  he  appeared  under  very  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  The  Harveys  held 
high  place  in  society,  of  which  his 
mother.  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  But  our  hero’s  most 
effective  recommendation  to  the  more 
exclusive  London  circles  was  the  great 
reputation  that  had  preceded  him  across 
the  Channel.  And  a  conspicuous  item 
of  that  reputation  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  fought  eleven  duels,  though 
not  yet  twenty-four  ! 

He  soon  became  a  favorite  of  fashion  ; 
and,  moreover,  a  social  leader  himself — 
gathering  round  him  a  body  of  golden 
youth  who  formed  themselves  in  most« 
essentials  on  him.  And  foremost 
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among  those  exquisites  were  the 
“wicked”  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  the 
officers  of  the  elegant  regiment  of  the 
day,  Burgoyne’s  Light  Horse. 

In  company  with  these  curled  dar¬ 
lings  he  frequented  all  brilliant  assem¬ 
blies,  surpassing  everybody  else  in  glitter 
and  deep  play,  and  treating  whoever 
and  whatever  he  encountered  at  variance 
with  his  delicate  tastes  ivith  merciless 
ridicule  and  scorn.  The  last  jjeculiarity 
involved  him  in  a  number  of  scrapes, 
including  one  duel,  from  all  of  which  he 
extricated  himself  in  a  way  that  added 
to  his  brilliant  reputation.  At  length 
an  event  occurred  which  showed  his 
darker  side,  and  brought  forth  in  very 
bold  relief  his  more  repulsive  character¬ 
istics  as  a  gambler  and  a  duellist. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England  a 
youth  known  as  Daisy  Walker — the  son 
of  an  honest  tradesman  who  had  left 
him  90,000/. — had  a  cornetcy  purchased 
for  him  in  Burgoyne’s  Light  Horse  by 
his  rather  injudicious  guardians.  The 
plebeian,  who  was  still  a  minor,  was  very 
much  looked  down  upon  by  the  ex¬ 
quisites  of  that  refined  corps.  Never¬ 
theless  they  condescended  to  introduce 
him  to  all  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
day,  and  especially  to  win  his  money. 

Ere  many  months  had  flown  the  Daisy 
was  in  difficulties.  All  his  ready  money 
had  passed  into  the  purses  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  with  it  bills  to  a  large 
amount.  Fitzgerald,  a  constant  visitor  at 
mess  and  one  of  the  largest  winners,  held 
some  of  the  bills  to  the  nominal  value  of 
3000/. 

Walker’s  guardians  now  interposed. 
Removing  their  charge  from  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  indeed  from  fashionable 
society  for  the  remainder  of  his  minority, 
they  compounded  for  his  debts  of  all 
sorts,  Fitzgerald  receiving  500/.  for  his 
share.  Our  punctilious  gentleman  took 
the  money,  but  not  as  Walker’s  guar¬ 
dians  intended.  In  his  eyes  debts  of 
honor  were  not  to  be  compounded  for 
like  rascally  trade  debts  ;  and  he  held 
himself  ready  to  claim  the  residue  of  his 
account  whenever  the  Daisy  should 
furnish  him  with  an  occasion.  This  was 
all  very  French;  and  our  hero  was  in¬ 
tensely  French  in  most  respects. 

Walker  chafed  a  good  deal  under  the 
restraint  imposed  by  his  guardians,  and 
the  moment  it  was  removed  hurried  back 


to  his  old  haunts  and  habits.  Fitzgerald 
kept  him  well  in  view,  but  made  no  move 
until  he  happened  to  surprise  the  Daisy 
making  a  heavy  bet  on  a  forthcoming 
race.  No  sooner  had  Walker  booked 
his  wager  than  Fitzgerald — following  the 
august  example  of  the  Count  d’Artois — 
met  him  with  a  claim  for  2500/. 
Walker  refused  to  pay,  and  for  the  next 
six  months  was  made  supremely  un¬ 
comfortable  by  the  persecutions  of 
Fitzgerald. 

The  Daisy  was  not  remarkable  for 
valor,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who,  on  his  part,  was  equally 
assiduous  in  hunting  up  the  Daisy  ;  and 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek  was  maintained 
between  the  two,  which  furnished  the 
lookers-on  with  a  good  deal  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  W’alker  could  not  keep  away  from 
fashionable  resorts,  but  he  attended 
them  in  fear  and  trembling — always 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  door,  and 
hastening  to  retreat  at  the  first  indication 
of  the  approach  of  his  terror.  But  he 
could  not  avoid  his  fate.  The  two  met 
at  length  on  Ascot  race-course,  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  caned  the  Daisy,  who  was  now 
compelled  to  challenge  him.  The  duel, 
which  had  a  good  many  sides,  including 
a  ludicrous  one,  was  fought  in  the  Low 
Countries  toward  the  end  of  1774. 

Walker,  being  entitled  to  'first  shot, 
fired  and  missed  ;  because,  just  as  he 
pulled  trigger,  Fitzgerald  flung  himself 
into,  his  favorite  duelling  attitude,  and 
thus  greatly  diminished  his  height.  It 
was  now  Fitzgerald’s  turn,  and  Walker 
prepared  himself  for  the  shot  with  very 
evident  trepidation.  Our  hero  saw  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Instead  of  fir¬ 
ing,  he  affected  to  consider  his  pistol 
somewhat  out  of  order,  and  spent  some 
minutes  in  hammering  the  flint  with  a 
key.  The  pistol  being  adjusted  at 
length,  he  then  turned  round  and  lectur¬ 
ed  Walker’s  second  concerning  his  neg¬ 
lect  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the  duels. 
The  second  received  the  rebuke  with 
"due  humility,  and  hastened  to  rectify 
his  error.  All  this  time,  be  it  observed, 
the  poltroon  was  waiting  to  be  shot  at. 
At  last  all  was  right,  and  Fitzgerald, 
taking  a  very  deliberate  and  ostentatious 
aim,  lowered  his  pistol  and  apologized 
in  very  graceful  terms  for  having  used 
his  cane  on  Walker.  The  latter  and  his 
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second — being  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  law  of  the  duels,  which  insisted 
that  a  caning  was  always  to  be  apologized 
for  before  the  caner  could  take  a  shot 
at  the  caned  one — indulged  in  a  feeling 
of  relief,  which  was  rather  premature. 

Having  made  his  apology,  Fitzgerald 
resumed  his  fighting  air,  and  demanded 
his  2500/.  or  the  resumption  of  the 
duel  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted.  Walker  was  much  inclined 
to  comply,  but  his  sense  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  disgrace  which  must  attend 
submission  mastered  his  'terror,  and  he 
refused  to  pay.  Levelling  his  pistol, 
but  lingering  on  his  aim,  Fitzgerald 
offered  to  bet  anybody  a  thousand 
guineas  that  he  would  hit  Walker  wher¬ 
ever  he  pleased,  but  of  course  received 
no  reply. 

“You  won’t  take  the  bet  ?’’  cried  the 
duellist  ;  “  then  here  goes  at  his  right 
shoulder !“ 

The  bullet  struck  the  spot  indicated, 
but  did  not  penetrate,  thanks  to  a  couple 
of  thick  coats  which  Walker  wore. 
However  it  inflicted  a  contusion  which 
disabled  the  arm  and  terminated  the 
duel,  though  the  quarrel  itself  was  kept 
up  much  longer. 

On  his  return  to  town  Fitzgerald  re¬ 
iterated  his  demand  for  “  his”  money 
or  another  meeting.  Both  alternatives 
being  rejected,  he  attempted  to  renew 
the  quarrel  on  other  grounds,  proclaim¬ 
ing  everywhere  that  Walker  had  been 
“  padded  “  on  the  late  occasion,  and 
had  thus  escaped  injury  by  fraud.  This 
device  proving  as  ineffectual  as  the 
others,  and  society  frowning  on  the 
system  of  hunting  his  victim  about  which 
our  hero  had  resumed,  the  latter  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  affair  which 
certainly  hit  Walker  very  hard,  but 
which  aJso  revolted  most  people  by  the 
cynical  frankness  of  its  avowals,  gam¬ 
bling  sentiments,  and  duellistic  practices 
which,  though  common  enough  on  the 
Continent,  had  not  yet  obtained  currency 
in  England. 

In  short,  the  Walker  business — dis¬ 
playing  as  it  did  so  many  un-English 
qualities  in  our  hero — ruined  him  for¬ 
ever  in  London  society.  Nobody  cared 
to  consort  with  him  afterward.  He 
therefore  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
returning  to  France  and  to  close  gam¬ 
bling  partnership  with  an  old  comrade. 


Major  Baggs,  like  himself  an  ex-ofhcer 
of  the  69th,  and  the  original  of  "  Cap¬ 
tain  Duff  Brown”  in  Charles  Lever’s 
novel,  “Barrington.” 

There  was  then  a  mania  among  French 
fashionables  for  English  horses  and  for 
horse-racing  as  it  was  in  England  ;  and 
Fitzgerald  (in  addition  to  his  gambling 
speculations)  took  to  supplying  his 
Parisian  acquaintances  with  the  one  and 
to  initiating  them  into  the  practices  of 
the  other,  making  full  profit  the  while 
out  of  their  sublime  ignorance  of  both. 
Somehow  or  other,  few  people  can  have 
much  to  do  with  horse  transactions  with¬ 
out  contracting  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  low-lived  horse-dealer,  and  ere¬ 
long  George  Robert  became  rather  too 
well  known  for  such  peculiarities.  A 
bit  of  sharp  practice  of  this  kind  enabled 
him  to  fasten  his  acquaintance  on  an¬ 
other  Irish  celebrity  of  that  day,  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton  Rowan,  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  Paris. 

Rowan,  who  was  very  unwilling  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Fitzgerald,  but 
whose  easy  good-nature  would  not  allow 
him  to  repel  the  other’s  advances,  has 
left  an  account  of  this  acquaintance.  It 
is  the  only  notice  extant  of  this  portion 
of  Fitzgerald’s  career,  but  it  is  sufficient. 
A  better  picture  than  it  gives  of  our 
hero  as  he  then  was  could  not  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  perfection,  however,  is  not 
due  to  any  artistic  skill  on  the  part  of 
Rowan,  but  to  the  fact  that  Fitzgerald 
was  one  of  those  people  whose  attitudes 
are  always  picturesque  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  who  interest  us  in  any  por¬ 
trait,  however  coarsely  drawn,  which  has 
the  merit  of  fidelity. 

Not  long  before,  a  Mr.  Sanford,  a 
very  young  man  and  a  stranger  in  the 
French  capital,  was  fastened  upon  by 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  always  on  the  watch 
for  such  victims,  and  led  him  to  supper 
at  the  most  dangerous  house  in  the 
city — that  kept  by  Baggs.  Play  of  the 
deepest  kind  succeeded  the  supper,  and 
Sanford  lost  a  large  sum.  Then  came  a 
dispute  between  the  plunderers  respect¬ 
ing  the  division  of  the  booty  ;  and  this 
developed  rapidly  into  a  mortal  quarrel, 
the  true  cause  of  which  neither  cared  to 
avow.  Baggs,  who  considered  himself  the 
party  aggrieved,  [found  a  more  decent 
pretext,  asserting  that  he  had  lent  Fitz¬ 
gerald  much  money  from  time  to  time. 
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and  that  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  debt. 

One  evening,  when  Fitzgerald  was 
quitting  the  theatre  with  Rowan,  he 
encountered  Baggs  in  the  lobby.  There 
was  a  short  but  sharp  dispute  between 
the  gamblers.  In  the  end  George 
Robert  drew  his  glove  over  Baggs’  face, 
an  insult  to  which  Baggs  replied  by 
dashing  his  hat  in  the  other’s  eyes. 

Here  the  guard  appeared  and  laid 
hold  of  the  Major,  while  Fitzgerald  slip¬ 
ped  out  and  was  driven  off  by  Rowan. 
Several  days  passed,  Baggs  remaining 
under  arrest  and  Fitzgerald  finding 
shelter  in  Rowan’s  hotel.  At  length 
the  Major  was  relea>ed,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  parties  should  meet  on 
Austrian  territory,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valenciennes,  and  fight  the  quarrel  out. 
Baggs  was  to  be  attended  by  a  Captain 
O’Toole,  and  his  opponent  by  a  Mr. 
Hodges,  and  the  parties  were  to  leave 
Paris  on  the  same  day. 

The  day  came,  and  Baggs  and  his 
second  started  as  arrai\ged.  Hodges  did 
not  appear,  but  sent  his  principal  a  note 
in  which  he  apprised  him  that  he  had 
just  been  seized  by  a  severe  attack  of 
gout,  and  could  not  move.  A  messenger 
was  dispatched  in  the  hope  t>f  arresting 
Baggs,  but  the  Major  was  gone.  P'itz- 
gerald  now  appealed  piteously  to  Rowan 
to  save  his  honor  ;  and  the  latter,  who 
had  no  desire  to  mix  himself  with  the 
affair,  consented,  though  reluctantly,  to 
act  as  second. 

Here  occurred  a  difficulty  which,  as 
Rowan  significantly  remarks,  explained 
the  sudden  attack  of  gout  which  had 
prostrated  Hodges — Fitzgerald  had  no 
money,  and  no  means  of  raising  any. 
He  drew  a  bill  for  loo/.,  but  nobody 
would  cash  it  until  Rowan  was  induced 
to  indorse  it.  Ultimately  the  good- 
natured  second  had  to  pay  the  money. 

The  pair  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Baggs 
and  O’Toole,  and  soon  reached  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  A  suitable  piece  of  ground  was 
soon  met  with,  and  the  distance — eight 
paces — measured.  Baggs  knew  too  well 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  to  let  him  have 
his  pet  distance,  five  paces.  When  the 
parties  were  placed  in  position,  Baggs 
beckoned  his  second  and  whispered  a 
few  words.  The  next  moment  O’Toole 
drew  Rowan  aside,  and,  apologizing  for 
the  remark,  said  he  had  reason  to  think 


that  Fitzgerald  was  plastronn^ — a  word 
meaning  padded  or  plated.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  was  remarkable. 

Overhearing  the  remark,  Fitzgerald 
threw  off  his  coat  and  vest,  “  exhibiting 
himself,”  writes  Rowan,  "  to  our  great 
astonishment,  with  his  shirt  tied  round 
the  body  by  a  broad  ribbon,  couleur  du 
rose,  while  two  narrower  ones  closed  his 
shirt-sleeves  round  the  upper  and  lower 
joints  of  the  arms.”  George  Robert 
gave  an  explanation  of  this  which  we 
omit.  It  did  not  satisfy  Rowan,  and 
it  does  not  satisfy  ourselves.  The 
Major  was  afterward  examined  to  the 
same  extent,  and  no  further,  though  he 
invited  Rowan,  in  his  bluff,  English 
way,  to  “Feel,  sir;  feel.”  The  duel 
then  went  on. 

“  Baggs  sank  on  his  quarters,”  writes 
Rowan,  “  something  like  the  Scottish 
lion  in  the  Royal  arms,  while  Fitzgerald 
stood  as  one  who  has  made  a  longe  in 
fencing.  They  fired  together,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  levelling  their  second 
pistols  when  Baggs  fell  on  his  side, 
saying,  ‘  Sir,  I  am  wounded.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  are  not  dead  !  ’  said  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

“  At  the  same  moment  he  discharged 
his  second  pistol  at  his  fallen  antagonist. 

“  Baggs  immediately  started  on  his 
legs  and  advanced  on  Fitzgerald,  who, 
throwing  the  empty  pistol  at  him, 
quitted  his  station  and  kept  a  zigzag 
course  across  the  field,  Baggs  following. 
I  saw  the  flash  of  Baggs’  second  pistol, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  Fitzgerald  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground.  I  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  Baggs  as  he  fell  after 
firing  his  second  shot.  He  swooned 
from  intense  pain,  the  small  bone  of  his 
leg  being  broken.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  now 
came  up,  saying, 

“  ‘  We  are  both  wounded  ;  let  us  go 
back  to  our  ground.’  ” 

Such  a  proposal  could  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  wounded  duellists — 
for  Fitzgerald  had  been  hit  in  the  thigh 
— were  carried  off  the  field. 

“  I  could  not  help  asking  him,”  adds 
Rowan,  meaning  George  Robert,  “  how 
he  came  to  fire  his  second  pistol.  His 
reply  was,  ‘  I  should  not  have  done  it 
to  any  man  but  Baggs.’  ” 

Our  hero  was  long  confined  by  his 
wound,  which  left  him  slightly  lame  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  When  he  recovered 
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he  went  straight  to  Ireland,  which  he 
reached  toward  the  end  of  1775. 

Thanks  to  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  with  whom  he  was  always  a 
favorite,  he  was  able  to  make  a  suitable 
appearance  in  Dublin.  Here  he  fixed 
himself  for  some  years,  and  met  with  the 
greatest  success  ;  and  here,  again,  he 
displayed  that  capacity  for  rapid  and 
complete  change  of  character  which  we 
have  already  remarked.  In  untoward 
circumstances  he  had  flung  aside  his 
nobler  qualities  and  conformed  to 
degradation,  until  it  seemed  as  if  that, 
and  no  other,  had  been  his  native  state  ; 
and  in  success  he  cast  off  the  baseness 
which  penury  had  fastened  to  him,  and 
resumed  his  old  self  with  the  same 
facility  and  completeness. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  was  in 
most  things  the  sui)erb  representative 
of  the  haughtiest  race  on  the  island. 
His  house  in  Merrion  Street  was  the 
resort  of  all  that  was  high-bred  in  Dub¬ 
lin  society.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  mob 
too  ;  for  in  addition  to  his  dash,  glitter, 
and  fighting  reputation — things  always 
dear  to  the  Irish — he  took  impetu¬ 
ously  to  patriotism,  which  was  then  a 
passion  with  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
in  the  land,  as  well  as  with  the  masses. 

He  took  the  lead  wherever  he  went, 
outshining  all  that  was  brilliant,  humili¬ 
ating  all  the  swaggerers — notably  those 
legal  and  pugnacious  celebrities,  Barry 
Yelverton  and  Fitzgibbon — two  men  who 
remained  ever  after  his  mortal  enemies  ; 
and  winning,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  during  this 
short  period. 

Whatever  he  might  have  been  else¬ 
where,  he  always  gambled  in  princely 
style  in  Ireland.  His  stake  was  never 
less  than  fifty  guineas — his  sideboard 
was  heaped  w-ith  rouleaus  to  that 
amount ;  while  he  seldom  stirred  abroad 
without  having  a  hundred  of  them 
carried  along  by  a  couple  of  servants  in 
gorgeous  liveries. 

There  was  no  sharp  practice  now,  but 
much  wild  wagering,  on  which  tradition 
still  loves  to  dwell. 

Other  traditions  tell  how  he  dealt 
with  the  “  bucks,”  a  plague  then  infest¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and,  indeed, 
the  streets  of  every  town  in  Ireland. 
These  ”  bucks”  were  half-bred  young 
fellows  of  some  means  and  high  animal 


spirits,  whose  sole  occupation  consisted 
in  making  town  life  intolerable  to  quiet 
people.  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
compelled  to  frame  penal  enactments 
with  the  view  of  restraining  their  peculiar 
ruffianism  ;  but  as  there  was  no  properly 
constituted  police  to-enforce  them  these 
statutes  were  of  small  effect. 

Among  the  tricks  of  the  Dublin  bucks 
was  this.  One  of  them  would  take  his 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  crossing  on  a 
dirty  day,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  thrust 
everybody  who  wanted  to  pass  into  the 
mud.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  unpleasant 
sentries  lining  a  leading  thoroughfare 
all  ready  to  afford  each  other  support. 
Nor  were  they  content  with  merely 
obstructing  the  passage.  They  knocked 
off  hats,  ripped  up  garments,  and 
pricked  the  limbs  of  the  wearers  with 
the  points  of  their  weapons,  and  broke 
ribald  jests  on  them  the  while,  to  the 
vast  amusement  of  the  ragamuffins  who 
used  to  collect  in  the  vicinity.  If  any¬ 
body  turned  on  one  of  these  bullies,  the 
rest  would  rush  up  and  form  a  circle 
round  him  ;  then  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  and  the  arms  they  would  prick 
him  about  the  legs  until  they  considered 
him  punished  sufficiently. 

Fitzgerald  proposed  to  some  of  his 
brother  exquisites  and  fire-eaters  that 
they  shoul4  clear  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  of  these  pests.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  proposal  to  suit  such  daring 
spirits,  and  an  association  was  im¬ 
mediately  formed  to  carry  it  out.  After 
Fitzgerald  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
members  were  three  Sligo  notabilities — 
Mat  ,^Ormsby,  Abram  Fenton,  and  Pat 
O’Hara,  one  of  whom,  round  whose 
knees  the  writer  has  oHen  played,  at¬ 
tained  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  Like  their  leader  they  were 
consummate  swordsmen  and  dandies  of 
the  first  water — the  Dandy  being  in  all 
essentials  the  antipodes  of  the  Buck — a 
distinction  which  people  who  write 
about  the  Ireland  of  the  past  are  very 
apt  to  forget. 

The  association  set  to  work  most 
heartily,  and  in  this  way.  Whenever  a 
fine  afternoon  followed  a  showery  morn¬ 
ing  they  would  sally  forth  in  knots  of 
four  or  five,  each  being  followed  by  a 
lusty  valet  carrying  an  oak  sapling.  On 
reaching  the  haunts  of  the  bucks  the 
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servants  kept  the  rabble  off  while  the 
exquisites  did  the  work  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  For  a  couple  of  months  few  days 
passed  without  three  or  four  affrays  be¬ 
tween  the  bucks  and  the  dandies,  in 
which  the  former  invariably  came  off 
second-best.  Erelong  the  mainstay  of 
the  bucks,  the  mob,  turned  against  them 
too.  This  meant  that  defeat  was  sure 
to  be  followed  by  hooting  and  pelting 
with  mud  and  stones.  Then  the  pleas- 
anCpastime  of  blocking  the  thoroughfares 
in  broad  daylight  was  abandoned. 
Oddly  enough,  the  man  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  putting  down  the  bucks  for  the 
time  is  the  one  who  more  than  anybody 
else  is  credited  with  their  brutal  tricks. 

Had  Fitzgerald  confined  himself  to 
Dublin  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
would  have  remained  to  the  last  a  social 
leader,  and  been  remembered  only  as 
the  fitting  companion  of  Charlemont, 
Alvanly,  Flood,  Ponsonby,  and  the  rest, 
who  made  the  choicer  circles  of  the  Irish 
metropolis  in  those  days  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  in  Europe.  But  his  evil  fate  drew 
him  down  to  semi-barbarous  Mayo, 
where  he — the  essence  of  Parisian  re¬ 
finement — was  as  much  out  of  place  and 
as  much  misunderstood  as  he  would 
have  been  among  the  Zulus. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  George 
Robert  found  his  father — who  was 
evidently  in  his  dotage — in  the  hands  of 
three  very  dangerous  persons.  These 
were  Charles  Lionel,  our  hero’s  young¬ 
er  brother,  who  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  poverty,  should  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  on  George  Robert  remain  un¬ 
changed  ;  a  woman  whom  old  Fitzgerald 
had  taken  from  a  life  of  lowest  infamy 
and  made  his  mistress  ;  and  a  relative, 
Patrick  Randal  McDonnel  by  name,  who 
was  a  low-lived  attorney,  profligate  in 
his  manners,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  in 
his  profession — a  pettifogger  of  the 
genuine  old  rascally  stamp,  and  such  a 
one — so  given  to  violence  and  fraud,  to 
impudent  perversions  of  the  law  and  to 
daring  contempt  of  it  when  it  suited  his 
purpose — as  was  not  then  to  be  met 
with  out  of  Ireland.  He  was,  besides, 
the  recognized  leader  of  about  the  most 
truculent  and  lawless  mob  in  the  island 
— that  of  Castlebar. 

These  three  exercised  unlimited  sway 
over  old  Fitzgerald,  simply  because  they 
allowed  the  depraved  appetites  of  the 


weak  old  semi-lunatic  full  swing.  And 
they  used  their  power  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  and  their  supporters,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  property  on  long  leases  and 
at  nominal  rents.  The  leases  of  course 
were  illegal,  but  the  accomplices  stuck 
to  the  plunder  as  long  as  they  could. 

Our  hero  took  the  necessary  legal 
proceedings  to  secure  his  rights.  While 
these  were  in  progress  the  old  man,  who 
was  enormously  in  debt,  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  a  Dublin  sponging-house. 
George  Robert  interposed  at  once  and 
procured  his  father’s  release,  by  paying 
down  8000/.,  and  rendering  himself 
responsible  for  the  rest  of  the  old  man’s 
just  debts.  In  return  the  latter  ratified 
the  original  settlement.  And  shortly 
afterward  the  Court  of  Chancery  con¬ 
stituted  George  Robert  custodian  of  the 
estate.  However,  by  this  time  the  old 
man  was  back  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  trio,  and  our  hero  had  literally  to 
fight  his  way  into  possession,  storming 
the  family  mansion  in  the  course  of  the 
business,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
’This  was  in  1778. 

George  Robert  now  set  up  for  a  model 
landlord,  and  did  a  great  many  wise 
and  good  things.  But  he  set  up  also  for 
a  political  and  social  reformer  of  the 
most  advanced  order ;  he  declared 
against  the  oligarchy  that  ruled  the 
country  ;  he  denounced  alike  the  tyranny 
and  greed  of  the  landlords,  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  tenants,  the  treatment  of  the 
very  poor,  the  extravagance  of  everybody 
who  had  anything  to  spend,  and  the 
universal  lawlessness  ;  he  settled  a  colony 
of  thrifty  and  industrious  Presbyterians 
from  the  north  on  his  lands,  and  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  clergyman  and  a  meet¬ 
ing-house  ;  and  he  interfered,  when  no 
other  man  of  position  dared  to  do  so, 
in  aiding  the  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
arrest  a  multitude  of  people  in  and  about 
Castlebar,  guilty  of  the  then  very  com¬ 
mon  offences  of  obtaining  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Linen  Board  by  fraud  and 
perjury.  Thus  he  set  against  him  the 
great  land-owners,  the  squireens,  the 
fanatical  lower  classes,  and  the  danger¬ 
ous  rabble  of  his  county-town.  Every 
one  of  them  regarded  him  as  an  inter¬ 
loper  who  was  to  be  put  down,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how. 
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But  such  was  the  dash,  energy,  and 
terrible  reputation  of  Fighting  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  such  his  powerful  connec¬ 
tions,  that  not  a  man,  far  or  near,  dared 
to  oppose  him  openly.  The  best  among 
them  cowered  before  him  as  though  he 
had  been  their  sovereign.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  bore  himself  toward 
most  of  them — especially  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  upstarts — with  all  the  scorn 
and  insolence  of  an  Eastern  despot, 
which  only  rendered  the  general  hatred 
the  more  intense. 

The  only  way  in  w’hich  his  enemies 
could  reach  him  was  by  inciting  his 
brother,  the  mistress,  and  the  pettifogger 
to  annoy  him  in  every  w'ay  ;  and  this 
was  done  to  an  extent  perfectly  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Over  and  over  murderous 
ambuscades  were  laid  for  him,  and  over 
and  over  were  the  w'ild  fighting  squires 
of  Galway  urged  against  him  ;  but  he 
escaped  the  first,  though  not  always 
unwounded,  while  his  sword  was  invari¬ 
ably  an  overmatch  for  the  swords  of  the 
second. 

Tired  out  at  last,  he  seized  his  father 
by  force  with  the  view  of  paralyzing  the 
trio.  It  was  a  lawless  act,  but  hundreds 
worse  were  daily  taking  place  around 
him  ;  and  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  deed  was  done,  nobody 
really  blamed  him.  In  our  own  day  the 
law  would  have  assisted  him  in  it ;  but 
there  was  little  law  to  be  had  in  such 
cases  twenty  miles  outside  of  Dublin  in 
those  days,  and  none  at  all  in  Mayo.  So 
far  as  that  sort  of  thing  went,  Cromwell’s 
equivalent  for  Connaught  *  still  held 
good.  The  deed  was  illegal,  however, 
and  that  was  all  his  enemies  w'anted. 

A  warrant  was  granted  against  him  for 
kidnapping  his  own  father,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  execute  it.  For  Fitz¬ 
gerald  had  erected  and  armed  a  formid¬ 
able  battery  commanding  the  approaches 
to  his  house,  and — this  being  the 
volunteer  era  of  Ireland — had  organized 
a  military  force  among  his  tenantry, 
who,  being  mostly  Presbyterians  and 
strangers,  hated  of  the  natives,  were 
devoted  to  his  pierson. 

He  was  arrested  at  last  by  surprise,  in 
the  grand-jury  room  of  Castlebar,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  summer  assizes  of  1780, 
and  tried  instantly — the  presiding  judge 

*  “  Hell  or  Connaught.'** 


being  a  memlier  of  one  of  the  powerful 
county  families.  It  is  hard  to  square 
the  proceedings  that  followed  with 
modern  ideas  of  what  such  things  should 
be.  George  Robert  w-as  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years — the 
latter  portion  of  the  sentence  being  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  him  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  forthcoming  general  election  of 
1782. 

Irish  prison  discipline  was  then  very 
lax.  Three  days  after  his  committal, 
our  hero — who  had  the  run  of  the  jail — 
walked  up  to  the  principal  entrance, 
threw  down  a  bag  of  guineas  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  warders,  and  walked 
quietly  out  while  they  were  rolling  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor.  He  remained  at 
large  for  fifteen  months,  during  which  he 
kept  his  father  tight  in  his  clutches  ; 
hunted,  gambled,  and  duelled  to  the  top 
of  his  bent  ;  and  carried  things  in 
general  with  a  high  hand  over  every¬ 
body. 

At  length  the  general  election  drew 
nigh,  and  the  Government,  giving  way 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the  Mayo 
magnates,  sent  a  strong  military  force 
against  Torlough.  There  were  three 
companies  of  foot,  a  troop  of  horse,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery  under  a  field  officer. 
It  found  the  fort  dismantled  and  George 
Robert  and  his  father  gone.  Three 
•ft’eeks  later  the  latter  turned  up  in  Sligo 
and  the  former  in  Dublin.  Our  hero 
was  arrested  instantly,  and  kept  in 
prison  till  the  general  election,  when  he 
■w'as  released  at  the  intercession  of  his 
high-placed  relatives. 

The  old  man  was  now  dead  ;  but  the 
trio,  who  had  managed  him  so  long,  con¬ 
tinued  to  pester  George  Robert  still, 
being  encouraged,  of  course,  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  county.  His  im¬ 
prisonment  had  somewhat  tamed  our 
hero,  who  became  a  good  deal  more 
circumspect  than  of  old,  though  still 
remaining  quite  sufficiently  headlong. 
I'his  emboldened  the  pettifogger. 
Among  other  courses,  the  latter  took  to 
bringing  charges  of  attempting  his  life 
against  Fitzgerald — four  of  them  in  as 
many  months.  They  were  all  trans¬ 
parently  false,  and  failed  egregiously. 
Moreover  he  instigated  the  mob  of 
Castlebar  to  rob  Fitzgerald,  harry  his 
lands,  maltreat  his  tenants,  and  take 
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pot-shots  at  himself.  In  short,  Mc- 
Donnel  got  up  a  feud  of  the  right  old 
Irish  fashion  between  the  men  of  Tor- 
Icugh  and  the  mob  of  the  county-town 
which  stood  about  four  miles  off. 

At  length  the  pettifogger  and  two  of 
his  accomplices,  toward  the  close  of 
1785,  had  the  audacity  to  kidnap  one  of 
Fitzgerald’s  servants  and  to  hold  him 
close  prisoner  in  one  of  their  houses  for 
eighteen  days,  doing  their  best  the  while 
to  bribe  or  intimidate  the  man  into 
turning  false  witness  against  his  master 
in  support  of  one  of  McDonnel’s 
murder  charges. 

'fhe  man  escaped,  and  Fitzgerald  lost 
no  time  in  obtaining  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  three,  who  went  into  hid¬ 
ing  for  several  weeks.  Their  where¬ 
abouts  being  discovered  at  last,  they 
were  cleverly  captured  by  a  party  from 
Torlough,  early  on  the  morning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  1786.  Fitzgerald  directed 
the  prisoners  to  be  marched  to  Castlebar, 
and  the  party  started  immediately. 

On  the  way  occurred  a  circumstance 
which  Fitzgerald’s  enemies  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  into  deep  obscurity. 
A  shot  was  bred  at  the  escort,  one  of 
whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
killed  by  it.  Thereupon  the  Torlough 
men — fiery  spirits  all,  who  had  little 
regard  for  hnman  life,  and  who  heartily 
detested  two  of  their  prisoners — turned 
upon  these  two,  McDonnel  being  one, 
and  slew  them.  They  then  retraced  their 
steps  to  Torlough  with  the  remaining 
prisoner.  George  Robert  heard  their 
story  with  amazement.  Disregarding 
those  about  him,  who  entreated  him  to 
fly,  he  dispatched  a  mounted  messenger 
to  Castlebar  with  the  news,  and  sat  down 
quietly  to  wait  the  result. 

They  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
party  of  soldiers  and  a  raging  mob. 
The  former  took  possession  of  George 
Robert,  and  left  the  mob  to  sack  his 
house  at  their  ease.  This  was  done  very 
effectually ;  plunder  to  the  value  of 
30,000/.  being  carried  off,  nor  was  any 
inquiry  ever  made  concerning  it. 

Our  hero  was  lodged  in  his  old 
quarters  about  noon  that  day.  Two 
hours  later  a  troop  of  assassins — conniv¬ 
ed  at  by  the  local  authorities — entered 
the  jail  and  assailed  the  prisoner,  whom 
they  wounded  in  fifty  places  ;  nor  did 
they  depart  until,  as  they  thought,  they 


had  “  done  his  business.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him,'  they  were  mistaken. 

He  was  now  completely  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  these,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest,  took  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  situation.  Under  pretence  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  outrage 
he  was  confined  so  rigorously  as  to 
render  the  preparation  of  his  defence 
really  impossible.  Meanwhile  care  was 
taken  to  suppress  everything — men  and 
facts — that  told  in  his  favor,  and  to 
twist  the  matter  fatally  against  him. 

The  assizes  came  on  at  length,  the 
presiding  judge  and  the  prosecuting 
counsel  being  his  old  enemies,  Yelver- 
ton  and  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  high  sheriff 
an  enemy  more  pronounced  than  either, 
the  Honorable  Denis  Browne. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  jirison  outrage 
in  February  were  tried  first,  and  though 
the  case  against  them  was  proved  to  the 
hilt,  they  were  every  one  acquitted. 

Then  George  Robert  was  arraigned 
with  two  others.  The  theory  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  slaughter  had 
been  premeditated,  and  that  a  sham  of 
rescue  had  been  got  up  to  give  a  color 
to  it ;  but  not  a  particle  of  reliable 
evidence  was  produced  in  proof.  On 
the  contrary,  much  of  the  testimony  was 
improbable,  and  the  more  material  por¬ 
tions  were  contradicted  by  circumstances 
that  could  not  lie.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  connect  Fitzgerald 
with  the  deed.  Still  he  was  condemned, 
and  left  for  immediate  execution,  as  were 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

At  six  in  the  evening,  an  hour  after 
the  hanging  of  the  others,  he  was  led  to 
the  hill  of  Castlebar,  where  a  new  jail 
was  in  course  of  erection.  A  part  of  the 
scaffolding  was  utilized  as  a  gallows. 
George  Robert  was  dressed  in  a  faded 
suit  of  the  uniform  of  the  Castlebar 
Hunt,  his  vest  soiled  and  unbuttoned, 
his  shoes  and  stockings  coarse  and  dirty, 
and  his  hat  bound  with  a  hempen  cord. 
A  more  striking  contrast  to  his  former 
elegance  could  not  be  conceived.  His 
step,  however,  was  firm,  and  his  demean¬ 
or  self-possessed  and  courageous. 

The  execution — greatly  prolonged  by 
bungling,  which  many  thought  in¬ 
tentional — was  very  cruel  and  trying  to 
the  doomed  man.  The  first  rope  broke 
with  his  weight ;  and  as  nobody  could 
be  induced  to  supply  another,  they  were 
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obliged,  after  waiting  about  an  hour,  to 
use  a  rope  from  the  building.  This 
proved  so  long  that  Fitzgerald’s  feet 
touched  the  ground.  And  it  was  only 
when  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the 
spectators  apprised  the  high  sheriGf, 
who  stood  by,  that  this  vile  work  was 
being  carried  too  far  for  even  the  mob 
of  Castlebar  to  put  up  with  it,  that  the 
rope  was  shortened  and  the  tragedy 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  dead  body  was  transported  at 
once  to  Torlough,  and  “  waked  ”  for  a 
few  hours  in  an  out-house.  At  mid¬ 
night  it  was  borne  to  the  grave,  "  dug 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  ruined  chapel,  in 
a  lonely  part  of  the  estate.”  Here  it 
was  buried  without  coffin  in  the  dress 
described. 

What  right-minded  people  thought  of 


the  trial  and  execution  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  remark  made  to  the 
judge  on  his  return  to  Dublin  :  ”  Come 
from  doing  Connaught  justice,  my  lord  ! 
Yes,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  was  a 
murderer,  and — he  was  murdered." 

Many  years  later  his  brother,  Charles 
Lionel,  made  it  a  death-bed  request  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
celebrated  duellist.  When  this  was 
opened,  the  body  of  George  Robert  was 
found  almost  perfect,  a  fact  which  told 
strongly  on  the  superstitious  minds  of 
the  people,  but  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
soil.  However,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
prison  died  a  natural  death. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Chapter  XX. 

CHASING  A  THUNDERSTORM. 

All  on  board,  then — all  on  board  !"  the 
summons  comes  ringing  through  the 
wonder-land  of  dreams.  And  then, 
amid  the  general  hurry  and  scurry 
throughout  the  house,  certain  half- 
bewildered  people  turn  first  of  all  to  the 
windows  of  their  rooms  ;  a  welcome 
sight  !  The  glory  of  the  summer  dawn 
is  shining  over  the  mountains ;  the 
White  Dove,  with  nearly  all  her  sail  set, 
is  swinging  there  at  her  moorings  ;  best 
of  all,  a  strong  breeze — apparently  from 
the  north-east — is  ruffling  the  dark  blue 
seas  and  driving  a  line  of  white  surf  on 
the  further  shores.  The  news  comes  that 
Master  Fred,  by  darting  about  in  the 
dingy  since  ever  daylight  began,  has  got 
the  very  last  basket  on  board  ;  the  red 
caps  are  even  now  bringing  the  gig  in  to 
the  landing  slip  ;  John  of  Skye  is  all 
impatience  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  wind.  There  is  but  little  time 
lost ;  the  happy-go-lucky  procession — 
dona  ferentes — set  out  for  the  beach.  And 
if  the  Laird  is  pleased  to  find  his  nephew 
apparently  falling  into  his  scheme  with 
a  good  grace  ;  and  if  the  nephew  thinks 
he  is  very  lucky  to  get  so  easily  out  of 
an  awkward  predicament ;  and  if  Mary 


Avon — unconscious  of  these  secret  de¬ 
signs — is  full  of  an  eager  delight  at  the 
prospei:t  of  being  allowed  to  set  to  work 
again — may  not  all  this  account  for  a 
certain  indecorous  gayety  that  startles 
the  silence  of  the  summer  morning  ?  Or 
is  it  that  mythical  hero  Homesh  who  is 
responsible  for  this  laughter  ?  We  hear 
the  Laird  chuckling ;  we  notice  the 
facetious  wrinkles  about  his  eyes  ;  we 
make  sure  it  must  be  Homesh.  Then 
the  final  consignment  of  books,  shawls, 
gun-cases,  and  what  not  is  tossed  into 
the  gig ;  and  away  we  go,  with  the 
measured  dash  of  the  oars. 

And  what  does  the  bearded  John  of 
Skye  think  of  the  new  hand  we  have 
brought  him  ?  Has  he  his  own  sus¬ 
picions  ?  Is  his  friend  and  sworn  ally, 
Dr.  Sutherland,  to  be  betrayed  and 
supplanted  in  his  absence  ? 

“  Good-morning,  sir,”  he  says  obedi¬ 
ently,  at  the  gangway  ;  and  the  quick 
Celtic  eyes  glance  at  Howard  Smith 
from  top  to  toe. 

“  Good-morning,  captain,”  the  young 
man  says  lightly  ;  and  he  springs  too 
quickly  up  the  steps,  making  a  little  bit 
of  a  stumble.  This  is  not  an  auspicious 
omen. 

Then  on  deck  ;  the  handsome  figure 
and  pleasant  manner  of  this  young  man 
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ought  surely  to  prepossess  people  in  his 
favor.  What  if  his  tightly-fitting  gar¬ 
ments  and  his  patent-leather  boots  and 
white  gaiters  are  not  an  orthodox  yacht¬ 
ing  rig  ?  John  of  Skye  would  not  judge 
of  a  man  by  his  costume.  And  if  he 
does  not  seem  quite  at  home — in  this 
first  look  round — every  one  is  not  so 
familiar  with  boating  life  as  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land.  It  is  true,  an  umbrella  used  as  a 
walking-stick  looks  strange  on  board  a 
yacht ;  and  he  need  not  have  put  it  on 
the  curved  top  of  the  companion,  for  it 
immediately  rolls  over  into  the  scuppers. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  see  the  wickedness 
of  placing  a  heavy  bundle  of  canvases 
on  the  raised  skylight  of  the  ladies’ 
cabin  ;  does  he  want  to  start  the  glass  ? 
Dr.  Sutherland,  now,  would  have  given 
the  men  a  hand  in  hauling  up  the  gig. 
Dr.  Sutherland  would  not  have  been  in 
the  way  of  the  tiller,  as  the  yacht  is  re¬ 
leased  from  her  moorings. 

Unaware  of  this  rapid  criticism,  and 
unconcerned  by  all  the  bustle  going  on 
around,  our  new  friend  is  carelessly  and 
cheerfully  chatting  with  his  hostess ; 
admiring  the  yacht  ;  praising  the  beauty 
of  the  summer  morning  ;  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  sailing  in  such  weather. 
He  does  not  share  in  the  profound 
curiosity  of  his  uncle  about  the  various 
duties  of  the  men.  When  John  of  Skye, 
wishing  to  leave  the  tiller  for  a  minute, 
to  overhaul  the  lee  tackle,  turns  quite 
naturally  to  Mary  Avon,  who  is  standing 
by  him,  and  says  with  a  grin  of  apology, 
‘‘If  ye  please,  mem,”  the  young  man 
betrays  but  little  surprise  that  this  young 
lady  should  be  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  vessel. 

‘‘  What  !”  he  says,  with  a  pleasant 
smile — they  seem  on  very  friendly  terms 
already — ‘‘  can  you  steer.  Miss  Avon  ? 
Mind  you  don’t  run  us  against  any 
rocks.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Avon  has  her  eye  on  the  mainsail. 
She  answers,  with  a  business-like  air, 

‘‘  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  What 
I  have  to  mind,  with  this  wind,  is  not 
to  let  her  gybe,  or  I  should  get  into  dis¬ 
grace.” 

”  Then  I  hope  you  won’t  let  her 
gybe,  whatever  that  is,”  said  he  with  a 
laugh. 

Never  was  any  setting  out  more  aus¬ 
picious.  We  seemed  to  have  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  those  perpetual  calms.  Early  as 
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it  was  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  still, 
dream-like  haze  about  the  mountains  ; 
there  was  a  clear  greenish-yellow  where 
the  sunlight  struck  them ;  the  great 
slopes  were  dappled  with  the  shadows  of 
purple-brown  ;  farther  away  the  tall  peaks 
were  of  a  decided  blue.  And  then  the 
windy,  fresh,  brisk  morning  ;  the  White 
Dove  running  races  with  the  driven  seas  ; 
the  white  foam  flying  away  from  her 
sides.  John  of  Skye  seemed  to  have  no 
fear  of  this  gentle  skipper.  He  remained 
forward,  superintending  the  setting  of 
the  topsail ;  the  White  Dove  was  to 
‘‘  have  it  ”  while  the  fresh  breeze  con¬ 
tinued  to  blow. 

And  still  the  squally  north-easter 
bears  her  bravely  onward,  the  puffs 
darkening  the  water  as  they  pass  us  and 
strike  the  rushing  seas.  Is  that  a  shadow 
of  Colonsay  on  the  far  southern  horizon  ? 
The  lighthouse  people  here  have  gone 
to  bed  ;  there  is  not  a  single  figure  along 
the  yellow-white  walls.  Look  at  the 
clouds  of  gulls  on  the  rocks,  resting 
after  their  morning  meal.  By  this  time 
the  deer  have  retreated  into  the  high 
slopes  above  Craignure  ;  there  is  a  white 
foam  breaking  along  the  bay  of  Innis- 
more.  And  still  the  W’hite  Dove  spins 
along,  with  foam-diamonds  glittering  in. 
the  sunlight  at  her  bows  ;  and  we  hear 
the  calling  of  the  sea-swallows  and  the 
throbbing  of  a  steamer  somewhere  in. 
among  the  shadows  of  Loch  Aline. 
Surely  now  we  are  out  of  the  reign  of 
calms  ;  the  great  boom  strains  at  the 
sheets  ;  there  is  a  whirl  of  blue  waters  ; 
the  White  Dove  has  spread  her  wings  at 
last. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  says  John  of  Skye,  who 
has  relieved  Miss  Avon  at  the  helm 
”  it  is  a  great  peety.” 

“  Why,  John  ?”  says  she,  with  some 
surprise  ;  ‘‘is  he  vexed  that  we  should: 
be  sailing  well  on  this  fine  sailing, 
day  ?’  ’ 

”  It  iss  a  great  peety  that  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  not  here,”  said  John,  “  and  he  wass. 
know  so  much  about  a  yacht,  and  day 
after  day  not  a  breeze  at  ahl.  There  iss. 
not  many  chentlemen  will  know  so  much 
about  a  yacht  as  Mr.  Sutherland.” 

Miss  Avon  did  not  answer,  though  her 
face  seemed  conscious  in  its  color.  She 
was  deeply  engaged  in  a  novel. 

“  Oh,  that  is  the  Mr.  Sutherland  who 
has  been  with  you,”  said  Howard  Smith 
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to  his  hostess,  in  a  cheerful  way.  “  A 
doctor,  I  think  you  said  ?” 

At  this  Miss  Avon  looked  up  quickly 
from  her  book. 

“  I  should  have  thought,”  said  she 
with  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  ”  that 
most  people  had  heard  of  Dr.  Angus 
Sutherland.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt,”  said  he,  in  the 
most  good-natured  fashion.  “  I  know 
about  him  myself — it  must  be  the  same 
man.  A  nephew  of  Lord  F^ers,  isn’t 
he  ?  I  met  some  friends  of  his  at  a 
house  last  winter ;  they  had  his  book 
with  them — the  book  about  tiger-hunting 
in  Nepaul,  don’t  you  know  ? — very  in¬ 
teresting  indeed  it  was,  uncommonly  in¬ 
teresting.  I  read  it  right  through  one 
night  when  everybody  else  was  in  bed — ” 

“  Why,  that  is  Captain  Sutherland’s 
book,”  said  his  hostess,  with  just  a  trace 
of  annoyance.  “  They  are  not  even 
related.  How  can  you  imagine  that 
Angus  Sutherland  would  write  a  book 
about  tiger-hunting  ? — he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
England.” 

”  Oh,  indeed,”  says  the  young  man, 
with  the  most  imperturbable  good-hu¬ 
mor.  “  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  I  have  heard 
of  him — the  Geographical  Society,  or 
something  like  that ;  really  those  even¬ 
ings  are  most  amusing.  The  women  are 
awfully  bored,  and  yet  they  do  keep  their 
eyes  open  somehow.  But  about  those 
Indian  fellows  ;  it  was  only  last  winter 

that  I  heard  how  the - manages 

to  make  those  enormous  bags,  all  to  his 
own  gun,  that  you  see  in  the  papers. 
Haven’t  you  noticed  them  ?” 

Well,  some  of  us  had  been  struck  with 
amazement  by  the  reports  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  slaughter  committed  by  a  certain 
Indian  prince  ;  and  had  wondered  at 
one  of  the  gentle  natives  of  the  East 
taking  so  thoroughly  and  successfully  to 
our  robust  English  sports. 

”  Why,”  said  this  young  man,  ”  he 
has  every  covert  laid  out  with  netting, 
in  small  squares  like  a  dice-board  ;  and 
when  he  has  done  blazing  away  in  the 
air,  the  under-keepers  come  up  and  catch 
every  pheasant,  hare,  and  rabbit  that 
has  run  into  the  netting,  and  kill  them, 
and  put  them  down  to  his  bag.  Ingeni¬ 
ous,  isn’t  it  ?  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen  myself.  I  have  seen  Lord 
Justice - deliberately  walk  down  a 


line  of  netting  and  shoot  every  pheasant 
and  rabbit  that  had  got  entangled. 

‘  Safer  not  to  let  them  get  away,’  says 
he.  And  when  his  host  came  up  he  said, 

‘  Very  good  shooting  ;  capital.  I  have 
got  four  pheasants  and  seven  rabbits 
there  ;  I  suppose  the  beaters  will  pick 
them  up.’  ” 

And  so  the  Youth,  as  we  had  got  to 
call  him,  rattled  on,  relating  his  personal 
experiences,  and  telling  such  stories  as 
occurred  to  him.  There  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  well-known  names  in  this 
desultory  talk  ;  how  could  Miss  Avon 
fail  to  be  interested,  even  if  the  subject- 
matter  was  chiefly  composed  of  pheas¬ 
ant-shooting,  private  theatricals,  bill¬ 
iard-matches  on  wet  days,  and  the  other 
amusements  of  country  life  ? 

The  Laird,  when  he  did  turn  aside 
from  that  huge  volume  of  “  Municipal 
London” — which  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  purposes  of  edifleation — must 
have  seen  and  approved.  If  the  young 
man’s  attentions  to  Mary  Avon  were  of 
a  distinctly  friendly  sort,  if  they  were 
characterized  by  an  obvious  frankness, 
if  they  were  quite  as  much  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Smith’s  hostess,  what  more 
could  be  expected  ?  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  Miss  Avon 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  her  new 
companion. 

And  if  it  may  have  occurred  to  one  or 
other  of  us  that  Howard  Smith’s  talking, 
however  pleasant  and  good-natured  and 
bright,  was  on  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  that  of  another  of  our  friends,  what 
then  ?  Was  it  not  better  fitted  for  idle 
sailing  among  summer  seas  ?  Now, 
indeed,  our  good  friend  the  Laird  had 
no  need  to  fear  being  startled  by  the 
sudden  propounding  of  conundrums. 

He  was  startled  by  something  else. 
Coming  up  from  luncheon  we  found 
that  an  extraordinary  darkness  prevailed 
in  the  western  heavens — a  strange 
bronze-purple  gloom  that  seemed  to  con¬ 
tain  within  it  the  promise  of  a  hundred 
thunderstorms.  And  as  this  fair  wind 
had  now  brought  us  within  sight  of  the 
open  Atlantic,  the  question  was  whether 
we  should  make  for  Skye  or  run  right 
under  this  lurid  mass  of  cloud  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  lie  all  along  the  western  shores 
of  Mull.  Unanimously  the  vote  was  for 
the  latter  course.  Had  not  Angus 
Sutherland  been  anxious  all  along  to 
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it  not  be  of  inestimable  value  to  Miss 
Avon  ?  John  of  Skye,  not  understand¬ 
ing  these  reasons,  pointed  out  that  the 
wind  had  backed  somewhat  to  the  north, 
and  that  Mull  would  give  us  surer  shelter 
than  Skye  for  the  night.  And  so  we 
bore  away  past  Quinish,  the  brisk  breeze 
sending  the  White  Dove  along  in  capital 
style  ;  past  the  mouth  of  Loch  Cuan  ; 
past  the  wild  Cailleach  Point  ;  past  the 
broad  Calgary  Bay  ;  and  past  the  long 
headland  of  Ru-Treshanish.  It  was  a 
strange  afternoon.  The  sun  was  hid¬ 
den  ;  but  in  the  south  and  west  there 
was  a  wan,  clear,  silver  glow  on  the  sea  ; 
and  in  this  white  light  the  islands  of 
Lunga,  and  Fladda,  and  Staffa,  and  the 
Dutchman  were  of  a  sombre  purple. 
Darker  still  were  the  islands  lying  toward 
the  land — Gometra,  and  Ulva,  and  Inch 
Kenneth  ;  while  the  great  rampart  of 
cliff  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  Loch  Scridain 
was  so  wrapped  in  gloom  that  momen¬ 
tarily  we  watched  for  the  first  quivering 
flash  of  the  lightning.  Then  the  wind 
died  away.  The  sea  grew  calm. ,  On  the 
glassy  gray  surface  the  first  drops  of  the 
rain  fell — striking  black,  and  then  widen¬ 
ing  out  in  small  circles.  We  were  glad 
of  the  cool  rain,  but  the  whispering  of  it 
sounded  strangely  in  the  silence. 

Then,  as  we  are  still  watching  for  the 
first  silver-blue  flash  of  the  lightning, 
behold  !  the  mighty  black  wall  of  the 
Bourg  and  Gribun  cliffs  slowly,  myste¬ 
riously  disappears  ;  and  there  is  only 
l)efore  us  a  vague  mist  of  gray.  Colonsay 
is  gone  ;  Inch  Kenneth  is  gone  ;  no 
longer  can  we  make  out  the  dark  rocks 
of  Erisgeir.  And  then  the  whispering 
of  the  sea  increases  ;  there  is  a  deeper 
gloom  overhead  ;  the  rain-king  is  upon 
us.  There  is  a  hasty  retreat  down-stairs  ; 
the  hatches  are  shoved  over ;  after 
dinner  we  shall  see  what  this  strange 
evening  portends. 

“  I  hope  we  shall  get  into  the  Sound 
of  Ulva  before  dark,"  says  Miss  Avon. 

"  I  wish  Angus  was  on  board.  It  is 
a  shame  he  should  be  cheated  out  of  his 
thunderstorm.  But  we  shall  have  the 
equinoctials  for  him,  at  all  events,"  says 
Queen  Titania — just  as  if  she  had  a 
series  of  squalls  and  tempests  bottled, 
labelled,  and  put  on  a  shelf. 

When  we  get  on  deck  again  we  find 
that  the  evening  but  not  the  White  Dove 


is  no  rain  ;  around  us  there  is  the  silent, 
glassy,  lilac-gray  sea,  which,  far  away 
in  the  west,  has  one  or  two  gleams  of  a 
dull  bronze  on  it,  as  if  some  afterglow 
were  struggling  through  the  clouds  at 
the  horizon.  Along  the  Gribun  cliffs, 
and  over  the  islands,  the  gloom  has 
surely  increased  ;  it  were  better  if  we 
were  in  some  shelter  for  this  night. 

Then  a  noise  is  heard  that  seems  to 
impose  a  sudden  silence — thunder,  low, 
distant,  and  rumbling.  But  there  is  no 
splendid  gleam  through  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  night  :  the  Gribun  cliffs 
have  not  spoken  yet. 

John  of  Skye  has  carelessly  seated 
himself  on  one  of  the  deck-stools  ;  his 
arm  hangs  idly  on  the  tiller  ;  we  guess, 
rather  than  hear,  that  he  is  regaling  him¬ 
self  with  the  sad,  monotonous  Farewell 
to  Fuineray.  He  has  got  on  his  black 
oilskins,  though  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
rain. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  jumps  to  his 
feet,  and  appears  to  listen  intently. 

“  Ay,  do  you  hear  it  ?"  he  says,  with 
a  short  laugh.  “  And  it  is  off  the  land 
it  is  coming  !" 

He  calls  aloud, 

"  Look  out,  boys  !  it  is  a  squahl  com¬ 
ing  over,  and  we’ll  hev  the  topsail  down 
whatever.” 

Then  we  hear  a  roaring  in  the  dark  ; 
and  presently  the  headsails  are  violently 
shaken  and  the  great  boom  swings  over 
as  John  puts  the  helm  up  to  get  way  on 
her.  The  next  instant  we  are  racing  in 
for  the  land,  as  if  we  mean  to  challenge 
the  heavy  squall  that  is  tearing  across 
from  the  unseen  Gribun  cliffs.  And 
now  the  rain-clouds  break  in  deluges  ; 
the  men  in  their  black  oilskins  go  stag¬ 
gering  this  way  and  that  along  the  slip¬ 
pery  decks  ;  the  White  Dove  is  wrestling 
with  the  sudden  storm  ;  another  low 
murmur  of  thunder  comes  booming 
through  the  darkness.  What  is  that 
solitary  light  far  in  there  toward  the 
land  ? — dare  any  steamer  venture  so 
near  the  shore  on  such  a  night  ?  And 
we,  too  ;  would  it  not  be  safer  for  us  to. 
turn  and  run  out  to  sea  rather  than  beat 
against  a  squall  into  the  narrow  and  shal^ 
low  channels  of  Ulva’s  Sound  ?  But- 
John  of  Skye  is  not  afraid.  'The  wind 
and  sea  cannot  drown  his  strident 
voice  ;  the  rain  deluge  cannot  blind  the 
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trained  eyes  ;  the  men  on  the  lookout — 
when  the  bow  of  the  boat  springs  high 
on  a  wave  we  can  see  the  black  figures 
against  the  sombre  sky — know  the 
channels  too  ;  we  are  not  afraid  to  make 
for  Ulva’s  Sound. 

There  is  a  wild  cry  from  one  of  the 
women  ;  she  has  caught  sight,  through 
the  gloom,  of  white  foam  dashing  on 
the  rocks. 

“It  is  all  right,  mem  !’’  John  calls 
aloud,  with  a  laugh  ;  but  all  the  same 
the  order  is  shouted,  “  Ready  about !  ” — 
“  Ready  about !  ’’  is  the  call  coming  back 
to  us  from  the  darkness.  “  '  Bout  ship  !  " 
and  then  away  she  sheers  from  that  ugly 
coast. 

We  were  after  all  cheated  of  our 
thunderstorm,  but  it  was  a  wild  and  a 
wet  night  nevertheless.  Taking  in  the 
mizzen  was  no  joke  amid  this  fury  of 
wind  and  rain,  but  that  and  the  hauling 
up  of  the  main-tack  lessened  the  pressure 
on  her.  John  of  Skye  was  in  high 
spirits.  He  was  proud  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dangerous  coast ;  where  less 
familiar  eyes  saw  only  vague  black 
masses  looming  out  of  the  darkness  he 
recognized  every  rock  and  headland. 

“  No,  no,  mem,”  he  was  calling  out  in 
friendly  tones  ;  “we  not  hef  to  run  out 
to  sea  at  ahl.  We  will  get  into  the 
Sound  of  Ulva  ferry  well ;  and  there  will 
not  be  any  better  anchorage  as  the 
Sound  of  Ulva,  when  you  are  acquaint. 
But  a  stranger — I  not  ask  a  stranger  to 
go  into  the  Sound  of  Ulva  on  so  dark  a 
night.” 

What  is  this  we  hear  ? — "Doivn  fore¬ 
sail^  boys!  ” — and  there  is  a  rattle  on  to 
the  decks.  The  head  of  the  yacht  seems 
to  sway  round  ;  there  is  a  loud  flapping 
of  sails.  "Down  chub!" — and  there 
are  black  figures  struggling  up  there  at 
the  bowsprit,  but  vaguely  seen  against 
the  blackness  of  the  sky  and  the  sea. 
Then,  in  a  second  or  two,  there  is  a  fiercer 
rattle  than  ever  ;  the  anchor  is  away 
'With  a  roar.  Some  further  chain  is 
paid  out  ;  then  a  strange  silence 
ensues ;  we  are  anchored  in  Ulva’s 
Sound. 

Come  down  into  the  cabin,  then,  you 
women-folk,  and  dry  your  streaming 
faces,  and  arrange  your  dishevelled  hair. 
Is  not  this  a  wonderful  stillness  and 
silence  after  the  whirl  and  roar  of  the 
storm  outside  ?  But  then  you  must  know 


that  the  waters  are  smooth  in  here  ;  and 
the  winds  become  gentle — as  gentle  as 
the  name  of  the  island  that  is  close  to  us 
now  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  green-shored 
island.  The  sailors  call  it  Ool-a-va. 

Chapter  XXI. 

CHASING  SEALS. 

Next  morning  found  the  Laird  in  a 
most  excellent  humor.  All  was  going 
well.  Though  nothing  had  been  said 
or  promised  by  the  Youth,  was  not  his 
coming  away  with  us  into  these  remote 
solitudes — to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
pleasant  manner  in  which  he  sought  to 
entertain  Miss  Mary  Avon — sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  at  least  no  great 
repugnance  to  his  uncle’s  scheme  ?  The 
Laird  was  disposed  to  chuckle  privately 
over  the  anxiety  that  Mary  displayed 
about  her  work.  The  poor  young 
thing :  she  did  not  understand  what 
higher  powers  were  ordering  her  future 
for  her. 

“  Let  her  work  on,”  the  Laird  said, 
in  great 'Confidence,  to  his  hostess,  and 
there  was  a  fine  secret  humor  in  his 
eyes.  “  Ay,  ay,  let  her  work  on  :  hard 
work  never  harmed  anybody.  And  if 
she  brings  her  bit  mailin  to  the  marriage 
— ye  would  call  it  her  dowry  in  the 
south — in  the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  pic¬ 
tures — just  as  a  young  Scotch  lass  brings 
a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  set  of  napery — 
she  will  not  be  empty-handed.  She  can 
hang  them  up  herself  at  Denny-mains.” 

“  You  are  looking  too  far  ahead,  sir,” 
says  Queen  T.,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

“  Maybe — maybe,”  says  the  Laird, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  certain  proud 
satisfaction.  “  We’ll  see  who’s  right — 
ne  will  see  who  is  right,  ma’am.” 

Then  at  breakfast  he  was  merry, 
complaisant,  philosophical  in  turns.  He 
told  us  that  the  last  vidimus  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  was 
most  satisfactory  :  assets  about  35,000/.  ; 
liabilities  not  over  20,000/.  ;  there  was 
thus  an  estimated  surplus  of  no  less  than 
15,000/.  Why,  then,  he  asked,  should 
certain  poor  creatures  on  the  Finance 
Committee  make  such  a  work  about  the 
merest  trifles  ?  Life  was  not  given  to 
man  that  he  should  worry  himself  into  a 
rage  about  a  penny  farthing. 

“  There  is  a  great  dale  of  right  down 
common-sense,  ma’am,”  said  he,  “  in 
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that  verse  that  was  written  by  my 
countryman,  Welliam  Dunbaur — 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 
The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sor¬ 
row  ; 

To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbors  gladly  lend  and  bor¬ 
row  ; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-mor¬ 
row  ; 

Be  blythe  in  heart  for  any  aventfire. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
Without  Gladn6sse  availeih  no  Treasure.” 

But  we,  who  were  in  the  secret,  knew 
that  this  quotation  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  Finance  Committee 
of  Strathgovan.  The  Laird  had  been 
comforting  himself  with  these  lines. 
They  were  a  sort  of  philosophico-poetical 
justification  of  himself  to  himself  for  his 
readiness  to  make  these  two  young 
people  happy  by  giving  up  to  them 
Denny-mains. 

And  no  doubt  he  was  still  chuckling 
over  the  simplicity  of  this  poor  girl, 
when,  after  breakfast,  he  found  her 
busily  engaged  in  getting  her  painting 
materials  on  deck. 

“Beautiful — beautiful,”  said  he, 
glancing  around.  “Ye  will  make  a 
hne  picture  out  of  those  mountains,  and 
the  mist,  and  the  still  sea.  What  an 
extraordinary  quiet  after  last  night’s 
rain  !” 

And  perhaps  he  was  thinking  how 
well  this  picture  would  look  in  the 
dining-room  at  Denny-mains  ;  and  how 
a  certain  young  hostess — no  longer  pale 
and  fragile,  but  robust  and  sun-browned 
with  much  driving  in  a  pony-carriage — 
would  take  her  friends  to  the  picture, 
and  show  them  Ulva,  and  Loch-na-Keal, 
and  Ben-More  ;  and  tell  them  how  this 
strange  quiet  and  beauty  had  followed 
on  a  wild  night  of  storm  and  rain.  The 
world  around  us  was  at  this  moment  so 
quiet  that  we  could  hear  the  twittering 
of  some  small  bird  among  the  rocks  in 
there  at  the  shore.  And  the  pale,  wan, 
dream-like  sea  was  so  perfect  a  mirror 
that  an  absolutely  double  picture  was 
produced — of  the  gloomy  mountain- 
masses  of  Ben-More,  amid  silver  gleams 
of  cloud  and  motionless  wreaths  of 
mist ;  of  the  basaltic  pillars  of  the  coast 
nearer  at  hand — a  pale  reddish-brown, 
with  here  and  there  a  scant  sprinkling  of 
grass  ;  of  that  broad  belt  of  rich  orange- 
yellow  sea-weed  that  ran  all  along  the 


rocks,  marking  the  junction  of  the 
world  of  the  land  with  the  water-world 
below.  An  absolutely  perfect  mirror  ; 
except  when  some  fish  splashed  ;  then 
the  small  circles  widened  out  and  gradu¬ 
ally  disappeared  ;  and  the  surface  was 
as  glassy  as  before. 

The  Laird  was  generous.  He  would 
leave  the  artist  undisturbed  at  her  work. 
Would  not  his  nephew  be  better  amused 
if  a  bachelor  expedition  were  fitted  out 
to  go  in  search  of  the  seals  that  abound 
in  the  channels  around  Inch  Kenneth  ? 
Our  hostess  declined  to  go,  but  provided 
us  with  an  ample  lunch.  The  gig  was 
lowered,  and  everything  ready  for  the 
start. 

“  Bring  your  shot-gun,  too,  Howard,” 
said  the  Laird.  “  I  want  ye  to  shoot 
some  skarts.  I  am  told  that  the  breasts 
of  them  are  very  close  and  fine  in  the 
feathers  ;  and  I  would  like  a  muff  or  a 
bag  made  of  them  for  a  leddy — for  a 
young  leddy.” 

Mary  Avon  was  busy  with  her  work  : 
how  could  she  hear  ? 

“  And  if  the  skin  of  the  seals  about 
here  is  not  very  fine,  we  will  make  some¬ 
thing  of  it.  Oh,  ay,  we  will  make 
something  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  present. 
I  know  a  man  in  Glasgow  who  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  clever  at  such  things.” 

“  VV’ehave  first  to  get  the  seal,  uncle,” 
said  his  nephew  laughing.  “  I  know 
any  number  of  men  who  assure  you 
they  have  shot  seals  ;  but  not  quite  so 
many  who  have  got  the  seals  that  were 
shot.” 

“  Oh,  but  we’ll  get  the  seal,  and  the 
skarts,  too,”  said  the  Laird  ;  and  then 
he  added,  grimly,  “  Man,  if  ye  cannot 
do  that,  what  can  ye  do  ?  If  ye  cannot 
shoot  well,  what  else  are  ye  fit  for  ?” 

“  I  really  don’t  know,  uncle,”  the 
Youth  confessed  modestly,  as  he  handed 
down  his  rifle  into  the  gig.  “  The 
London  solicitors  are  a  blind  race.  If 
they  only  knew  what  a  treasure  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  sound  judgment  they  might  have 
for  the  asking  :  but  they  don’t.  And  I 
can’t  get  any  of  the  Scotch  business  you 
were  talking  about ;  because  my  name 
doesn’t  begin  with  Mac.” 

“  Well,  well,  we  must  wait,  and  hope 
for  the  best,”  said  the  Laird  cheerfully, 
as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  stern  of  the 
gig.  “  We  are  not  likely  to  run  against 
a  solicitor  in  the  Sound  of  Ulva.  Suffi- 
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cient  for  the  day.  As  I  was  saying,  there’s 
great  common  sense  in  what  Welliam 
Dunbaur  wrote — 

Be  blythe  in  heart  for  any  aventfire. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 

Without  Gladn^sse  availelh  no  Treasure. 

— Bless  me,  look  at  that !” 

This  sudden  exclamation  sent  all  eyes 
to  the  shore.  A  large  heron,  startled  by 
the  rattling  of  the  oars,  had  risen,  with 
a  sharp  and  loud  croak  of  alarm,  from 
among  the  sea-weed,  his  legs  hanging 
down,  his  long  neck  and  wings  and 
body  apparently  a  gray-white  against 
'  the  shadow  of  the  basaltic  rocks.  Then, 
lazily  flapping,  he  rose  higher  and 
higher  ;  he  tucked  up  his  legs  ;  the  great 
w'ings  went  somewhat  more  swiftly  ;  and 
then,  getting  above  the  low  cliffs,  and 
appearing  quite  black  against  the  silver- 
clear  sky,  he  slowly  sailed  away. 

The  silence  of  this  dream-like  picture 
around  us  was  soon  broken.  As  the 
men  pulled  away  from  the  yacht,  the 
lonely  shores  seemed  to  waken  up  into 
life ;  and  there  were  whistlings  and 
callings  and  warnings  all  along  the 
cliffs ;  while  the  startled  sea-birds 
whirred  by  in  flashes  of  color,  or  slowly 
and  heavily  betook  themselves  to  some 
further  promontory.  And  now,  as  we 
passed  along  the  narrow  Sound  and  saw 
through  the  translucent  water  the 
wonder-land  of  sea-weed  below — with  the 
patches  of  clear  yellow  sand  intervening 
— we  appreciated  more  and  more  highly 
the  skill  of  John  of  Skye  in  getting  us 
into  such  a  harbor  on  the  previous  night. 
It  is  not  every  one  who,  in  pitch  darkness 
and  in  the  midst  of  squalls,  can  run  a 
yacht  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

We  emerged  from  the  narrow  channel 
and  got  out  into  the  open  ;  but  even  the 
broad  waters  of  Loch-na-Keal  were  pale 
and  still :  the  reflection  of  Eorsa  was 
scarcely  marred  by  a  ripple.  The  long, 
measured  throb  of  the  rowing  was  the 
only  sound  of  life  in  this  world  of  still 
water  and  overhanging  cloud.  There 
was  no  stroke-oar  now  to  give  the 
chorus, 

A  long  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen. 

But  still  we  made  good  way.  As  we  got 
further  out  we  came  in  sight  of  Colon- 
say  ;  and  further  off  still,  Staffa,  lying 
like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  gray  sea.  Inch 
Kenneth,  for  which  we  were  making. 
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seemed  almost  black  ;  although,  among 
the  mists  that  lay  along  the  Gribun  and 
Boufg  cliffs,  there  was  a  dull  silver-yel¬ 
low  light,  as  though  some  sunlight  had 
got  mixed  up  with  the  clouds. 

“  No,  no,”  the  Laird  was  saying,  as 
he  studied  a  scrap  of  paper,  ”  it  is  not 
a  great  property  to  admeenister  ;  but  I 
am  strong  ip  favor  of  local  management. 
After  reading  that  book  on  London, 
and  its  catalogue  of  the  enormous  prop¬ 
erties  there,  our  little  bit  Burgh  appears 
to  be  only  a  toy  ;  but  the  principle  of 
sound  and  energetic  self-government  is 
the  same.  And  yet  it  is  no  so  small, 
mind  ye.  The  Burgh  buildings  are 
estimated  at  nineteen  thousand  pounds 
odd  ;  the  furniture  at  twelve  hundred 
pounds  ;  lamps  near  on  two  thousand 
five  hundred ;  sewers  nine  thousand 
pounds  odd  ;  and  then  debts  not  far 
from  three  thousand  pounds — that  makes 
our  assets  just  about  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand.  And  if  the  water-pipes  in  some 
places  are  rather  too  small  for  the  steam 
fire-engine,  we  maun  have  them  bigger. 
It  was  quite  rideeculous  that  a  thriving 
place  like  Strathgovan,  when  there  was 
a  big  fire,  should  have  to  run  to  Glesca 
for  help.  No,  no,  1  believe  in  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  if  ye  should  ever  live  in  our 
neighborhood,  Howard,  I  hope  ye  will 
stand  out  against  the  policy  of  annexa¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  a  lot  o’  Radical  bodi^ 
that  are  for  upsetting  institutions  that 
have  been  tried  by  time  and  not  found 
wanting.” 

“  Oh,  certainly,  sir,”  Howard  Smith 
said  blithely.  “  When  you  educate 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  small 
parochial  matters,  they  are  better  fitted 
to  give  an  opinion  about  the  general 
affairs  of  the  country.” 

*’  Small  ?”  said  the  Laird,  eying  him 
severely.  “  They  are  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  human  life  ;  is  there  any¬ 
thing  of  greater  importance  in  the  world  ? 
By  abolishin’  the  Bigginsbum  nuisance, 
and  insisting  on  greater  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  we  have  reduced  the  number 
of  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  in  a 
most  extraordinar’  manner  ;  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fear  of  accidents  in  the 
Mitherdrum  Road,  for  we  are  going  to 
have  a  conteenuous  line  of  lamps  that’ll 
go  right  in  to  the  Glesca  lamps.  I  do 
not  call  these  small  matters.  As  for  the 
asphalting  of  the  pavement  in  front  of 
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John  Anderson’s  line  of  houses,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Laird,  as  he  consulted  the 
memorandum  in  his  hand,  ”  that  is  a 
small  matter,  if  ye  like.  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  that 
matter  :  they  can  settle  it  without  my 
voice.  But  it  will  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  to  John  Anderson  ;  and  I  would 
like  to  see  him  come  forward  with  a 
bigger  subscription  for  the  new  Park. 
Well,  well  ;  we  must  fight  through  as 
best  we  can.” 

It  was  here  suggested  to  the  Laird  that 
he  should  not  let  these  weighty  matters 
trouble  him  while  he  is  away  on  a 
holiday. 

“Trouble  me?”  said  he,  lightly. 

“  Not  a  bit,  man  !  People  who  have  to 
meddle  in  public  affairs  must  learn  how 
to  throw  off  their  cares.  I  am  not 
troubled.  I  am  going  to  give  the  men  a 
dram  ;  for  better  pulling  1  never  saw  in 
a  boat !” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  too.  He 
had  the  luncheon-basket  handed  down 
from  the  bow  ;  he  got  out  the  whiskey 
bottle  ;  there  was  a  glass  filled  out  for 
each  of  the  men,  which  was  drunk  in 
solemn  silence. 

"  Now,  boys,”  said  he,  as  they  took 
to  their  oars  again,  “  haven’t  ye  got  a 
song  or  a  chorus  to  make  the  rowing 
easy  ?” 

But  they  were  too  shy  for  a  bit. 
Presently,  however,  we  heard  at  the  bow 
a  low,  plaintive,  querulous  voice  ;  and 
the  very  oars  seemed  to  recognize  the  air 
as  they  gripped  the  water.  Then  there 
was  a  hum  of  a  chorus — not  very 
musical — and  it  was  in  the  Gaelic — but 
we  knew  what  the  refrain  meant. 

O  boatman,  a  farewell  to  you. 

O  boatman,  a  farewell  to  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be  going. 

That  is  something  like  the  English  of  it  : 
we  had  heard  the  Fhir  a  Bhata  in  other 
days. 

The  long,  heavy  pull  is ,  nearly  over. 
Here  are  the  low-lying  reefs  of  rock 
outside  Inch  Kenneth  ;  not  a  whisper 
is  permissible  as  we  creep  into  the 
nearest  bay.  And  then  the  men  and  the 
boat  are  left  there  ;  and  the  Youth — 
perhaps  dimly  conscious  that  his  uncle 
means  the  seal-skin  for  Mary  Avon — 
grasps  his  rifle  and  steals  away  over  the 
undulating  shelves  of  rock  ;  while  his 


two  companions,  with  more  leisure  but 
with  not  less  circumspection,  follow  to 
observe  his  operations.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  screaming  sea-pyot  or  whist¬ 
ling  curlew  to  give  warning  ;  stealthily, 
almost  bent  in  two,  occasionally  crawling 
on  all  fours,  he  makes  his  way  along  the 
crannies  in  the  reef,  until,  as  we  see,  he 
must  be  nearly  approaching  the  channel 
on  his  left.  There  he  pauses  to  take 
breath.  He  creeps  behind  a  rock,  and 
cautiously  looks  over.  He  continues  his 
progress. 

“This  is  terrible  woark,”  says  the 
Laird,  in  a  stage-whisper,  as  he,  too — 
with  a  much  heavier  bulk  to  carry — 
worms  along.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  to  stay  to  apply  his  handkerchief  to 
his|forehead  ;  it  is  hot  work  on  this  still, 
breathless  day. 

And  at  last  we,  too,  get  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  channel — some  hundred 
yards  lower  than  Howard  Smith’s  post 
— and  from  behind  a  rock  we  have  a 
pretty  dear  view  of  the  scene  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Apparently  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  living  thing — except  that  a  big  fish 
leaped  into  the  air,  some  dozen  yards 
off.  Thereafter  a  dead  silence. 

After  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  the  Laird  seemed  to  become 
violently  excited,  though  he  would  neither 
budge  nor  speak.  And  there,  between 
two  islands  right  opposite  young  Smith, 
appeared  two  shining  black  heads  on  the 
still  water ;  and  they  were  evidently 
coming  down  this  very  channel.  On 
they  came — turning  about  one  way  and 
another,  as  if  to  look  that  the  coast  was 
clear.  Every  moment  we  expected  to 
hear  the  crack  of  the  rifle.  Then  the 
heads  silently  disappeared. 

The  Laird  was  beside  himself  with 
disappointment. 

“  Why  did  he  no  shoot  ?  Why  did 
he  no  shoot?”  he  said,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  he  was 
startled  by  an  apparition.  Right  opposite 
to  him — not  more  than  twenty  yards  off 
— a  black  thing  appeared  on  the  water 
— with  a  glistening  smooth  head,  and 
large,  soft  eyes.  Then  another.  We 
dared  not  move.  We  waited  for  the 
whistle  of  the  rifle-bullet.  The  next 
instant  the  first  seal  caught  sight  of  the 
Laird  ;  raised  its  head  for  an  instant  at 
least  six  inches  higher  ;  then  silently 
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plunged  along  with  its  companion.  They 
were  gone,  at  all  events. 

The  Youth  came  marching  along  the 
rocks,  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

“Why  didn’t  ^ou  fire?”  his  uncle 
said,  almost  angrily. 

‘  ‘  I  thought  they  were  coming  nearer,  ’  ’ 
said  he.  “I  was  iust  about  to  fire  when 
they  dived.  Mind,  it  isn’t  very  easy  to 
get,  on  to  a  thing  that  is  bobbing  a^ut 
like  that,  with  a  rifle.  I  propose  we 
have  luncheon,  now,  until  the  tide  ebbs 
a  bit ;  then  there  may  be  a  chance  of 
catching  one  lying  on  the  rocks.  That 
is  the  proper  time  for  getting  a  shot  at  a 
seal.” 

We  had  luncheon  :  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  securing  that.  But  as 
for  getting  at  the  seals — whether  we 
crawled  over  the  rocks,  or  lay  in  hiding, 
or  allowed  the  boat  to  drift  toward  some 
island,  on  the  chance  of  one  of  them  ris¬ 
ing  in  our  neighborhood — it  was  no  use  at 
all.  There  were  plenty  of  seals  about :  a 
snap  shot  now  and  again  served  to.break 
the  monotony  of  the  day  ;  but  that  pres¬ 
ent  for  Mary  Avon  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  And  when  one  is  determined  on 
shooting  a  seal,  one  is  not  likely  to 
waste  one’s  attention,  and  cartridges,  on 
such  inferior  animals  as  skarts. 

The  silver-gray  day  became  more 
golden  ;  there  was  a  touch  of  warm 
purple  about  the  shadows  of  Staffa. 

“  Come,”  said  the  Laird  at  last. 
“  We  must  go  back.  It  is  no  use.  I 
have  often  heard  people  say  that  if  you 
miss  the  first  chance  at  a  seal  it  never 
gives  ye  another.  ’  ’ 

“  Better  luck  next  time,  uncle,”  said 
the  Youth  ;  but  his  uncle  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

And  the  first  thing  he  said  to  Mary 
Avon  when  he  got  back  to  the  yacht 
was — 

“  We  have  not  got  it.” 

“  Got  what  ?”  said  she. 

“  The  seal-skin  I  wanted  to  have 
dressed  for  ye.  No,  nor  the  skarts  I 
wanted  to  have  made  into  a  muff  or  a 
bag  for  ye.” 

“Oh,”  said  she  promptly,  “  I  am 
very  glad.  I  hope  you  won’t  shoot  any 
of  those  |K>or  things  on  my  account ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed.” 

The  Laird  took  this  as  one  of  the 
familiar  protestations  on  the  part  of 
women,  who  wouldn’t  for  the  world 


have  poor  things  shot,  but  who  don’t 
object  to  wearing  any  amount  of  furs 
and  feathers,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
innocent  sheep  sheared  and  harmless 
silk-worms  robbed  in  order  to  deck 
themselves  out.  She  should  have  that 
dressed  seal-skin,  and  that  muff  of 
skarts’  breasts,  all  the  same. 

Nothing  of  stupendous  importance 
happened  that  evening  except  that — 
after  we  had  caught  three  dozen  of  good- 
sized  lithe  and  returned  to  the  yacht 
with  this  welcome  addition  to  our 
stores — there  was  a  general  discussion 
of  our  plans  for  the  next  few  days.  And 
our  gentle  hostess  was  obviously  looking 
forward  to  -Angus  Sutherland’s  coming 
back  to  us  with  great  pleasure  ;  and  we 
were  to  make  our  return  to  suit  his  con¬ 
venience  ;  and  she  would  write  to  him 
whenever  we  got  near  a  post-olfice 
again. 

Mary  Avon  had  sat  silent  during  all 
this.  At  last  she  said — apparently  with 
some  effort  and  yet  very  deliberately, 

“  I — I  think  you  are  a  little  cruel  to 
Dr.  Sutherland.  You  are  forcing  him 
to  come  with  you  against  his  better 
judgment — for  you  know,  with  his  pros¬ 
pects,  and  the  calls  on  his  time,  he 
cannot  afford  such  long  idleness.  Do 
you  think  it  is  quite  fair  ?” 

The  woman  stared  at  this  girl,  who 
spoke  with  some  earnestness,  though 
her  eyes  were  downcast. 

“  He  would  do  anything  to  please 
you,”  Mary  Avon  continued,  as  if  she 
were  determined  to  get  through  with 
some  speech  that  she  had  prepared, 
“  and  he  is  very  fond  of  sailing  :  but  do 
you  think  you  should  allow  him  to  in¬ 
jure  his  prospects  in  this  way  ?  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  greater  kindness  to  write  and  say 
that,  if  he  really  feels  he  ought  to  return 
to  London,  you  w’ould  not  hold  him  to 
his  promise  ?  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
be  offended  :  he  would  understand  you 
at  once.  And  I  am  sure  he  would  do 
what  is  clearly  right :  he  would  go 
straight  back  to  London  and  resume 
his  work — for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  count  on  a  great 
future  for  him.  I,  for  one,  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  him  come  back  to  idle 
away  his  time  in  sailing.” 

And  still  Queen  Tita  stared  at  the  girl, 
though  their  eyes  did  not  meet.  And 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
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Mary  Avon  who  had  counselled  this 
cold  dismissal. 

Chapter  XXII. 

“  UNCERTAIN,  COY,  AND  HARD  TO 
•  PLEASE.” 

T HERE  are  two  people  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck  this  beautiful  morning  : 
the  lazy  ones  are  still  below,  dawdling 
over  breakfast.  And  now  young  Smith, 
though  he  is  not  much  more  than  an 
acquaintance,  talks  quite  confidentially 
to  his  hostess.  She  has  his  secret ;  he 
looks  to  her  for  aid.  And  when  they 
do  have  a  quiet  moment  like  this  to¬ 
gether  there  is  usually  but  one  person  of 
whom  they  speak. 

“  I  must  say  she  has  an  extraordinary 
spirit,"  he  observes,  with  some  decision. 
“  Why,  I  believe  she  is  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  to  have  lost  that  money. 
She  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  going  up  to 
London  to  support  herself  by  her  work. 
It  seems  to  amuse  her  on  the  whole  !” 

“  Mary  has  plenty  of  courage,”  says 
the  other  quietly. 

”  I  don’t  wonder  at  my  uncle  being  so 
fond  of  her  :  he  likes  her  independent 
ways  and  her  good  humor.  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  adopt  her  as 
his  daughter,  and  cut  me  out.  There 
would  be  some  sense  in  that.” 

”  I  am  glad  you  take  it  so  coolly,” 
says  our  governor-general,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way  that  rather  startles*  him. 
“  More  unlikely  things  have  happened.” 

But  he  recovers  himself  directly. 

”  No,  no,”  says  he,  laughing. 
“  There  is  one  objection.  She  could 
not  sit  on  any  of  the  parochial  Boards 
of  Strathgovan.  Now  I  know  my  uncle 
looks  forward  to  putting  me  on  the 
Police  Committee  and  the  I.ighting  Com¬ 
mittee  and  no  end  of  other  Committees. 
By  the  way,  she  might  go  on  the  School 
Board.  Do  they  have  women  on  the 
School  Boards  in  Scotland  ?” 

On  this  point  his  hostess  was  no  better 
informed  than  himself. 

“Well,”  said  he,  after  a  bit,  ”  I 
wouldn’t  call  her  pretty,  you  know  ;  but 
she  has  a  singularly  interesting  face.” 

“Oh,  do  you  think  so?”  says  the 
other,  quite  innocently. 

“  I  do,  indeed,”  answers  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  Youth.  "  And  the  more  you  see  of 
her  the  more  interesting  it  becomes.  You 


seem  to  get  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
somehow  ;  and — and  you  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  her  presence  is  sort  of 
necessary.  ’  ’ 

This  was  somewhat  vague  ;  but  he 
made  another  wild  effort  to  express  him¬ 
self. 

"  What  I  mean  is — that — that  sup¬ 
pose  she  were  to  leave  the  yacht, 
wouldn’t  the  saloon  look  quite  differ¬ 
ent  ?  And  wouldn’t  the  sailing  be  quite 
different  ?  Y ou  would  know  there  was 
something  wanting.” 

"  I  should,  indeed,”  is  the  emphatic 
reply. 

“  I  never  knew  any  one,”  says  the 
Youth,  warming  to  his  work  of  thorough 
explanation,  “  about  whose  presence  you 
seem  so  conscious — even  when  she  isn’t 
here — I  don’t  mean  that  exactly — I 
mean  that  at  this  moment  now,  you 
know  she  is  on  board  the  yacht — and  it 
would  be  quite  different  if  she  were  not. 

I  suppiose  most  people  wouldn’t  call 
her  pretty.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
Book  of  Beauty  about  her.  But  I  call 
it  a  most  interesting  face.  And  she  has 
fine  eyes.  Anybody  must  admit  that. 
They  have  a  beautiful,  soft  expression  ; 
and  they  can  laugh  even  when  she  is 
quite  silent — ” 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Smith,”  says  his  host¬ 
ess,  suddenly  stoping  short,  and  with  a 
kind  of  serious  smile  on  her  face,  “  let 
me  talk  frankly  to  you.  You  acted  very 
sensibly,  I  think,  in  coming  with  us  to 
humor  your  uncle.  He  will  come  to 
see  that  this  scheme  of  his  is  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  don’t 
mind  the  discomfort  of  it,  you  have  a 
holiday.  That  is  all  quite  well.  But 
pray  don’t  think  it  necessary  that  you 
should  argue  yourself  into  falling  in  love 
with  Mary.  I  am  not  in  her  confidence 
on  such  a  delicate  matter  ;  but  one  has 
eyes  ;  and  I  think  I  might  almost  safely 
say  to  you  that,  even  if  you  persuaded 
yourself  that  Mary  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wife — and  be  presentable  to  your 
friends — I  say  even  if  you  succeeded  in 
persuading  yourself,  I  am  afraid  you 
would  only  have  thrown  that  labor  away.* 
Please  don’t  try  to  convince  yourself  that 
you  ought  to  fall  in  love  with  her.” 

This  was  plain  speaking.  But  then 
our  admiral-in-chief  was  very  quickly 
sensitive  where  Mary  Avon  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  perhaps  she  did  not  quite 
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like  her  friend  being  spoken  of  as  though 
she  were  a  ])ill  that  had  to  be  swallowed. 
Of  course  the  Youth  instantly  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  that  kind.  He  had  a 
very  sincere  regard  for  the  girl,  so  far  as 
he  had  seen  her  ;  he  was  not  persuading 
himself  ;  he  was  only  saying  how  much 
she  improved  when  you  got  better 
acquainted  with  her. 

“  And  if,”  said  he,  with  just  a  touch 
of  dignity,  “  if  Miss  Avon  is — is — 
engaged — '  ’ 

“  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that,”  his  hostess 
quickly  interposed.  “  Oh,  certainly  not. 
It  was  only  a  guess  on  my  part — ” 

” —  or  likely  to  be  engaged,”  he 
continued,  with  something  of  the  same 
reserve,  ”  1  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  for 
her  sake ;  and  whoever  marries  her 
ought  to  have  a  cheerful  home  and  a 
pleasant  companion.” 

This  was  a  generous  sentiment ;  but 
there  was  not  much  of  a  ”  wish-you- 
may-be-happy”  air  about  the  young 
man.  Moreover,  where  was  the  relief 
he  ought  to  have  experienced  on  hear* 
ing  that  there  was  an  obstacle — or  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  obstacle — to  the  execution 
of  his  uncle’s  scheme  which  would 
absolve  him  from  responsibility  alto¬ 
gether  ? 

However,  the  subject  could  not  be 
continued  just  then  ;  for  at  this  moment 
a  tightly-brushed  small  head,  and  a  nar¬ 
row-brimmed  felt  hat,  and  a  shapely 
neck  surrounded  by  an  upstanding  col¬ 
lar  and  bit  of  ribbon  of  navy-blue,appear- 
ed  at  the  top  of  the  companion,  and^Slary 
Avon,  looking  up  with  her  black  eyes 
full  of  a  cheerful  friendliness,  said, 

”  Well,  John,  are  you  ready  to  start 
yet  ?” 

And  the  great  brown-bearded  John 
of  Skye,  looking  down  at  this  small 
Jack-in-the-box  with  a  smile  of  welcome 
on  his  face,  said, 

”  Oh,  yes,  mem,  when  the  breakfast 
is  over.” 

”  Do  you  think  it  is  blowing  outside, 
then  ?” 

”  Oh,  ho,  mem,  but  there  is  a  good 
*breeze  ;  and  maybe  there  will  be  a  bit 
of  a  rowl  from  the  Atlantic.  Will 
Mr. - himself  be  for  going  now  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  certainly,”  she  says,  with 
a  fine  assumption  of  authority.  ”  We 
are  quite  ready  when  you  are  ready. 


John  ;  Fred  will  have  the  things  off  the 
table  in  a  couple  of  minutes.” 

“  Very  well,  mem,”  says  the  obedient 
John  of  Skye,  going  forward  to  get  the 
men  up  to  the  windlass. 

Our  young  Doctor  should  have  been 
there  to  see  us  getting  under  way.  The 
Sound  of  Ulva  is  an  excellent  harbor 
and  anchorage  when  you  are  once  in  it ; 
but  getting  out  of  it,  unless  with  both 
wind  and  tide  in  your  favor,  is  very  like 
trying  to  manoeuvre  a  man-of-war  in  a 
tea-cup.  But  we  had  long  ago  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  John  of  Skye 
could  sail  the  White  Dove  through  a 
gas-pipe,  with  half  a  gale  dead  in  his 
teeth  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  got 
us  out  of  this  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel  fully  justified  our  confidence. 

“  Very  prettily  done.  Captain  John  !” 
said  the  Laird — who  was  beginning  to 
give  himself  airs  on  nautical  matters — 
when  we  had  got  out  into  the  open. 

And  here,  as  we  soon  discovered,  was 
the  brisk  fresh  breeze  that  John  of  Skye 
had  predicted  ;  and  the  running  swell, 
too,  that  came  sweeping  in  to  the  mouth 
of  Loch-na-Keal.  Black  indeed  looked 
that  far-reaching  loch  on  this  breezy, 
changeful  morning — as  dark  as  it  was 
when  the  chief  of  Ulva’s  Isle  came  down 
to  the  shore  with  his  runaway  bride  ; 
and  all  along  Ben-More  and  over  the 
Gribun  cliffs  hung  heavy  masses  of 
cloud,  ^  dark  and  threatening  as  if  with 
thunder.  But  far  away  in  the  south 
there  was  a  more  cheerful  outlook  ;  the 
windy  sea  shimmering  in  light ;  some 
gleams  of  blue  in  the  sky  :  we  knew 
that  the  sunshine  must  be  shining  on 
the  green  clover  and  beautiful  sands  of 
Iona.  The  White  Dove  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  was  required  of  her.  Her 
head  was  set  for  the  gleaming  south  ;  her 
white  wings  outspread  ;  as  she  sprang  to 
meet  those  rushing  seas  we  knew  we  were 
escaping  from  the  thunder-darkness  that 
lay  over  Loch-na-Keal. 

And  Ulva  :  had  we  known  that  we 
were  now  leaving  Ulva  behind  us  for  the 
last  time,  should  we  not  have  taken  an¬ 
other  look  back,  even  though  it  now  lay 
under  a  strange  and  mysterious  gloom  ? 
Perhaps  not.  We  had  grown  to  love  the 
island  in  other  days.  And  when  one 
shuts  one’s  eyes  in  winter,  it  is  not  to 
see  an  Ulva  of  desolate  rocks  and  leaden 
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waves  ;  it  is  a  fair  and  shining  Ulva, 
with  blue  seas  breaking  whitely  along 
its  shores  ;  and  magical  still  channels, 
with  mermaid’s  halls  of  seaweed  ;  and 
an  abundant,  interesting  life — all  manner 
of  sea-birds,  black  rabbits  running 
among  the  rocks,  seals  swimming  in  the 
silent  bays.  Then  the  patch  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  under  shelter  of  the  hills  ;  the  yellow 
corn-fields  ;  the  dots  of  human  creatures 
and  the  red  and  tawny-gray  cattle  visible 
afar  in  the  meadow  ;  the  solitary  house  ; 
the  soft  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  ;  the 
wild  flowers  along  the  cliffs.  That  is 
the  green-shored  island  :  that  is  the  Ool- 
a-va  of  the  sailors  ;  we  know  it  only  in 
sunlight  and  among  blue  summer  seas  : 
it  shines  for  us  forever  ! 

The  people  who  go  yachting  are  a 
fickle  folk.  The  scene  changes — and 
their  interests  change — every  few  min¬ 
utes.  Now  it  is  the  swooping  down  of 
a  solan  ;  again  it  is  the  appearance  of 
another  island  far  away  ;  presently  it  is 
a  shout  of  laughter  forward,  as  some  un¬ 
lucky  wight  gets  drowned  in  a  shower  of 
sea-spray  :  anything  catches  their  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  moment.  And  so  the  White 
Dove  swings  along  ;  and  the  sea  gets 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  we  watch  the 
breakers  springing  high  over  the  black 
rocks  of  Colonsay.  It  is  the  Laird  who 
is  now  instructing  our  new  guest ;  point¬ 
ing  out  to  him,  as  they  come  in  view, 
Staffa,  the  Dutchman,  Fladda,  and 
Lunga,  and  Cairnaburg.  Tiree  is  in¬ 
visible  at  the  horizon  ;  there  is  too  wild 
a  whirl  of  wind  and  water.- 

The  gloom  behind  us  increases  ;  we 
know  not  what  is  about  to  happen  to 
our  beloved  but  now  distant  Ulva — what 
sudden  tumble  of  thunder  is  about  to 
startle  the  silence  of  the  dark  Loch-na- 
Keal.  But  ahead  of  us  the  south  is  still 
shining  clear  :  blow,  winds,  that  we  may 
gain  the  quiet  shelter  of  Polterriv  before 
the  evening  falls  !  And  is  it  not  full 
moon  to-night  ? — to-night  our  new  guest 
may  see  the  yellow  moon  shining  on  the 
still  waters  of  Iona  Sound. 

But  the  humiliating  truth  must  be 
told.  The  heavy  sea  has  been  trying  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  life  on  board. 
Howard  Smith,  though  answering  ques¬ 
tions  well  enough,  and  even  joining 
voluntarily  in  conversation  occasionally, 
wears  a  preoccupied  air.  He  does  not 
take  much  interest  in  the  caves  of 
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Bourg.  The  bright  look  has  gone  from 
his  face. 

•  His  gentle  hostess — who  has  herself 
had  moments  of  gloom  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep — recognizes  these  signs  in¬ 
stantly,  and  insists  on  immediate 
luncheon.  There  is  a  double  reason  for 
this  haste.  We  can  now  run  under  the 
lee  of  the  Erisgeir  rocks,  where  there 
will  be  less  danger  to  Master  Fred’s 
plates  and  tumblers.  So  we  are  all 
bundled  down  into  the  saloon  ;  the  swell 
sensibly  subsides  as  we  get  to  leeward  of 
Erisgeir  ;  there  is  a  scramble  of  helping 
and  handing  ;  and  another  explosion  in 
the  galley  tells  us  that  Master  Fred  has 
not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  releasing 
effervescing  fluids.  Half  a  tumblerful 
of  that  liquid  puts  new  life  into  our 
solemn  friend.  The  color  returns  to  his 
face,  and  brightness  to  his  eyes.  He 
admits  that  he  was  beginning  to  long  for 
a  few  minutes  on  firm  land — but  now — 
but  now — he  is  even  willing  to  join  us 
in  an  excursion  that  has  been  talked  of 
to  the  far  Dubhartach  lighthouse. 

“  But  we  must  really  wait  for  Angus,” 
our  hostess  says,  ”  before  going  out 
there.  He  was  always  so  anxious  to  go 
to  Dubhartach.” 

”  But  surely  you  won’t  ask  him  to 
come  away  from  his  duties  again  ?” 
Mary  Avon  puts  in  hastily.  ”  You 
know  he  ought  to  go  back  to  London  at 
once.” 

"  I  know  I  have  written  him  a  letter,” 
says  the  other  demurely.  “You  can 
read  it  if  you  like,  Mary.  It  is  in 
pencil,  for  I  was  afraid  of  the  ink-bottle 
going  waltzing  over  the  table.” 

Miss  Avon  would  not  read  the  letter. 
She  said  we  must  be  past  Erisgeir  by 
this  time,  and  proposed  we  should  go 
on  deck.  This  we  did  ;  and  the  Youth 
was  now  so  comfortable  and  assured  in 
his  mind  that,  by  lying  full  length  on 
the  deck,  close  to  the  weather  bulwarks, 
he  managed  to  light  a  cigar.  He  smoked 
there  in  much  content,  almost  safe  from 
the  spray. 

Mary  Avon  was  seated  at  the  top  of 
the  companion,  reading.  Her  hostess 
came  and  squeezed  herself  in  beside  her, 
and  put  her  arm  round  her. 

“  Mary,”  said  she,  “  why  don’t  you 
want  Angus  Sutherland  to  come  back  to 
the  yacht  ?” 

“  I  ?”  said  she,  in  great  surprise — 
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though  she  did  not  meet  the  look  of  the 
elder  woman — "  I — I — don’t  you  see 
yourself  that  he  ought  to  go  back  to 
London  ?  How  can  he  look  after  that 
magazine  while  he  is  away  in  the  High¬ 
lands  ?  And — and — he  has  so  much  to 
look  forward  to — so  much  to  do — that 
you  should  not  encourage  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  light  of  his  work — ” 

“  Making  light  of  his  work  !”  said 
the  other.  “  I  am  almost  sure  that  you 
yourself  told  him  that  he  deserved  and 
required  a  long — a  very  long — holiday.” 

“You  did,  certainly.” 

“  And  didn’t  you  ?” 

The  young  lady  looked  rather  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“  When  you  saw  him,”  said  she,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  “  so  greatly  enjoying  the 
sailing — absorbed  in  it — and — and  gain¬ 
ing  health  and  strength,  too — well,  of 
course  you  naturally  wished  that  he 
should  come  back  and  go  away  with  you 
again.  But  it  is  different  on  reflection. 
You  should  not  ask  him.” 

“  Why,  what  evil  is  likely  to  happen 
to  him  through  taking  another  six  weeks’ 
holiday  ?  Is  he  likely  to  fall  out  of  the 
race  of  life  because  of  a  sail  in  the  White 
Dove  ?  And  doesn’t  he  know  his  own 
business?  He  is  not  a  child.” 

“  He  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please 
you.” 

“  I  want  him  to  please  himself,”  said 
the  other  ;  and  she  added,  with  a  deadly 
frown  gathering  on  her  forehead,  “  and 
I  won’t  have  you.  Miss  Dignity,  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  pleasures  of  my  guests. 
And  there  is  to  be  no  snubbing,  and  no 
grim  looks,  and  no  hints  about  work, 
and  London,  and  other  nonsense,  when 
Angus  Sutherland  comes  back  to  us. 
You  shall  stand  by  the  gangway — do  you 
hear  ? — and  receive  him  with  a  smiling 
face  ;  and  if  you  are  not  particularly 
kind,  and  civil,  and  attentive  to  him. 
I’ll  have  you  lashed  to  the  yard-arm  and 
painted  blue — keel-haul  me  if  I  don’t.” 

Fairer  and  fairer  grew  the  scene 
around  us  as  the  brave  White  Dove  went 
breasting  the  heavy  Atlantic  rollers. 
Blue  and  while  overhead  ;  the  hot  sun¬ 
light  doing  its  best  to  dry  the  dripping 
rocks ;  Iona  shining  there  over  the 
smoother  waters  of  the  Sound  ;  the  sea 
breaking  white,  and  spouting  up  in 
columns,  as  it  dashed  against  the  pale 
red  promontories  of  the  Ross  of  Mull. 


But  then  this  stiff  breeze  had  backed  to 
the  west  ;  and  there  was  many  a  long 
tack  to  be  got  over  before  we  got  quit 
of  the  Atlantic  swell  and  ran  clear  into 
the  Sound.  The  evening  was  drawing 
on  apace  as  we  slowly  and  cautiously 
steered  into  the  little  creek  of  Polterriv. 
No  sooner  had  the  anchor  rattled  out 
than  we  heard  the  clear  tinkling  of 
Master  Fred’s  bell ;  how  on  earth  had 
he  managed  to  cook  dinner  amid  all  that 
diving  and  roiling  and  pitching  ? 

And  then,  as  we  had  hoped,  it  was 
a  beautiful  evening  ;  and  the  long  gig 
was  got  out,  and  shawls  for  the  women¬ 
folk  flung  into  the  stem.  The  fishing 
did  not  claim  our  attention.  Familiar 
as  some  of  us  were  with  the  wonderful 
twilights  of  the  north,  which  of  us  had 
ever  seen  anything  more  solemn,  and 
still,  and  lovely  than  these  colors  of  sea 
and  shore  ?  Half-past  nine  at  night  on 
the  8th  of  August ;  and  still  the  west 
and  north  were  flushed  with  a  pale  rose 
red,  behind  the  dark,  rich,  olive-green 
of  the  shadowed  Iona.  But  what 
was  that  to  the  magic  world  that 
lay  before  us  as  we  returned  to  the 
yacht  ?  Now  the  moon  had  arisen,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  of  a  clear,  lambent  gold  ; 
and  the  cloudless  heavens  and  the  still 
sea  were  of  a  violet  hue — not  imaginative¬ 
ly  or  relatively,  but  positively  and  literal¬ 
ly  violet.  Then  between  the  violet- 
colored  sky  and  the  violet-colored  sea,  a 
long  line  of  rock,  jet  black  as  it  appeared 
to  us.  That  was  all  the  picture  :  the 
yellow  moon,  the  violet  sky,  the  violet 
sea,  the  line  of  black  rock.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  intensity  of  the  shadows  along 
this  line  of  rock  that  gave  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  luminousness  to  the  still  heavens 
and  the  still  sea. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  a  tele¬ 
gram  awaited  us.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Bunessan,  the  nearest  telegraph-station  ; 
but  some  kind  friends  there,  recognizing 
the  White  Dove  as  she  came  along  by 
Erisgeir,and  shrewdly  concluding  that  we 
must  pass  the  night  at  Polterriv,  had  been 
so  kind  as  to  forward  it  on  to  Fion-phort 
by  a  messenger. 

“  I  thought  so  !”  says  Queen  T.,  with 
a  fine  delight  in  her  face  as  she  reads  the 
telegram.  “  It  is  from  Angus.  He  is 
coming  on  Thursday.  .We  must  go 
back  to  meet  him  at  Ballahulish  or 
Corpach.” 
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Then  the  discourtesy  of  this  remark 
struck  her. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Smith,”  said 
she  instantly.  “  Of  course,  I  mean  if 
it  is  quite  agreeable  to  you.  He  does 
not  expect'  us,  you  see  ;  he  would  come 
on  here — ” 

“  I  assure  you  I  would  as  soon  go  to 
Ballahulish  as  anywhere  else,”  says  the 
Youth  promptly.  “  It  is  quite  the  same 
to  me — it  is  all  new,  you  see,  and  all 
equally  charming.” 

Mary  Avon  alone  expressed  no  delight 
at  this  prospect  of  our  going  to  Ballahu¬ 
lish  to  meet  Angus  Sutherland  ;  she  sat 
silent ;  her  eyes  were  thoughtful  and 
distant ;  it  was  not  of  anything  around 
her  that  she  was  thinking. 

The  moon  had  got  whiter  now  ;  the 
sea  and  the  sky  blue-black  in  place  of 


that  soft  warm  violet  color.  We  sat  on 
deck  till  a  late  hour  ;  the  world  was 
asleep  around  us  ;  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  absolute  stillness  of  land  and  sea. 

And  where  was  the  voice  of  our  sing¬ 
ing-bird  ?  Had  the  loss  of  a  mere  sum 
of  money  made  her  forget  all  about  Mary 
Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton,  “  and  Mary 
Carmichael  and  me”  ?  Or  was  the 
midnight  silence  too  much  for  her  ;  and 
fhe  thought  of  the  dusky  cathedral  over 
there  ;  with  the  gravestones  pale  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  all  around  a  whispering 
of  the  lonely  sea  ?  She  had  nothing  to 
fear.  She  might  have  crossed  over  to 
Iona  and  might  have  walked  all  by 
herself  through  the  ruins,  and  in  calm¬ 
ness  regarded  the  sculptured  stones. 
The  dead  sleep  sound. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 


THE  CHINESE  DRAMA. 
BY  ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS. 


Though  the  Chinese  can  lay  just  claim 
to  many  notable  inventions  at  dates 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
and  though  they  boast  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  printing  eight  cen¬ 
turies  before  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
yet  in  the  adoption  of  the  drama  they 
lagged  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  people  of  western  nations.  For 
many  centuries  after  Thespis  arranged 
the  Greek  stage,  and  .^^schylus  wrote,  the 
Chinese  were  ignorant  even  of  the  name 
of  a  theatre,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sixth  century  (a.d.)  that  some  travelling 
gymnasts  from  India  initiated  the  people 
into  the  delights  of  the  rude  pantomimic 
dances  and  acrobatic  performances  of 
their  native  land.  In  these  exhibitions 
the  actors  dressed  themselves  in  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  and  astonished  the  spec¬ 
tators  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
transformed  themselves  from  the  likeness 
of  one  beast  to  that  of  another,  and  by 
the  agility  with  which  they  danced  among 
upturned  naked  swords,  or  walked  on 
the  tight-rope.  The  advance  from  these 
wild  performances  to  dramatic  recitation 
was  due,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
other  benefits  the  world  has  received,  to 
the  misfortunes  of  an  individual. 

“  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch’s  wife 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  7” 


And  in  like  manner  if  a  certain  China¬ 
man  who  disgraced  the  seventh  century 
had  refrained  from  grossly  ill-treating  his 
beautiful  and  talented  wife,  she  would 
never  have  given  vent  to  her  feelings  in 
the  dramatic  recitations  she  was  the  first 
to  introduce,  and  the  invention  of  which 
might,  but  for  her  misfortunes,  have  been 
delayed  for  centuries.  The  example  set 
by  this  unfortunate  lady  was  soon  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  others,  and  the  further 
introduction  of  dialogue  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  dramatic  surroundings  speedily 
followed. 

Probably  the  same  cause  which  acted 
as  a  bar  to  the  invention  of  the  drama 
among  the  early  Jews  served  a  similar 
purpose  in  China.  Religious  ceremonies 
have  always  been  the  natural  origin  of 
the  theatre,  and  as  these  find  their  most 
dramatic  celebration  on  occasions  when 
hosts  of  gods  and  goddesses  have  to  be 
worshipped  and  propitiated,  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  find,  as  has  been  the  case,  that 
polytheistic  nations  have  invariably  been 
the  originators  of  theatrical  plays.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  early  Chinese  were, 
like  the  Jews,  a  monotheistic  people,  and 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  incentive  to  the 
taste  for  dramatic  representations  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  more  superstitious  natives 
of  other  lands.  Doubtless,  also,  the  ex- 
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istence,  at  an  early  period,  of  a  very  per¬ 
fect  literature,  to  which  authors  of  all 
succeeding  ages  have  turned  as  the  model 
of  excellence,  and  one  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  surpass,  may  have  had  its 
weight  in  checking  the  development  of 
this  and  lighter  branches  of  literature,  as 
it  certainly  has  in  stinting  the  growth  of 
the  national  imagination.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty — 618-907 — 
that  a  Chinese  Thespis  arranged  the  wild 
dances  and  songs  of  the  precursors  of  the 
drama  into  connected  and  orderly  plays. 
This  period  was  the  Augustan  age  of 
Chinese  poetry,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
verses  of  Le  Tai-pih,  Pih  Keu-e,  and 
others,  found  an  echo  in  the  plays  of  in¬ 
ventive  but  less  celebrated  authors. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  the 
Yuen  Dynasty,  founded  by  Jenghiz  Khan 
three  hundred  years  later,  the  art  of  dra¬ 
matic  writing  improved  and  flourished  ; 
and  under  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Mongol  emperors,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  highest  excellence. 
The  tone  of  the  plays  was  sound,  though 
many  of  the  incidents  introduced,  if 
measured  by  European  taste,  would  be 
considered  decidedly  coarse,  and  though 
the  ethical  precepts  they  inculcated  were 
not  very  rigorous,  yet  the  audience  were 
taught  the  very  practical  lessons  that  retri¬ 
bution  is  sure  to  follow  on  vice,  and  that 
honesty  is  generally  the  best  policy. 
With  the  exception  of  dramatic  writing, 
the  period  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty  is  not 
conspicuous  for  any  literary  excellence, 
and  with  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to 
power  in  1368  the  pens  of  authors  were 
once  again  employed  in  the  paths  of  lit¬ 
erature,  which  commended  themselves 
more  especially  to  the  inherent  classical 
taste  of  the  nation.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  dramatic  writing  fell  into  the  hands 
of  inferior  authors,  who  proved  most 
conclusively  their  incompetence,  and 
wrote  themselves  down  dullards  or  pla¬ 
giarists  on  every  page  of  their  composi¬ 
tions.  Being  unable  to  furnish  any 
scenes  of  intelligent  interest,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  supply  the  want  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  grossest  indecencies  in 
both  speech  and  action,  and,  though  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  to  be  found,  such  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  characteristics  of  Chinese 
playwrights  down  to  the  present  time. 

But  though  dramatic  writing  is  con¬ 


sidered  to  be  a  very  inferior  branch  of 
literature,  and  though  actors  are  looked 
down  upon  as  the  very  refuse  of  society, 
being  one  of  the  few  classes  which  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  competing  in  the  open  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  national  taste  for  the 
theatre  is  universal  and  absorbing.  At 
all  the  great  court  ceremonies,  at  all  the 
principal  religious  festivals,  and  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  of  general  rejoicing,  theatrical 
displays  bear  a  part ;  and  so  completely 
is  the  drama  a  national  institution,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  all  the  the¬ 
atres  throughout  the  realm  are  by  law  or¬ 
dered  to  be  closed  during  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  public  mourning. 

In  the  north  of  China  every  town  and 
every  large  village  boasts  its  permanent 
theatre,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
villages,  too  small  to  be  so  fortunate.  And 
little  difficulty  in  extemporizing  theatres 
of  mat  and  bamboo  on  any  chance  ar¬ 
rival  of  an  itinerant  troupe  of  actors. 
As  long  as  the  visit  of  these  wandering 
players  lasts  the  people  of  the  district  give 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
holiday.  Early  each  morning  the  roads 
from  all  the  country  round  may  be  seen 
crowded  with  people,  the  poorer  ones  on 
foot  and — if  in  the  north  of  China — the 
wealthier  classes  on  mules  or  in  carts,  all 
tending  to  the  one  point  of  attraction  ; 
the  women  gay  in  blue,  red,  or  green 
silks,  and  the  men  in  their  best  and 
brightest  attire.  If  we  follow  this  pleas¬ 
ure-seeking  crowd  we  enter  a  theatre 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  platform,  gener¬ 
ally,  though  not  always,  as  wide  as  the 
building.  This  platform  is  divided 
breadthwise  by  a  wooden  partition  with 
two  entrances,  the  front  part  forming  the 
stage,  and  the  rear  portion  serving  the 
purposes  of  green-room,  property-room, 
and  abode  of  the  troupe.  The  body  of 
the  theatre,  answering  to  our  pit  and 
stalls,  is  without  seats  or  partitions ; 
while  above  and  encircling  the  whole  are 
the  boxes,  in  which  the  women  and  prin¬ 
cipal  subscribers  have  their  places.  If 
the  district  should  be  a  very  poor  one  the 
probability  is  that  we  And  ourselves  op¬ 
posite  a  covered  stage  on  an  open  piece 
of  ground,  in  front  of  which  the  carts  of 
the  visitors,  full  of  their  occupants,  are 
ranged  in  a  semicircle,  thus  forming  the 
walls  of  a  truly  Thespian  theatre.  Within 
this  inclosure  stands  a  densely  packed, 
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good-natured,  eager  crowd,  whose  power 
of  standing  is  only  equalled  by  their 
power  of  unflagging  enjoyment. 

No  money  is  taken  at  the  doors.  The 
troupe  is  generally  hired  either  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  or  by  a  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
free  admission  is  granted  to  every  one. 
The  performances  last  from  the  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  with 
short  intervals  between  each  of  the  four 
or  five  pieces.  The  acting,  generally 
speaking,  is  good,  for  the  Chinese  are 
naturally  quick  of  observation,  and  are 
thus  able  in  every-day  life  to  catch  easily 
the  tone  of  those  with  whom  they  asso¬ 
ciate,  and  on  the  stage  to  assume  the 
characters  they  wish  to  represent.  The 
possession  of  these  faculties  is  the  more 
important  as  the  actors  get  very  little 
guidance  from  the  play-books,  which  al¬ 
most  entirely  confine  their  directions  to 
“  enter,”  ”  exit,”  and  ”  aside,”  or,  as 
the  Chinese  literally  translated  means, 
“  ascend,”  “  descend,”  and  “  turn  the 
back  and  say.” 

The  Chinese  plays  of  the  Yuen  Dy¬ 
nasty,  the  period  as  stated  above  when 
the  art  of  dramatic  writing  reached  its 
highest  excellence,  treat  either  of  his¬ 
torical  or  domestic  subjects.  In  the  his¬ 
torical  plays  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  the 
favorite  emperors  and  heroes  of  bygone 
ages  are  narrated,  and  the  vices  of  sen¬ 
sual  monarchs  are  shown  up  with  no 
sparing  hand.  The  domestic  plays  relate 
to  the  deeds  of  every-day  life,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  very  truthful  representa¬ 
tions  of  Chinese  manners  and  customs  of 
the  present  day,  since  these,  being  based 
on  the  dicta  of  Confucius,  are  as  unal¬ 
terable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians.  The  dramas  are  generally  divided 
into  four  or  five  acts,  but  as  these  divis¬ 
ions  are  entirely  arbitrary,  marking  no 
new  departure  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  play,  and  as  there  is  a  total  want  of 
scenery,  they  are  not  noticeable  to  the 
spectator. 

In  criticising  the  substance  and  style 
of  Chinese  dramas  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
member  the  tone  of  the  national  mind  in 
its  leading  characteristics,  and  in  its  sym¬ 
pathies  and  prejudices.  To  every  one 
acquainted  with  Chinese  literature  it 
must  be  obvious  that  whatever  excellent 
qualities  Chinamen  may  possess,  imagi¬ 
nation  cannot  be  reckoned  among  them. 


They  are  essentially  a  stolid,  prosaic 
people.  Their  best  philosophical  works 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  writings  of 
the  most  noted  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  utterances  of  Confucius, 
Mencius,  Laou-tsze,  Chwang-tsze  and 
others,  have  exerted  and  will  continue  to 
exercise  as  powerful  an  influence  as  were 
ever  exercised  by  the  teachings  of  Plato 
or  Aristotle.  Their  histories  also, 
though  devoid  of  all  those  popular  inci¬ 
dents,  deductions  from  events,  and 
studies  of  character  which  make  history 
interesting,  are  marvellously  accurate 
records  of  events,  and  bear  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  plodding  industry  of  their 
compilers.  As  mathematicians  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  shown  themselves  to  be  no 
mean  proficients,  and  as  encyclopiedists 
they  have  few  equals.  But  when  we 
come  to  works  which  for  their  successful 
treatment  require  the  exercise  of  a  varied 
and  lively  imagination  we  recognize  at 
once  that  the  authors  are  not  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  their  calling.  For  this 
deficiency  their  mental  training  is  no 
doubt  mainly  answerable.  Confucius, 
their  great  and  unapproachable  model, 
was  not  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination, 
but  being  a  man  of  an  eminently  practi¬ 
cal  mind,  he  never  wandered  beyond  his 
immediate  horizon,  and  used  all  his 
efforts  to  discourage  his  disciples  from 
straying  into  the  domain  of  fancy.  Not 
long  since  a  French  statesman  boasted  to 
a  visitor  that  at  the  moment  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  every  child  in  France  was  learning 
from  the  same  book.  Unfortunately  for 
China,  every  generation  of  children  has 
been  reading  from  the  same  book  for 
twenty  centuries,  and  that  book  is  the 
Confucian  classics.  The  effect  of  this 
worship  of  Confucius  as  a  man  of  sur¬ 
passing  wisdom,  whose  word  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question,  and  whose  lit¬ 
erary  style  supplies  a  model  of  excellence 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  approach,  has 
served  to  dwarf  the  imagination  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  freshness  of  thought,  and  to 
elevate  mere|memory  and  repetition  above 
genius  and  originality. 

These  mental  characteristics  make  it 
obvious  that  we  need  not  expect  to  find 
in  their  dramatic  writings  those  touches 
of  fancy  and  that  play  of  imagination 
which  we  look  for  in  the  works  of  Euro¬ 
pean  playwrights.  No  great  author  has 
arisen  to  teach  them  to  analyze  the  mo- 
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lives  which  sway  men  in  the  concerns  of 
every-day  life,  and  novelists  and  play¬ 
wrights  therefore  are  content  to  make 
their  characters  move,  act,  and  converse 
at  will,  w’ithout  troubling  themselves  to 
make  a  psychological  study  of  the 
thoughts  which  influence  them.  Thus 
even  in  the  best  plays  the  characters  are 
moved  about  in  a  somewhat  disconnected 
and  arbitrary  way  to  suit  the  design  of 
the  author,  too  often  in  defiance  of  the 
probabilities,  and  with  a  total  disregard 
for  the  old-fashioned  unities.  But  if 
they  are  unable  to  reach  a  high  standard 
of  dramatic  writing,  they  show  consider¬ 
able  skill  in  inventing  incidents  and  in 
introducing  clever  and  humorous  dia¬ 
logues.  Thus  they  startle  and  amuse 
more  than  they  interest,  and  cater  for  the 
eye  and  ear  rather  than  for  the  mind. 

As  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  there 
are  never  more  than  two  interlocutors  on 
the  Chinese  stage  at  once,  except  in  very 
rare  instances.  This,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  scenery,  make  it  necessary  for 
the  players,  when  first  presenting  them¬ 
selves,  to  describe  their  circumstances 
and  condition,  as  is  common  in  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  peasant  plays  of  the  present  day, 
but  none  the  less  awkward.  The  dia¬ 
logues  are  written  in  the  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage  which,  in  the  case  of  the  plays  of 
the  Yuen  Dynasty  (1260-1368),  is  that 
spoken  in  the  north  of  China  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Throughout  the  play  are  in¬ 
terspersed  short  lyrical  pieces,  in  which 
the  principal  actor  gives  vent  to  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  directs  the  thoughts  of  the  audience 
in  the  channel  desired  by  the  author.  In 
this  way  they  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  from  which,  however,  they 
differ  in  being  uttered  by  one  man,  and 
that  one  of  the  actors. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks  we  will 
briefly  review  a  drama  taken  from  the 
collection  known  as  the  “  Hundred  Plays 
of  the  Yuen  Dynasty,”  and  entitled 
”  The  Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall.”  The 
piece  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  best  style  of  Chinese 
dramatic  composition.  The  first  scene 
opens  with  the  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  an  old  nobleman,  who  explains  his  po¬ 
sition  and  the  surrounding  circumstances 
in  these  words  :  ”  I  am  a  native  of 
Peenleang,  and  my  name  is  Chaou.  My 
household  consists  of  two  persons  besides 


myself,  namely,  my  wife  and  her  relative 
Wang,  who  manages  my  affairs.  This 
morning  I  received  as  a  present  from  the 
Emperor  a  young  girl  named  Tsuy,  who 
is  accompanied  by  her  mother.  I  don’t 
quite  know  what  my  wife  will  say  to  this, 
so  Wang  shall  take  the  girl  to  her,  before 
I  formally  receive  her  into  my  house- 
hold.” 

Accordingly  Wang  receives  his  orders, 
and  when  the  stage  is  cleared  Mrs. 
Chaou  enters  and  thus  describes  herself  : 
“  I  am  Chaou’s  wife,  and  am  of  a  very 
unyielding  temper.  Every  household 
matter  is  invariably  submitted  to  my  de¬ 
cision,  and  I  am  surprised  therefore  that 
Wang  has  not  been  to  consult  me  for 
these  last  two  days.”  This  gives  the 
cue  to  Wang,  who  enters  with  the  two 
women  and  explains  his  mission.  The 
beauty  of  the  young  girl  gives  rise  to  a 
pang  of  jealousy  in  the  unyielding  bosom 
of  her  childless  rival,  w'ho  thus  solilo¬ 
quizes,  “  This  girl  is  very  pretty.  If  she 
gain  the  affection  of  my  husband  and 
presents  him  with  a  son,  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  me.  And  a  daughter  would  be 
nearly  as  bad.  I  have  determined  what 
I  will  do :  {calls)  Wang,  take  those 
women  and  either  strangle  them  or  other¬ 
wise  kill  them,  for  they  must  die.  See 
them  killed  yourself,  and  come  and  report 
to  me.” 

Although  a  reprobate,  Wang  is  unwill¬ 
ing  personally  to  execute  the  impierious 
order  of  Mrs.  Chaou  ;  and  in  his  diffi¬ 
culty  he  bethinks  himself  of  “  that 
drunken  sot  Le,  with  whose  wife  he  had 
been  carrying  on  an  intrigue  ;”  and  who, 
by  threats,  might  easily  be  induced,  he 
thought,  to  perpetrate  the  double  mur¬ 
der.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Le’s 
house,  at  least  the  audience  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  so  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Le, 
who  thus  explains  herself  :  “  My  sur¬ 
name  is  Chang,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  Le. 
We  have  one  son,  named  Futung,  who 
is  unfortunately  dumb.  As  for  his 
father,  he  is  a  drunkard,  who  utterly  neg¬ 
lects  his  business  at  the  Yamun  (or 
office  of  the  local  official),  where  he 
serves  as  a  subordinate  to  Wang.”  At 
this  point  Wang  enters,  and  indicates  his 
whereabouts  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
exclaiming,  ”  Here  I  am  at  Lc’s  house.” 
A  knock  at  a  door,  as  imaginary  as  Bot¬ 
tom's  wall  in  "  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  brings  out  Mrs.  Le,  who  in- 
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vites  him  in,  and  to  whom  he  pours  out 
his  difficulty.  With  the  instinctive  cun¬ 
ning  of  a  dissolute  woman,  she  sees  in 
the  circumstances  a  means  of  carrying 
out  her  adulterous  designs.  "Wang,” 
she  says,  "  if  you  wish  that  we  should  be 
man  and  wife,  I  have  a  plan.  You  came 
to  tell  Le  that  Mrs.  Chaou  orders  him  to 
kill  the  two  women.  I  see  you  don’t 
wish  to  hurt  them,  so  I  will  take  their 
head  ornaments,  and  persuade  Le  to  let 
them  go.  You  come  in  three  days  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  their  fate  ;  he  will  say  he  has 
murdered  them ;  you  answer,  ‘  You 
scoundrel,  you  took  their  head  orna¬ 
ments  and  let  them  go  !  ’  When  he  de¬ 
nies  it,  turn  to  me  and  say,  ‘  Your  wife 
must  know  about  it ;  ’  then  take  a  stick 
and  threaten  me.  I  will  say,  ‘  Don’t 
strike  me  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  ; 
my  husband  insisted  on  taking  their  head 
ornaments,  and  then  let  them  go.  ’  Then 
you  frighten  Le,  and  say,  ‘  Do  you  want 
to  be  forgiven  ?  ’  He  will  say,  ‘  Of  course 
I  do.’  You  reply,  ‘  If  you  do,  you  must 
divorce  your  wife.’  *  I  will,  but  who 
wants  her?’  You  say,  ‘I  want  her.’ 
And  when  once  I  am  divorced  we  will  be 
man  and  wife  forever.  What  do  you 
say  to  this  ?” 

The  ingenuity  of  this  scheme  is  only 
equalled  by  the  success  which  attends  it. 
Everything,  except  the  final  settlement, 
turns  out  as  the  plotters  desire.  'Le 
makes  one  piteous  appeal  to  Wang's  bet¬ 
ter  feelings  before  signing  the  bill  of  di¬ 
vorcement,  but  his  only  answer  is  an  im¬ 
perative  order  to  put  pen  to  paper  in¬ 
stantly.  Le  still,  however,  strives  for  a 
few  moments’  respite  : 

"  Your  servant  wishes  to  comply  with 
your  commands,  but  he  has  no  pencil.” 

But  Mrs.  Le  is  again  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  "  Here,”  she  replies,  "  is  an 
ornamental  pencil.” 

"  I  have  no  paper,”  persists  the  hus¬ 
band. 

"  Here  is  a  shoe  pattern  piece  of 
paper,”  responds  his  wife. 

"  I  have  no  inkstone.” 

"  You  can  easily  rub  some  ink  without 
one,”  says  the  guilty  woman. 

This  cold-blooded  treachery  is  too 
much  for  Le,  who  breaks  out  into  bitter 
reproaches  against  his  wife  ;  and  gradu¬ 
ally  working  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
virtuous  indignation,  refuses  to  sign  the 
paper,  and  threatens  to  report  the  matter 
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to  the  Prefect.  This  menace  so  alarms 
Wang  that  he  murders  him  on  the  spot ; 
and  having  put  the  corpse  into  a  sack, 
throws  it  into  the  well  of  the  house.  The 
scene  now  changes,  and  Seaou,  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Lion  Inn,  is  seen  standing  at 
the  door  of  his  hostelry,  in  the  twilight. 
Presently  Tsuy  enters,  and  informs  the 
audience  that  she  has  lost  her  mother  in 
the  streets,  and  that  she  is  in  search  of  a 
night’s  lodging.  Seeing  Seaou,  she  asks 
him  for  a  room,  and  is  shown  by  the 
landlord  into  the  “first  room.”  The 
beauty  of  the  girl  excites  first  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  then  the  passion  of  Seaou,  while 
her  loneliness,  instead  of  appealing  to  his 
pity,  encourages  him  in  his  intentions. 
He  first  attempts  to  cajole  her  into  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  wishes,* but  finding  that 
unavailing  he  seizes  an  axe  to  frighten 
her.  "  If  you  won’t  I  will  kill  you.” 
(//if  strikes  her  and  she  falls.')  “  Why 
don’t  you  speak  ?”  {^He  looks  into  her 
face.')  “  1  intended  only  to  frighten  her. 
How  can  one  who  is  beautiful  be  so  fond 
of  death  ?  It  is  very  strange.  I  will  put 
a  piece  of  charm-paper  from  the  door¬ 
post  into  her  hair,  and  will  throw  her 
into  the  well.” 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  passionless 
way  in  which  the  characters  in  Chinese 
plays  act  and  speak  at  moments  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  most  cal¬ 
lous.  The  authors  seem  incapable  of 
introducing  either  eloquence  or  passion 
into  their  writings  ;  and  we  are  left  to 
contemplate  people  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  performing  deeds  of  atrocity  and 
horror,  of  virtue  and  glory,  with  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  emotion  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  wooden  figures  <*f  a 
child’s  Noah’s  ark. 

Scarcely  has  Seaou  taken  up  his  place 
again  at  the  door  of  the  inn  when  Tsuy’s 
mother  appears  in  search  of  a  night’s 
lodging,  and  is  shown  into  the  "  back 
room.” 

“  Fancy  such  a  coincidence,”  remarks 
the  landlord  to  himself.  ”  I  hope  no¬ 
body  else  will  come.” 

Before  the  words  are  well  out  of  his 
lips  there  enters  a  young  gentleman,  who 
introduces  himself  to  the  audience  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  My  name  is  Lew, 

and  I  am  a  native  of  Loyang.  I  have 
been  studying  Manchoo  literature,  but 
have  not  as  yet  made  for  myself  a  repu¬ 
tation.  As  the  spring  examinations  are 
33 
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approaching  I  have  packed  up  my  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  and  books  in  my  box, 
and  am  on  my  way  to  Court  to  seek  pro¬ 
motion.  I  have  got  as  far  as  Peenleang, 
and  as  it  is  getting  late  I  will  go  to  the 
•  Lion  ’  for  the  night.”  {SeesAffs/.)  “  I 
want  a  room  for  to-night.” 

Musical  instruments  are  the  common 
accompaniments  of  books  in  the  boxes 
of  scholars,  for  the  Chinese  consider  that 
the  knowledge  of  sounds  and  the  science 
of  government  are  very  nearly  allied,  and 
that  only  those  who  understand  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  music  are  fit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  rulers.  “  If  one  wishes  to 
know  if  a  kingdom  is  well-governed,  and 
if  the  manners  of  the  people  are  good  or 
the  reverse,  let  him  examine  the  music 
that  obt£uns  at  Court,”  said  Confu¬ 
cius. 

The  exigencies  of  the  moment  compel 
the  landlord  to  show  the  musical  scholar 
into  the  room  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  and  there  he  presently  leaves 
him  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  materi¬ 
als  for  an  explosion  are  now  all  collected. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  girl  and  the 
murderer,  the  mother  of  the  victim,  and 
a  young  traveller  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  un¬ 
fortunate  beauty,  are  all  under  one  roof. 
A  spark  only  is  required  to  set  the  whole 
in  a  blaze,  and  the  author  calls  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  the  supernatural  to  supply  the 
taper. 

Suddenly,  while  Lew  is  sitting  sipping 
his  wine,  Tsuy’s  ghost  taps  at  his  door 
and  asks  for  a  light.  I^ew  recognizes  the 
voice  as  being  that  of  a  girl,  but  having 
a  reputation  to  make  by  virtuous  con¬ 
duct  as  well  as  by  Manchoo  literature, 
he  replies,  with  a  prudence  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  ”  I  will  give  you  a  light 
through  the  cranny  in  the  door.”  He 
does  so,  but  the  ghost  blows  it  out ;  and 
after  another  attempt  with  a  like  result 
he  loses  patience  and  exclaims,  ”  I  have 
lit  it  for  you  twice,  and  now  you  had 
better  come  in  and  light  it  for  yourself.” 
The  ghost,  which  is  a  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  luckless  Tsuy  in  all  her 
beauty,  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
scholar,  and  so  flatters  his  vanity  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  hearing  he  was  there  she 
had  come  to  see  him,  that  his  origi¬ 
nal  intention  of  getting  speedily  rid  of 
her  is  exchanged  for  an  invitation  to 
supper. 


Lew.  I  am  unworthy  to  excite  such  curiosity. 
Will  you  join  me  at  my  repast,  that  we  may  en 
joy  an  intellectual  conversation  ? 

Tsu/t  Ghost.  I  will  obey  your  honorable  de¬ 
cree.  {She  sits  down.)  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
written  any  pearls  of  literature  ? 

Lew.  My  abilities  are  small.  How  dare  I 
repeat  my  compositions  in  your  presence  ?  I 
have,  however,  wAtten  a  piece  called  '*  The 
Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall,”  and  will  read  it  to 
you  if  you  wish.  {Reads.) 

“Her  luxuriant  hair  resembles  a  flock  of  crows. 
Her  silken  petticoat  cages  her  red  gauze  gar. 
ment. 

Her  deeply  frowning  eyebrows  resemble  a 
wrinkled  willow  lesd. 

The  color  of  her  cheeks  is  like  the  morning  dew. 
Her  dress  betokens  mourning,  on  her  feet  she 
wears  light  stockings. 

Where  in  fairy -land  does  she  dwell?” — "The 
Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall,"  written  by  Lew. 

Tsuy's  Ghost.  Very  clever  ;  I  will  compose  a 
piece  in  imitation  of  it.  {She  writes.)  I  have 
finished  and  will  read  it  to  you.  {Reads.) 

“  Dejected  I  pass  my  time  in  a  maze. 

But  in  dreams  I  return  to  my  home, 

Nowhere  can  I  see  a  goose,* 

Though  I  have  searched  everywhere,  even 
among  the  frogs  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
For  the  blue  peach-blossom  stuck  sideways  in 
my  hair, 

I  deeply  mourn  as  for  part  of  myself. — “  The 
Flower  of  the  Inner  Hall,"  written  by  Tsuy. 

While  the  two  convives  are  thus  amus¬ 
ing  themselves,  Tsuy’s  mother,  being  un¬ 
able  to  sleep,  wanders  about  the  house, 
and  happening  to  pass  Lew’s  door  hears 
her  daughter’s  voice.  In  reply  to  her 
call  the  ghost  returns  an  answer  and  then 
disappears,  leaving  Lew  alone  to  con¬ 
front  her  mother,  who  bursts  into  the 
room  and  demands  her  child.  To  Lew’s 
reiterated  assurance  that  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  Tsuy  the  old  lady  turns  a  deaf  ear, 
and  is  confirmed  in  her  suspicions  of  his 
guilt  by  seeing  the  two  pieces  of  poetry, 
one  bearing  her  daughter’s  signature,  on 
the  table.  These  she  seizes,  and  de¬ 
clares  her  intention  of  reporting  the  affair 
to  the  Prefect. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  house  of 
the  old  nobleman  Chaou,  who  inquires 
from  his  wife  and  Wang  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  Tsuy  and  her  mother.  After 
much  prevarication  Wang  confesses  that 
he  handed  them  over  to  Le.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  Chaou 
sends  for  the  Prefect  Paou,  who  sings  as 
he  obeys  the  summons,  “  I  received  the 
imperial  order  to  take  office  in  the  south, 
to  dispense  the  law,  and  to  examine  into 


*  Geese  are  popularly  believed  to  carry  letters. 
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villainy.  Though  I  clothe  myself  with 
light  skin  garments  and  ride  handsome 
horses,  who  will  dare  to  impute  pecula* 
tion  to  me  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
people  see  their  virtuous  officer  pass  by, 
they  fear  as  the  shadow  of  Paou  Lung- 
too*  falls  upon  them.” 

To  this  mirror  of  justice  Chaou  relates 
the  story  of  his  reception  of  Tsuy  and  of 
her  disappearance,  and  directs  him  to  in* 
quire  into  the  matter.  His  suspicions  at 
once  fall  upon  Wang,  whom  he  takes 
with  him  to  his  Yamun.  While  on  the 
way  thither,  Tsuy’s  ghost  raises  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  which  the  Prefect  at  once  recog¬ 
nizes  as  the  work  of  a  supernatural  being, 
and  abjures  it  to  depart.  At  this  moment 
Tsuy’s  mother  arrests  his  progress  with 
cries  for  help,  and  accuses  Lew,  whom 
she  has  brought  with  her,  of  having  de¬ 
coyed  away  her  daughter.  T'he  Prefect 
orders  these  other  litigants  to  follow  him 
to  the  Yamun,  where  he  at  once  ascends 
his  judgment-seat. 

The  production  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
is  strong  evidence  against  Lew,  but  his 
full  explanation  and  repeated  professions 
of  innocence  cause  the  Prefect  to  study 
'I’suy’s  verses,  in  which  he  sees  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  she  has  met  with  foul  play. 
He  therefore  orders  Lew  to  return  to  the 
inn  for  the  night,  and  in  case  the  ghost 
should  again  appear  to  him  to  bring 
something  away  as  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  story.  In  due  course  the  ghost 
appears  as  before,  and  gives  him  the  bit 
of  peach-blossom  paper  which  she  wears 
in  her  hair,  and  with  which  he  returns 
to  the  Yamun  in  the  morning.  As  how¬ 
ever  Wang  confesses  that  he  handed  Tsuy 
over  to  Le,  a  policeman  is  sent  to  search 
the  house  of  that  reprobate,  and  finds  in 
the  well  a  sack  evidently  containing  a 
corpse.  Believing  it  to  be  the  body  of 
Tsuy  he  goes  back  in  triumph  to  the 
Yamun,  and  in  full  court  opens  the  sack 
and  rolls  the  body  of  a  bearded  man  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  This  unexpected 
incident  further  complicates  a  matter  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  entangled,  and  the  po¬ 
liceman  is  sent  back  to  the  house  to 
arrest  anybody  he  may  find  there.  He 
shortly  returns  with  Le’s  dumb  son,  who 
instantly  recognizes  the  corpse,  and  ex¬ 
plains  by  signs  that  it  is  that  of  his  father. 


*  A  magistrate  of  antiquity  celebrated  for  his 
justice  and  purity. 


The  scholar  Lew  is  now  brought  up 
for  re-examination,  and  produces  the 
piece  of  peach -blossom  paper  taken  from 
the  ghost’s  hair,  which  upon  examination 
proves  to  be  one  of  a  set  of  four  charm- 
papers  commonly  hung  on  the  door¬ 
posts  of  houses.  A  policeman  is  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  search  out  the  doorway  from 
which  this  particular  charm-paper  is 
missing,  and  such  proves  to  be  the  case 
at  the  Lion  Inn.  A  search  is  accordingly 
made  in  the  premises,  and  Tsuy’s  body 
is  discovered  in  the  well.  This  dis¬ 
covery  is  the  signal  for  the  arrest  of 
Seaou,  the  landlord,  who  finding  the  evi¬ 
dence  irresistibly  strong  against  him  con¬ 
fesses  his  guilt,  and  by  so  doing  exoner¬ 
ates  Wang  from  the  charge.  The  Pre¬ 
fect  therefore  sends  for  Wang  to  grant 
him  his  acquittal,  but  no  sooner  does  he 
appear  in  court  than  Le’s  dumb  son  with 
wild  gestures  seizes  hold  of  him.  A  new 
light  is  now  thrown  on  the  scene.  ”  Boy, 
is  this  the  murderer  of  your  father  ?”  asks 
the  Prefect.  Boy  (who  in  his  excitement 
recovers  his  speec/i).  “  Yes,  this  is  the 
man  who  with  my  mother  murdered 
him.” 

The  crooked  places  being  now  all  made 
plain,  it  only  remains  to  report  the  re¬ 
sult  to  Chaou.  'This  the  Prefect  does- 
in  person,  taking  with  him  the  culprit  and 
witnesses.  Having  listened  attentively 
to  the  whole  story,  Chaou  gives  judgment, 
in  these  words  :  “I  now  understand* 
the  business.  Hearken  while  I  give  my 
decisions.  As  a  reward  for  Paou’s  ex¬ 
ertions  I  shall  petition  the  Emperor  to 
promote  him  three  steps.  The  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  Tsuy  shall  receive  a 
thousand  taels  of  silver.  Lew  is  acquit¬ 
ted,  and  shall  be  granted  rank  in  the 
state.  Tsuy  shall  be  buried  in  a  tomb 
built  on  purpose  for  her,  and  incense 
shall  there  be  offered  to  raise  her  soul 
into  bliss.  The  boy  Futung  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  wealthy  |>eople  of  the  town, 
and  Seaou  shall  be  punished  according  to 
law.  And  whereas  Wang  and  Mrs.  Le 
planned  the  murder  of  the  woman’s  hus¬ 
band,  they  shall  both  be  executed  without 
mercy,  and  their  disgrace  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  that 
all  may  know  of  it.  ’  ’ 

In  reply  the  Prefect  returns  thanks,  and 
having  sung  a  short  eulogy  on  his  own 
diligence  and  sagacity,  exeunt  omnes. — 
The  Contemporary  Review. 


TO  PORTIA  AT  BELMONT.  March 


O  PORT’IA  AT  BELMONT. 

Quick  from  fo^  and  frost  away. 

Fly  my  song  with  greeting  gay 
TO’  fair  Belmont’s  lady  fair. 

Up,  my  song,  to  purer  air — 

Up  like  soaring  lark  in  spring  ! 

Quick  as  swallow  dips  his  wing 
Slanting  to  the  summer  sea. 

Quick,  away,  with  frolic  glee. 

Humble  greeting,  greeting  gay. 

To  the  Lady  Portia  ! 

She  is  good  and  she  is  wise — 

She  has  shapen  destinies  ; — 

Swift  of  tongue,  of  noble  speech, 
Learning  ever,  wise  to  teach  ; 

Wise  in  counsel,  firm  in  deed. 

Helper  in  man’s  utmost  need  ; 

Brave  as  wise,  and  true  as  brave. 

Quick  to  feel,  and  strong  to  save  : 

Fly  my  little  song,  and  pay 
Honor  to  great  Portia. 

W’ise  she  is — and  sweet  withal. 

Queen  at  life’s  great  festival. 

Queen  of  laughter  ;  keen  of  wit. 

Quick  to  aim,  and  sure  to  hit — 
Laughing  light,  and  laughing  ever. 

At  the  foolish  jest  and  clever — 
Laughing  first  and  jesting  after. 

For  she  scarce  can  speak  for  laughter — 
Who  our  thousand  follies  sees. 

Antics,  inconsistencies  : 

Wiser  than  all  men,  more  gay 
I'han  a  child  is  Portia. 

Bright  on  Adriatic  sea 
Plays  the  sunlight  laughingly ; 

Soft  on  Belmont  lawns  by  night 
Flows  and  spreads  the  fair  moonlight  * 
Countless  years  has  Venice  stood 
Steadfast  on  the  shifting  flood  : 
Steadfast  heart,  unbroken  will. 

Noble  purpose,  matchless  skill. 
Tenderness  of  moon’s  soft  ray, 

Splendor  of  the  southern  day, 

Charm  of  Venus  at  her  birth. 

Naught  of  malice,  all  of  mirth. 
Laughter,  learning,  love,  and  play — 

All  good  things  are  Portia 

Fly,  then,  song  across  the  sea. 

Fly  to  mirth  and  minstrelsy  ; 

And  when  thou  dost  see  the  trees 
On  fair  Belmont’s  terraces. 
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Bow  thee  to  thy  lady’s  knife. 

Kiss  the  hand  that  takes  thy  life  ; 

Take  one  kiss  and  breathe  one  sigh 
When  she  cuts  thy  chord,  then  lie 
In  her  hand,  beneath  her  smile  ; 

She  will  laugh  a  little  while — 

For  she  laughs  at  little  things — 

Then  perchance  she’ll  fold  thy  wings. 

Lay  thee  on  her  heart  to  rest ; 

'I'hen  my  song  art  thou  most  blest) 

On  the  home  of  trust  and  play. 

On  the  heart  of  Portia, 

— Blacku’ood' s  Magazine. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC. 


Chapter  XXX. 

JEANNE  GAINS  A  NEW  FRIEND. 

Mr,  Ashley,  returning  home  late 
from  hunting,  found  a  note  awaiting  him, 
which  he  carried  down  with  him  to  the 
library,  before  dinner,  and  held  in  his 
hand  as  he  stood  in  his  favorite  attitude 
upon  the  hearth-rug. 

“  Here’s  a  bit  of  news  for  you  all,” 
said  he,  tapping  the  open  sheet  with  his 
blunt  forefinger  ;  “  Barrington’s  back.” 

Each  member  of  his  small  audience, 
except  Jeanne,  promptly  responded, 
“Oh  !”  The  latter,  in  the  course  of  her 
recent  studies  of  the  English  la’nguage,  as 
spoken  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  had  al¬ 
ready  had  occasion  to  notice  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  played  by  this  compendious 
monosyllable  in  our  conversation,  and 
the  infinity  of  meanings  which,  by  variety 
of  inflection,  it  can  be  made  to  bear. 

“  Came  back  last  night,  he  tells  me,” 
Mr.  Ashley  went  on  ;  ”  and  he  says,  if 
we’ll  have  him,  he  should  like  to  come  up 
and  dine  to-morrow  night,  so  as  to  have 
a  talk  with  me  about  those  dogs,  you 
know.  Of  course  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  I’ve  written  to 
tell  him  to  bring  a  friend  he  has  staying 
with  him  too.  Only,  you  know,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  practical  Mr.  Ashley,  ”  it  isn’t 
much  use  his  coming  up  to  look  at  the 
pups  at  that  time  of  night.  Odd  that  he 
should  have  chosen  such  an  hour.” 

“  Very,”  said  Miss  Barrington  dryly. 

Helen  looked  conscious,  Blanche 
laughed,  and  a  gradual  smile  dawned 
upon  Mr.  Ashley’s  lips  and  spread  itself 
over  his  bucolic  features.  These  good 
people  thought  they  knew  pretty  well 


what  had  induced  Mr.  Barrington  to  offer 
himself  as  their  guest ;  and  Jeanne,  p>er- 
ceiving  their  thoughts,  felt  a  sudden, 
sharp  pang,  of  which  she  was  so  ashamed 
that  she  hastened  to  stifle  it  under  a 
forced  access  of  high  spirits.  She  talked 
a  great  deal  more  than  usual  throughout 
the  evening,  and  made  a  point  of  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily  at  her  uncle’s  ponderous 
jokes,  insomuch  that  Miss  Barrington, 
for  one,  immediately  detected  the  spuri¬ 
ous  nature  of  her  gayety,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  it  might  be  intended  to 
conceal. 

In  truth,  Jeanne,  reserved  and  self- 
possessed  though  she  was,  was  no  great 
adept  in  the  art  of  concealment.  It  had 
never  been  her  habit  to  practise  small 
social  hypocrisies,  and  probably  no 
amount  of  training  would  ever  have  made 
her  into  anything  but  a  deplorable  ac¬ 
tress.  But  if  simulated  emotion  were  not 
one  of  her  strong  points,  she  had,  by 
way  of  counterpoise,  a  fine  supply  of 
natural  composure  wherewith  to  clothe 
that  which  she  really  felt ;  and  of  this 
fact  Mr.  Barrington  was  somewhat  pain¬ 
fully  reminded  when  he  made  his  en¬ 
trance,  on  the  following  evening,  at  the 
dinner-hour. 

He  had  driven  his  old  friend  and 
school-fellow,  Leigh,  over  from  Broad- 
ridge  in  a  dog-cart,  and  had  beguiled  the 
way  by  descanting  upon  the  awkward¬ 
ness  and  difficulty  of  his  position — he  be¬ 
ing,  as  he  alleged,  desperately  in  love 
with  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  was  about 
to  meet,  while  he  more  than  hinted  that 
another  was  no  less  desperately  enamored 
of  himself.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  express  some  contrition  for  his  past 
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conduct  toward  the  latter,  and  to  blame 
himself  for  having  excited  hopes  which 
could  now  never  be  realized. 

“  1  really  am  a  most  unfortunate  beg¬ 
gar,”  he  had  sighed.  ”  I  suppose  it  is 
my  confounded  impulsiveness  that  is  al- 
ways  getting  me  into  trouble.  How  I 
am  to  escape  from  this  house  to-night 
without  putting  my  foot  into  it  some¬ 
how,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Leigh  had  replied  by 
pertinently  inquiring  why  the  deuce  he 
was  going  there  then. 

And  now,  behold,  not  only  did  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  Mersac,  after  a  few  words 
of  friendly,  unembarrassed  greeting,  turn 
away  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Ashley’s  rambling 
account  of  the  village  clothing-club,  but 
even  Helen,  being  moved  by  some  im¬ 
pulse  of  coquetry  or  curiosity,  must  needs 
devote  her  small  conversational  powers 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  stranger  ;  so 
that  the  irresistible  Barrington  had  to  fall 
back,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  might  be, 
upon  his  Aunt  Susan. 

That  lady  made  things  pleasant  for 
him  by  asking  what  had  brought  him 
home  a  good  three  weeks  before  his  time  ; 
and  getting  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
(luestion,  went  on  to  remark,  in  a  loud 
and  resolute  voice,  that  it  wasn’t  the 
slightest  use  trying  to  hoodwink  her,  and 
that  when  people  were  so  very  mysterious 
about  their  movements,  one  might  be 
tolerably  sure,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
they  had  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

”  I  have  always  a  great  deal  to  be 
ashamed  of,”  Barrington  answered.  To 
which  his  aunt  rejoined  tartly,  ”  So  I 
should  think.” 

Barrington,  who  did  not  consider  him¬ 
self  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  view  with 
indifference  the  opinions  of  a  well-dow¬ 
ered  maiden  aunt,  felt  that  he  was  not 
beginning  the  evening  happily. 

Nor  were  the  Fates  any  kinder  to  him 
at  the  dinner-table.  It  was  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  he  should  be  placed 
next  to  his  hostess  ;  but  what  he  had  not 
bargained  for  was  that  Helen  should  oc¬ 
cupy  the  seat  upon  his  other  hand,  and 
that  Jeanne,  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  should  be  monopolized  by  Mr. 
Leigh,  with  whom — to  use  that  favored 
gentleman’s  own  phrase — she  ”  got  on 
like  a  house  on  fire.” 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  good-natured,  well- 
to-do  bachelor,  living,  for  the  most  part. 


in  clubs  and  among  men,  yet  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  charms  of  female  loveliness 
when  chance  threw  such  blessings  in  his 
path  ;  a  man  with  a  large  acquaintance 
and  many  friends,  with  good  looks,  good 
health,  a  fair  amount  of  information,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  small  talk.  He  amused 
Jeanne,  and  took  some  pains  to  achieve 
this  result,  for  he  had  been  much  struck 
by  the  attractiveness  of  her  person  and 
carriage.  Barrington  was  not  jealous  of 
his  friend.  He  knew  that  Leigh  was 
not  a  marrying  man,  and  was,  Asides, 
too  self-satisfied — or,  as  he  would  have 
put  it,  too  philosophical — to  give  way 
easily  to  such  a  weakness.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  not  come  to  Holmhurst  that 
evening  to  introduce  Jeanne  to  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  he 
gave  some  offence  to  his  right-hand 
neighbor  by  an  unusual  taciturnity  and 
absence  of  mind.  As  for  Mrs.  Ashley, 
who  sat  on  his  left,  she  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  either  answered  or  lis¬ 
tened  to,  and  did  not,  therefore,  notice 
anything  strange  in  the  manner  of  her 
prospective  son-in-law. 

But,  of  course,  in  due  time  Barrington 
got  the  opportunity  he  desired.  Later 
in  the  evening,  after  the  ladies  had  with¬ 
drawn,  he  slipped  away  from  the  dining- 
table,  over  which  Mr.  Ashley  and  Leigh, 
assisted  by  memory  arKl  imagination, 
were  complacently  hunting  every  county 
in  England,  and  entering  the  drawing¬ 
room  simultaneously  with  the  butler  and 
the  tea-tray,  steered  straight  for  the  sofa 
where  Jeanne  was  seated  alone.  He  had 
based  his  calculations  upon  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  changeless  customs  of 
Holmhurst,  and  these  were  fully  justified 
by  the  event.  Helen  and  Blanche  were 
at  the  grand-piano,  producing  subdued 
discord  ;  Aunt  Susan  was  bending  over 
her  tatting  and  warming  her  toes  before 
the  fire  ;  and  Mrs.  Ashley,  with  her  cap 
hanging  by  a  single  hair-pin,  was  nodding 
drowsily  over  the  advertisement  sheet  of 
the  Times,  keeping  up  a  dropping  fire  of 
inaudible  comments  the  while  upon  the 
family,  events  recorded  therein.  The 
Holmhurst  drawing-room  has  no  lack  of 
space,  and  Jeanne  was,  for  all  needful 
purposes,  alone  in  it. 

”  At  last !”  ejaculated  Barrington, 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  he  sank 
down  upon  the  cushions  beside  her. 

Very  likely  the  words  may  have  found 
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an  echo  in  Jeanne’s  heart ;  but,  if  so, 
they  remained  there,  and  did  not  rise  to 
her  lips. 

“  You  do  not  follow  the  English  habit 
of  drinking  wine  after  your  dinner?” 
said  she  inquiringly. 

“  As  a  general  thing  I  do,”  answered 
Harrington.  ”  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
sensible  sort  of  habit,  I  think  ;  only 
there  are  occasions,  every  now  and  then, 
when  one  may  employ  one’s  time  even 
more  agreeably  by  abandoning  it.” 

Jeanne  smiled.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  avoid  Mr.  Barrington  ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  carry  out  her 
resolution  at  this  moment  without  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  apparent  than  she  desired  to 
do  ;  and  why,  she  thought,  should  she 
not  enjoy  the  happiness  of  sitting  beside 
him  and  hearing  his  voice,  since  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  none  of  her  seeking  ? 

“  Have  you  been  painting  a  great 
deal  since  I  saw  you  last  ?”  she  asked. 

”  No  ;  scarcely  at  all,”  answered  Bar¬ 
rington.  “  For  a  long  time  I  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  paint  or  brushes,  be¬ 
cause  they  reminded  me  so  of  Algiers  ; 
and  then,  when  1  did  take  them  up  again, 
I  hadn’t  the  patience  to  finish  anything 
1  had  begun.” 

“You  were  always  a  little  impatient,  I 
think,”  observed  Jeanne. 

"Do  yon  ?”  returned  Barrington  won- 
deringly.  ”  Well,  now,  that  is  really  a 
very  odd  thing.  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
was  told  before  that  I  was  impatient. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  so  particularly  even-tempered 
and  easy-going.  When  could  I  have 
shown  any  signs  of  impatience  before 
you,  I  wonder  ?” 

“  I  dare  say  I  could  give  you  several 
instances  if  I  were  to  think  about  it,” 
answered  Jeanne,  laughing.  “  Have  you 
forgotten  that  evening  at  Fort  Napoleon, 
when  you  were  so  very  much  annoyed 
because  I  kept  you  sitting  out  in  front 
of  the  hotel  for  half  an  hour  ?” 

“  Excuse  me,  it  was  not  half  an  hour, 
but  a  good  two  hours.  And  being  kept 
waiting  did  not  annoy  me  in  the  least — 
if  I  was  annoyed.  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  4 
long  time  ago  it  seems  !” 

“  Yes,  a  long  time.” 

”  How  I  wish  those  days  were  back 
again  !  How  I  wish  I  had  not  left  Al¬ 
giers  when  I  did  !  I  found  my  sister  per¬ 
fectly  well,  by  the  bye,  when  I  reached 


London.  That  is  to  say,  that  I  didn’t 
find  her  at  all,  because  she  had  gone  off 
to  Brighton  for  change  of  air.  They  gal¬ 
vanized  her,  or  electrified  her,  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  she  hopped  out  of  bed  as 
brisk  as  a  bee.” 

“You  must  have  been  very  glad.” 

”  Glad  ?  Well,  yes,  of  course  one  was 
glad  in  one  way  ;  but  it  was  rather  exas¬ 
perating  to  have  been  dragged,  post¬ 
haste,  all  the  way  from  Africa  for  no 
reason  at  all.  And  do  you  know,”  con¬ 
tinued  Barrington,  lowering  his  voice 
and  speaking  more  gravely,  “  I  can’t  help 
thinking  sometimes  that,  if  I  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Algiers,  things  might  have 
turned  out  differently  ?” 

”  What  things  ?”  Jeanne  asked.  But 
she  knew  very  well  what  he  meant. 

Barrington  paused :  he  was  always 
pausing  at  critical  moments.  And  just 
now  his  pause  happened  to  coincide  with 
a  general  silence,  for  Helen  had. either 
reached  the  end  of  her  stock  of  ballads 
or  did  not  care  about  wasting  her  voice 
upon  so  unappreciative  an  audience  ;  or 
it  may  well  be  that  the  spectacle  of  her 
cousin’s  prolonged  tete-h-tite  with  Mr. 
Barrington  was  not  quite  an  agreeable 
one  to  her.  She  glanced  across  the  room 
at  the  pair — at  Jeanne,  in  her  black  dress, 
reclining  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa  and 
fanning  herself  gently — at  Barrington, 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and 
his  chin  on  his  hands,  looking  eagerly 
into  his  companion’s  face — Helen,  1  say, 
glanced  at  this  tableau,  and  her  pink 
cheeks  became  pinker,  and  a  flash  shot 
from  her  pale  blue  eyes,  and  she  slammed 
down  the  piano  with  a  noise  that  made 
Miss  Barrington  start  round  in  her  chair. 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  the  old  lady 
reprovingly,  ”  if  you  particularly  wish  to 
see  me  jump  out  of  my  skin,  by  all  means 
get  a  paper  bag,  and  blow  it  out,  and 
bang  it  close  to  my  ear  ;  but  don’t  de¬ 
stroy  your  father’s  property.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  poor 
Helen  meekly.  And  then  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  came  in  from  the  dining-room, 
and  Mrs.  Ashley  woke  up  and  felt  for 
her  cap. 

Leigh,  one  of  the  most  good-natured 
of  men,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  advancing  toward  the  two  daughters 
of  the  house  began  doing  his  best  to  en¬ 
tertain  them.  But  in  spite  of  this  con¬ 
siderate  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  friend. 
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Barrington’s  chance  for  that  evening  was 
lost.  Mr.  Ashley,  in  high  good-humor 
after  his  dinner  and  his  bottle  of  claret, 
thought  ht  to  plant  himself  directly  in 
front  of  his  niece. 

"  Why,  Jane,”  cried  he,  "  what’s  all 
this  I  hear  of  you  from  Barrington  ?  He 
tells  me  you  are  one  of  the  best  horse¬ 
women  he  ever  saw.  God  bless  my 
soul !  why  didn’t  you  say  so  before  ?  I 
could  have  given  you  a  mount,  and  in¬ 
troduced  you  to  fox-hunting,  the  finest 
sport  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  don’t 
care  who  denies  it !  My  girls,  you  see, 
are  not  much  use  in  the  saddle,  so  I 
haven’t  got  what  you  could  call  a  regular 
lady’s  horse  in  my  stable  ;  but  if  you 
think  you  could  manage  one  of  mine — ” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  could  man¬ 
age  any  horse,”  said  Barrington.  “  She 
has  broken  in  many  an  Arab  colt  before 
now,  and  that  is  more  than  some  men 
whom  I  know  could  do.” 

"  You  don’t  tell  me  so  !”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Ashley,  much  impressed.  "  W’ell, 
there’s  -the  Mammoth,  she  might  have 
him.” 

“  The  Mammoth  wouldn’t  do  at  all,” 
said  Barrington  decisively.  ”  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mer¬ 
sac  couldn’t  ride  him,  but  he  pulls  like  a 
steam-engine,  and  he  has  the  paces  of  a 
dray-horse — begging  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Ashley.  No  ;  what  I  was  thinking  of 
was  that  little  chestnut  mare  of  mine. 
She  is  fretful  and  fidgety  with  a  man  on 
her  back,  but  a  lady,  with  a  light  hand, 
could  do  anything  with  her.” 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  grave.  “We 
mustn’t  break  Jane’s  neck,”  he  said. 
"  That  mare  of  yours  wants  riding,  Bar¬ 
rington.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  replied  Barrington, 
“  and  Maderuoiselle  de  Mersac  can  ride. 
Otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  should 
never  have  proposed  such  a  mount  to 
her.  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  honor 
to  try  the  mare,”  he  continued,  turning 
to  Jeanne. 

“  W’ell,  if  you  think  it’s  all  right,  Bar¬ 
rington,  I  don’t  know  why  she  shouldn’t. 
It’ll  be  something  for  you  to  tell  your 
French  friends,  Jane,  that  you  have  rid¬ 
den  to  hounds  in  England,”  said  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  really  felt  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  thus  earned  would  be  no  slight  one. 

“  I  should  like  a  ride  very  much,  but  I 
would  rather  not  hunt,”  answered 


Jeanne,  being  in  some  uncertainty  as  to 
how  far  ladies  were  permitted  to  dispense 
with  a  chaperon  in  England. 

“  You’ll  be  as  safe  on  the  mare  as  you 
are  on  this  sofa,”  said  Barrington,  mis¬ 
interpreting  her  reluctance. 

“/’//take  care  of  you,”  added  Mr. 
Ashley  reassuringly. 

And  then  Leigh,  who  had  basely  de¬ 
serted  his  post  to  listen  to  the  discussion, 
chimed  in  with,  “  Do  come,  mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

All  this  was  rather  hard  upon  Helen, 
who  did  not  hunt,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  receive  the  ready 
homage  of  all  male  visitors  to  Holmhurst. 
Possibly  Jeanne  may  have  noticed  the 
gathering  clouds  upon  her  cousin’s  brow  ; 
at  all  events  she  rose  from  her  sofa,  and 
saying,  “  Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  wish 
it,”  crossed  the  rbom  and  seated  herself 
beside  Miss  Barrington. 

Miss  Barrington’s  sharp  black  eyes 
rested  upon  her  neighbor  with  a  look  of 
admiration  not  unmingled  with  respect. 
This  wrinkled  old  woman,  who  had  been 
beautiful  once,  and  might  have  married 
well  over  and  over  again  had  she  been  so 
minded,  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see 
men,  as  she  said,  “  kept  in  their  proper 
place.”  The  girls  of  the  present  day,  she 
often  complained,  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  do  this,  seeking  husbands 
instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
sought,  and  thereby  utterly  failing  in 
their  duty  to  their  sex.  So,  when 
Jeanne,  in  her  cool,  imperial  manner, 
said,  “  I  do  not  wish  it,”  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton’s  heart  warmed  to  her. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  saying  “  I 
do  not  wish  it.”  The  words  which, 
coming  from  most  people,  would  have 
sounded  ungracious,  and  from  many 
simply  ridiculous,  did  not  appear  cither 
the  one  or  the  other  as  they  fell  from 
Jeanne’s  lips,  which  were  curved  into  a 
faint,  grave  smile  as  she  spoke.  She  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  putting  any 
one  in  his  proper  place,  but  was  merely 
expressing  her  determination  in  her  cus¬ 
tomary  unambiguous  way  ;  and  so  she 
was  understood  by  the  three  men,  who 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  Upon  Miss  Barrington’s  mind, 
however,  the  little  scene  produced  a  more 
lasting  impression.  From  that  hour 
Jeanne  became  to  her  an  interesting 
study,  and  she  resolved  to  see  more  of 
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this  strange  girl,  who  seemed  to  find  as 
much  attraction  in  the  vicinity  of  p.n  old 
lady  as  in  that  of  two  wealthy  and  hand¬ 
some  young  men. 

“  Good-night.  I  think,  when  we  know 
each  other  better,  we  shall  be  very  good 
f riends,  ”  she  said  to  J  eanne,  rather  to  the 
latter’s  wonderment,  after  Barrington 
and  Leigh  had  taken  their  departure  and 
the  usual  ceremony  of  family  prayers  had 
been  gone  through,  and  Mr.  Ashley  was 
yawning  loudly. 

It  was  thus  that  J  eanne  gained  a  friend 
who  was  destined  to  exercise  some  little 
influence  upon  the  future  course  of  her 
life.  Miss  Barrington  plumed  herself 
upon  being  a  woman  of  the  world.  In 
her  youth  she  had  been  a  beauty  ;  after- 
w'ard,  when  her  good  looks  had  faded 
away,  she  had  become  an  heiress  ;  and 
she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  men  and 
women,  and  had  long  since,  so  she  said, 
discovered  what  the  human  race  was 
worth.  She  did  not  expect  much  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  she  would  often  aver — 
certainly  notliing  resembling  chivalry  or 
heroism — no,  nor  even  common  honesty. 
In  reality,  however,  she  was  far  from 
holding  the  opinions  she  laid  claim  to,  but 
was  a  shrewd,  kind-hearted,  impulsive 
old  soul,  who  was  often  swindled  and 
often  deceived,  who  was  full  of  strong 
likings  and  antipathies,  who  was  prone 
to  form  sudden  prejudices  and  fancies, 
and  tenacious  of  them  when  formed. 
She  had  taken  a  fancy  now  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful,  stately  French  girl,  and  thenceforth 
she  seized  every  opportunity  of  drawing 
her  out,  and  endeavoring  to  discover  her 
tastes  and  habits. 

Jeanne,  for  her  part,  was  always  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  half  an  hour  or  so  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  chat  of  the  old  lady,  whom  she 
liked  because  she  was  so  quaint,  so  origi¬ 
nal  and  plain-spoken,  so  very  unlike  the 
Ashleys.  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  because  her  name  was  Barrington, 
and  because  she  was  the  aunt  of  her 
nephew  ? 

Chapter  XXXI. 

JEANNE  IS  SHOW'N  THE  SCENERY  OF 
SURREY. 

If  every  one  were  compelled,  by  some 
irresistible  force,  to  state  what  had  been 
the  happiest  period  of  his  or  her  life, 
what  odd,  pathetic  revelations  would  be 
made,  and  what  unlooked-for  conflrma- 
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tion  certain  threadbare  truisms  would  re¬ 
ceive  !  For,  indeed,  what  all  say  and 
few  believe  is,  after  all,  the  truth — that 
happiness  is  no  more  to  be  commanded 
than  success  ;  that  neither  health,  wealth, 
rank,  nor  glory  can  bestow  it ;  and  that 
he  who  sets  it  before  himself  as  his  chief 
object  in  life  is  absolutely  certain  to  miss 
his  end. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  month 
of  December,  1870,  our  heroine,  in  whose 
character  selfishness  was  assuredly  no 
prominent  trait,  was  blessed  with  two 
weeks  during  which  all  things,  seemed  to 
go  well  with  her.  It  is  true  that  what 
cause  she  had  had  for  trouble  and  anx¬ 
iety  remained  to  her  still,  for  did  not 
every  hour  bring  her  nearer  to  the  time 
when  Saint- Luc  should  come  riding  back 
from  the  wars  to  claim  his  bride  ?  And 
was  not  L^on,  in  these  same  wintry  days, 
campaigning  in  the  chill  Loiret  country, 
at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  weather,  and  of 
any  stray  German  bullet.  But  just  then 
Jeanne  was  enabled  to  set  aside  these 
dismal  thoughts  and  forebodings  ;  and  if 
any  one  thinks  that  such  capacity  showed 
any  want  of  feeling  on  her  part,  it  is 
clear  that  that  person  was  never  in  love, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  no  fit  judge  of  her 
case. 

The  chestnut  mare,  having  been  duly 
tried  and  found  tractable,  was  sent  up  to 
the  Holmhursl  stables  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Mersac’s  temporary  use.  Jeanne  de¬ 
murred  at  first  to  this  arrangement,  but 
gave  way  when  Mr.  Ashley,  whose  heart 
had  been  completely  won  by  the  skill  of 
this  beautiful  young  horse-breaker,  swore 
that,  unless  she  did  so,  he  would  buy  the 
mare  himself  of  Barrington,  and  offer  her 
to  his  niece  as  a  Christmas  present.  Mrs. 
Ashley,  good,  imprudent  soul,  aided  and 
abetted. 

“  By  all  means  use  the  horse,  my  dear 
child,”  said  she.  “  My  girls  would  in  a 
moment,  only  unfortunately  they  have  no 
nerve  ;  and  Mr.  Barrington  has  more 
horses  and  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with  ;  and  a  good  gallop  will 
bring  the  roses  into  your  cheeks,  which. 
I’m  sure,  they  want — not  that  y6ur  com¬ 
plexion  isn’t  lovely,  but  just  a  tinge  of 
color,  you  know,  is  an  improvement  to 
everybody.  And  as  to  hunting,  I  can’t 
see  myself  any  reason  why  you  shouldn’t, 
except  that  gentlemen  never  do  really 
like  ladies  in  the  hunting-field,  whatever 
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they  may  say  ;  but  at  any  rate  you  might 
ride  to  the  meet,  and  Simpson  could 
bring  you  home,  if  you  didn’t  mind  ;  and 
really  it  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to 
us  all  to  think  that  there  was  some  amuse¬ 
ment  for  you  here,  unless,  of  course,  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  had  any  objection  to  your 
riding.” 

“  I  do  not  consult  M,  de  Saint-Luc 
about  such  things,”  said  Jeanne,  with 
much  dignity.  And  so  the  matter  was 
settled. 

About  this  time  two  phenomena  be¬ 
gan  to  be  a  good  deal  commented  upon 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  Surrey  Hunt. 
One  of  these  w'as  the  frequent  ap))earance 
at  the  meets  of  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman 
— a  niece  of  old  Ashley  of  Holmhurst, 
people  said — who  sat  her  horse  like  an 
Amazon,  but  never  followed  the  hounds  ; 
and  the  other  was  the  curiously  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  conduct  of  the  master  of 
Broadridge.  Barrington,  whose  boast  it 
had  ever  been  that  he  did  nothing  by 
halves,  had  earned  and  sustained  a  good 
reputation  in  the  hunting-field.  Admi¬ 
rably  mounted — as  a  bachelor  of  his 
means  could  well  afford  to  be — riding  at 
once  judiciously  and  boldly,  and  know¬ 
ing  every  inch  of  the  country,  it  had 
hitherto  been  a  tolerable  certainty  that, 
so  long  as  the  hounds  were  out,  he  w'ould 
be  with  them.  But  now  he  seemed  to 
have  determined  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  he  see  the  end  of  a  run. 
He  seldom  missed  a  meet,  it  is  true  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  his 
attendance,  it  was  apparently  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  fox  that  he  went  out.  If  per¬ 
chance  a  cover  w’ere  drawn  blank,  that 
was  quite  enough  for  him  ;  and  often  he 
w’ould  not  even  wait  long  enough  to 
make  sure  of  such  a  disappointment,  but, 
after  a  brief  interval  of  impatient  fidget¬ 
ing,  would  remark  to  any  one  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  near  that  this  kind  of  thing 
really  wasn’t  good  enough,  you  know, 
and  that  he  was  going  home.  Nay,  more 
than  once,  after  getting  off  well,  he  was 
thrown  out  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
whither.’ 

Jeanne  could  have  told  them  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  renegade  sportsman  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  could 
Simpson,  had  he  ^en  garrulously  given. 
But  Simpson  was  getting  into  years,  and 
had  learned  to  hold  his  tongue,  and,  ac¬ 


cording  to  his  own  w’ords,  to  “  keep  his- 
self  to  hisself.” 

Simpson,  however,  knew  all  about  it. 
He  knew  perfectly  well,  as  he  shogged 
slowly  along  the  miry  lanes  astride  one  of 
the  carriage-horses,  who  would  presently 
come  thundering  up  from  behind  him,  or 
pop  over  a  hedge  at  his  side,  and  say, 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  ”  Oh, 
Simpson,  hadn’t  you  better  be  pushing 
on  toward  home  ?  Mrs.  Ashley  will  be 
wanting  you  this  afternoon,  you  know, 
and  I  will  see  that  the  young  lady  gels 
back  all  right.  Oh,  and  Simpson, 
here’s — ”  And  then  this  corrupt  old 
groom  would  stretch  out  his  right  hand 
for  a  moment,  withdraw  it  again,  raise  it 
to  his  hat,  with  a  brisk  “  Thank  ye,  sir,” 
and  touch  his  horse  with  the  spur. 

He  did  not  chatter  about  these  things 
when  he  got  back  to  the  stables.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  judge  his  betters,  or  to 
jump  to  hasty  conclusions  because  Mr. 
Barrington  and  Mamzell  chose  to  ride 
about  the  country  together  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  more  instead  of  returning 
direct  to  Holmhurst.  For  aught  he 
knew,  such  ways  of  going  on  might  be 
customary  in  France.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  was  a  married  man,  with  a 
young  family,  and  half-sovereigns  were 
half-sovereigns. 

Long  afterwards,  when  Barrington,  in 
confidential  intercourse,  used  to  allude 
to  these  protracted  rides,  he  was  wont  to 
declare  that  not  once,  in  the  course  of 
any  of  them,  had  a  word  passed  between 
him  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  which 
might  not  have  been  safely  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person.  Indeed, 
Jeanne  would  not,  at  this  time,  have 
permitted  her  companion  to  address  her 
as  he  had  once  done,  in  the  days  of  her 
freedom,  in  Algiers.  But  words,  which 
are  at  best  but  a  poor  and  inadequate 
means  of  expressing  thought,  may  be  re¬ 
placed,  as  everybody  knows,  in  many 
effectual  ways  ;  and  probably  those  brie . 
December  days  brought  to  our  two 
friends  as  perfect  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  as  they  were  likely  ever  to  arrive  at 
in  this  world. 

They  did  not  trouble  the  high  road 
much.  Sometimes  they  rode  through 
winding  byways  and  drowsy  little  vil¬ 
lages  ;  sometimes  past  farm-houses, 
where  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs 
set  the  dogs  barking  and  frightened  the 
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ducks  and  geese  from  their  stagnant 
pool ;  sometimes  across  a  ploughed  field 
or  a  stretch  of  pasture  land.  But  most 
of  all  they  liked  to  breast  the  steep  sides 
of  the  chalk  hills,  and,  after  a  short 
breathing-space  upon  the  summit,  to  gal¬ 
lop  over  the  free  and  rolling  downs. 
Barrington,  in  his  double  capacity  of  an 
Englishman  and^  native  of  Surrey,  was 
very  properly  anxious  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  wintry  landscape  to  one 
who  otherwise  might  possibly  have  failed 
to  appreciate  them.  The  ever-varying 
nature  of  the  prospect  was  what  he 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  The  attractive¬ 
ness  of  scenery,  he  said,  was,  after  all, 
almost  entirely  a  question  of  atmosphere. 
It  was  not  mere  outline,  however  exquis¬ 
ite,  that  could  satisfy  the  eye,  but  light 
and  shade,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
gradations  of  color  ;  and  the  more  these 
shifted  and  changed  the  greater  must  be 
the  charm  of  the  natural  picture  ;  so 
that,  although  Surrey  had  not  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Algeria,  and  the  English  sun  was 
but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  African,  yet 
the  wild,  rainy  winter  of  these  northern 
latitudes  could  produce  effects  unknown 
in  brighter  climes  ;  and  whether  a  blus¬ 
tering  sou’ -wester  swept  the  bare  downs 
under  a  low,  gray  sky,  or  whether  there 
was  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  the 
blue  smoke  rose  straight  above  the  dis¬ 
tant  homesteads,  or  whether  all  the  view 
were  softened  by  a  pearly  mist,  through 
which  pale  rays  of  sunlight  struggled  here 
and  there,  still  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  in  the  aspect  of  this  pastoral  coun¬ 
try  to  stir  the  artist’s  heart,  and,  almost 
every  day,  something  fresh, 

Barrington  discoursed  at  considerable 
length  in  this  strain,  and  said  many  fool¬ 
ish  and  affected  things,  and,  every  now 
and  then,  a  true  one.  If  it  had  pleased 
him  to  enlarge  upKjn  the  origin  of  species 
or  the  meaning  of  existence,  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  his  auditor 
would  have  been  very  nearly  the  same. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  Barrington  said 
as  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  she  loved 
to  listen  to  ;  and  doubtless  he  might  have 
uttered  ten  times  the  number  of  absurd¬ 
ities  that  he  did  without  any  risk  of  her 
thinking  him  less  witty  and  wise. 
Jeanne  was  at  this  time  as  nearly  happy 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She 
was  constantly  alone  with  the  man  whom 
she  loved  ;  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 


Whether  he  loved  her  was  a  question 
which  she  had  not  put  to  herself  since 
the  renewal  of  her  intimacy  with  him — 
or,  at  all  events,  had  not  consciously  put. 
Neither  had  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
dream  she  had  once  cherished  of  passing 
the  remainder  of  her  life  with  him.  Her 
destiny  was  to  marry  M.  de  Saint-Luc, 
while  his  might  very  likely  lead  him  into 
a  union  with  Helen  Ashley,  a  person  en¬ 
tirely  unworthy  of  him.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  dwelling  upon  the  dark  fu¬ 
ture  ?  Jeanne  rejoiced  in  the  present, 
and  troubled  herself  very  little,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  about  its  ultimate  issues,  whether 
as  regarded  herself  or  others.  That  she 
ought  to  have  so  troubled  herself  is  not 
to  be  denied  ;  but  her  biographer  would 
humbly  submit  that  he  has  not  intended 
to  represent  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  as 
a  type  of  feminine  perfection. 

As  for  Barrington,  his  character  must 
indeed  have  been  imperfectly  indicated  if 
it  be  not  at  once  perceived  what  influence 
this  sort  of  quasi-friendly  intercourse  was 
likely  to  have  upon  him.  So  long  as  the 
surface  of  life  was  made  smooth  and  easy 
for  this  philosopher,  he  was  not  the  man 
to  search  for  any  germs  of  possible  sor¬ 
row  that  might  lie  beneath  it.  He  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Jeanne  ;  he  luxuri¬ 
ated  in  the  hints  and  insinuations  of  his 
love  which  opportunity  enabled  him  to 
indulge  in  ;  he  had  just  enough  doubt  as 
to  her  sentiments  with  regard  to  him 
to  add  zest  to  his  philandering  ;  and  as 
for  that  determination  of  making  her  his 
wife  which  he  had  announced  so  tirmly  to 
his  friend  Leigh,  that  might  conveniently 
be  put  upon  the  shelf  for  a  season. 

And  if  some  extenuation  be  required 
for  the  thoughtless  conduct  of  these  two 
persons,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  those  about  them  threw  no  sort 
of  obstacle  in  their  path.  A  matter  had 
to  be  thrust  very  close  under  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ley’s  nose  before  she  would  become  aware 
of  it ;  Mr.  Ashley  had  long  since  made  up 
his  mind,  in  a  dull,  vague  way,  that  Bar¬ 
rington  was  eventually  to  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  had  no  fears  upon  the 
score  of  this  French  niece,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  engaged  to  some  foreigner  or 
other  ;  and  Miss  Barrington,  who  alone 
saw  whither  the  course  of  events  was 
tending,  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  not 
choosing  to  interfere  with  it.  Even 
Helen,  though  she  was  a  trifle  dissatisfied 
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and  iealous,  felt  no  serious  alarm  ;  for 
she  had  that  curiously  infatuated  belief 
in  the  power  of  her  own  charms  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  especial  property 
of  fair-haired,  lymphatic  women. 

So  it  was  that  Barrington  was  allowed 
to  ride  about  the  country  with  Jeanne  all 
day,  and  to  spend  nearly  every  evening 
at  Holmhurst,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Now  there  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a 
certain  big  personage,  whose  name  is  of 
no  importance  to  our  story,  but  who,  in 
the  lack  of  a  better  pseudonym,  may  be 
called  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  ;  and  this 
nobleman,  residing  but  little  upon  his 
Surrey  estates,  yet  anxious,  for  political 
and  other  reasons,  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  landed  gentry  of  the  county, 
great  and  small,  was  accustomed,  in  the 
month  of  December  every  year,  to  give 
a  ball,  to  which,  with  a  large-hearted 
hospitality,  it  was  his  rule  to  invite  the 
whole  of  them.  To  Helen  and  Blanche 
Ashley  this  annual  festivity  was  as  im¬ 
portant  an  event  as  the  Derby  is  to  some 
people  and  Easter  Monday  to  others. 
By  ancient  and  prescriptive  right  they 
each  received  a  present  of  a  ball-dress 
from  their  father  as  the  time  for  the  event 
drew  near.  They  talked  of  it  for  weeks 
beforehand,  and  wondered  who  would  be 
there  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  there 
had  been  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  guests  whom 
they  were  to  meet.  And  now  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  that  Jeanne  must 
see  to  what  a  pitch  of  elegance  and  lux¬ 
ury  the  Surrey  entertainments  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  reaching. 

“You  needn’t  hesitate  on  account  of 
its  making  an  extra  lady,”  Blanche 
urged  ;  “  because  there  is  always  such  a 
crowd  that  one  more  or  less  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  make  any  difference  ;  and  Lady 
Carabas  is  so  good-natured  and  kind. 
Mamma  met  her  in  Westerham  the  other 
day,  and  she  said  we  were  to  be  sure  to 
bring  anybody  who  might  be  staying  in 
the  house.  Do  come.  ’  ’ 

“  Come  !”  cried  Mrs.  Ashley.  “  Of 
course  she  will  come.  Why  should  she 
not  ?  If  it  is  about  your  being  in  mourn¬ 
ing  that  you  are  thinking,  my  dear,  that 
is  of  no  consequence  at  all ;  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  England  for  people  to  shut 
themselves  up  on  that  account.  There 
were  two^irls  who  lived  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood — I  can't  recollect  their  name  just 


now,  but  everybody  knew  them — and 
their  father  fell  down-stairs  one  evening 
and -broke  his  neck — such  a  shocking 
thing  !  I  always  think  it  is  so  dreadful  for 
people  to  meet  their  death  in  that  kind 
of  ridiculous  manner,  because  one  can’t 
help  laughing  a  little  at  it,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  as  bad  for  them  and  their  relations, 
you  know,  as  if  they  liad  died  in  their 
beds,  in  the  ordinary  way — not  but  what 
it  was  just  as  well  in  this  particular  case, 
for  I  believe  the  poor  man  drank  ter¬ 
ribly,  and  they  said  he  used  to  beat  his 
wife.  Well,  I  remember  perfectly  that, 
about  six  weeks,  or  jjerhaps  it  may  have 
been  two  months  afterward,  a  charity 
ball  was  given  at  Reigate,  and  there  were 
those  girls,  smothered  in  black  crape,  but 
in  low  dresses — striking,  still  very  be¬ 
coming  to  them,  I  must  say,  for  they  had 
clear  white  skins,  something  like  yours, 
my  dear  ;  and  they  made  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  a  great  many  people  were  scan¬ 
dalized,  and  one  of  them  married  an 
enormously  rich  man — a  timber  mer¬ 
chant,  or  something — immediately  after¬ 
ward.  It  was  a  little  soon  certainly — 
the  ball,  I  mean,  not  the  marriage — but  I 
mention  it  just  to  show  you  that  you 
need  not  feel  any  scruple.’’ 

Jeanne  explained  that  if  she  declined 
to  be  present  at  the  Marchioness  of  Car¬ 
abas’  ball,  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any 
apprehension  of  the  kind  suggested. 

“  Then  you  really  must  come,’’  said 
Blanche.  And  Barrington,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present,  took  occasion  to  add 
that  the  whole  county  would  consider  it¬ 
self  slighted  if  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
refused  to  countenance  its  small  attempts 
at  gayety. 

“  That  is  very  great  nonsense,”  re¬ 
turned  Jeanne,  all  her  old  dislike  for  la¬ 
bored  compliments  aroused  by  this  ab¬ 
surd  assertion.  ”  I  know  no  one  in  the 
county,  and  no  one  can  miss  me  if  I  stay 
away  ;  but  if  my  friends  in  Algiers  heard 
that  I  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  all  our  country  is  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  they  would  be  very  angry.  And 
they  would  be  quite  right  to  be  angry.” 

In  truth,  things  were  not  looking  hope¬ 
ful  for  France  in  those  dark  December 
days.  The  army  of  the  Loire,  under 
General  Chanzy,  slowly  retreating  ;  Du- 
crot  forced  back  into  Paris,  neither  dead 
nor  victorious ;  the  Government  re¬ 
moved  to  Bordeaux,  and  King  William 
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fitting  on  his  Imperial  crown  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Louis  XIV, — how  could  any 
Frenchwoman  be  expected  to  dance  in 
the  midst  of  such  troubles  ? 

“  I  will  stay  at  home  with  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about 
the  ball  the  next  morning,”  said  Jeanne. 
And  Miss  Barrington  nodded  her  head 
approvingly. 

”  You  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
will  be  rather  dull  all  by  yourselves,  Aunt 
Susan,”  remarked  Barrington.  "  I’ve  a 
great  mind  to  cut  the  ball  myself,  and  to 
come  in  and  spend  the  evening  with 
you.” 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,” 
returned  his  aunt,  somewhat  sharply. 
“  The  county  really  would  think  itself 
slighted  by  your  absence — or,  at  any 
rate,  you  believe  it  would  ;  and  you  are 
much  too  considerate  to  inflict  unneces¬ 
sary  pain  upon  others.  Besides  which, 
you  would  only  interrupt  our  chat  and 
be  in  the  way  here.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  I  always 
take  it  as  a  compliment  when  people  tell 
me  they  don’t  want  me.  It  isn’t  the  sort 
of  thing  that  one  could  say  to  most  men, 
don’t  you  see,  without  being  misunder¬ 
stood.” 

“You  have  that  happy  self-conceit, 
Harry,”  replied  Miss  Barrington,  “  that 
I  believe  you  would  discover  some  subtle 
form  of  flattery  in  being  called  a  fool. 
But  you  certainly  do  not  misunderstand 
me  in  the  present  instance.  When  I  tell 
you  that  your  room  will  be  preferred  to 
your  company  on  the  i8th,  I  mean  w'hat 
I  say.” 

And  so  she  did.  It  was  her  rule  to 
state  her  wishes  in  plain  terms.  She 
wished,  just  then,  to  have  a  few  words 
with  Jeanne  ;  and  she  knew  that  this  end 
could  hardly  be  attained  so  long  as  her 
nephew  was  in  the  room.  *  When  the 
evening  of  the  ball  came,  and  when,  after 
some  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
young  ladies’  toilettes  and  a  good  deal  of 
fidgeting  and  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  the  whole  party  had  at  last 
driven  away,  she  drew  a  long  breath  of 
satisfaction,  and  pulling  her  arm-chair 
up  to  the  fireside,  motioned  to  Jeanne 
to  do  likewise. 

“  Now,”  said  she,  “  we  can  talk  in 
peace.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  good  people  ?’  ’ 

Jeanne  was  by  this  time  quite  accus¬ 


tomed  to  the  old  lady’s  abrupt  and  rather 
indiscreet  questions.  She  laughed,  and 
said  that  everybody  in  the  house  had 
been  very  kind  to  her. 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  are  very  kind  in  their 
way.  I  don’t  want  to  eat  their  salt  and 
then  speak  against  them  behind  their 
backs,  you  know.  But  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  kind,  amiable,  tolerably  well- 
educated,  and  hospitable,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  great  bore  ;  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  these  dear  Ashleys  bore  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  such  a  bore  to 
them  that  you  may  be  sure  they  would 
not  have  pressed  me  to  stay  six  weeks  in 
their  house  if  they  had  not  expected  to 
profit  by  it,  sooner  or  later.  Do  you 
know  how  many  godchildren  I  have  ?” 

Jeanne  said  “  No.” 

“  Six-and-twenty — no  less  than  that. 
They  are  all  of  tender  years.  I  never 
was  asked  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  single  in¬ 
fant  till  I  was  past  middle  age,  and  in¬ 
dependent,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
Odd,  isn’t  it  ?  Now  do  you  think — I 
ask  you  as  a  friend,  you  know,  and  an 
impartial  judge — do  you  think  that  Helen 
would  make  a  suitable  wife  for  Harry  ?” 

Jeanne  was  not  likely  to  be  discon¬ 
certed  by  thrusts  of  this  nature.  “  I 
suppose,”  said  she,  “  that  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  will  choose  his  wife  for  himself.” 

“  Not  he  !  You  don’t  know  him  or 
you  would  not  say  that.  Two  months 
ago  I  could  have  got  him  to  engage  him¬ 
self  to  Helen  Ashley  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  the  world.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
very  nearly  did  it.  But  one  changes 
one’s  views  very  often — at  least  I  do,  I  am 
sorry  to  say — and  now  I  begin  to  think 
that,  after  all,  Helen  would  hardly  do. 
I  regret  it,  because  there  certainly  was  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  me 
and  the  Ashleys  that  the  match  should  be 
made  ;  but  there  ! — the  w'orld  is  full  of 
disappointments,  and  they  must  take 
their  share  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  shall 
give  Helen  a  couple  of  dresses  and  a 
fifty-pound  note,  and  put  her  down  for  a 
trifle  more  in  my  will.  I  think  that  will 
be  behaving  handsomely.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  her.” 

“  But  is  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  should  marry  at  all  ?”  asked  Jeanne, 
rather  amused  at  the  off-hand  way  in 
which  her  friend’s  future  was  being 
mapped  out  for  him. 

“  That  is  not  the  question.  He  is 
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quite  sure  to  marry,  and  that  before  he 
is  much  older  too.  And  I  think  he  has 
taken  up  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  men  often  do.  And  the  truth 
is,  I  am  fond  of  Harry — ^he  has  been 
something  more  than  a  nephew  to  me — 
and  I  don’t  want  him  to  make  his  life 
miserable  by  a  stupid  error.” 

Jeanne  said  nothing,  but  wondered  in¬ 
wardly  what  might  be  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Barrington  had  adopted. 

”  Marriages,”  resumed  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton  after  a  long  pause,  “  are  mostly  mis¬ 
takes.  I  dare  say  you  may  think  that, 
as  an  old  maid,  1  am  not  very  competent 
to  judge  ;  but  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  and  I  know  what  a  mess  a  great 
many  of  my  friends  have  made  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  they  manage 
these  things  better  in  Chicago,  though  no 
doubt  that  system  also  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Anyhow,  fn  this  country  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  can’t  dissolve  their  part¬ 
nership  because  they  don’t  happen  to 
agree  ;  and,  do  you  know,  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  become  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  real  happiness  in  married 
life  without  love.  That  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea,  1  am  aware  ;  but  I  make  bold 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  it  all  the  same, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  men,  and  nearly  all  women,  think 
differently — at  all  events,  before  mar- 
riage.” 

”  We  think  differently  in  France,” 
Jeanne  observed. 

“  Yes  ;  and  look  at  the  result  !  Not, 
of  course,  that  you  can  know  anything 
about  that.  You  will  know  though,  one 
of  these  days,  if  you  don’t  mind  what  you 
are  about.  Now  don’t  look  offended, 
my  dear  girl,  because  I  am  a  blunt  old 
woman,  and  I  shall  say  what  I  please, 
when  I  think  it  is  for  your  good.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  you  had  better  get  rid  of 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  while  you  can.  Harry 
has  told  me  all  about  him.” 

“  I  would  ratlier  discuss  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton’s  marriage  than  my  own,”  said 
Jeanne. 

”  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  discuss  both  ;  but  no  matter — yours 
can  stand  over  for  the  present.  I  want 
to  find  Harry  a  wife  whom  he  can  love, 
who  will  love  him  in  return,  and  who 
will  have  enough  tact  and  self-respect  to 
prevent  him  from  tiring  of  her  in -six 
months.  If  you  should  ever  come  across 


such  a  person,  it  would  be  a  friendly  act 
on  your  part  to  beg  her  to  put  herself  in 
communication  with  me.  I  am  going 
away  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

‘i  So  soon!”  ejaculated  Jeanne,  her 
breath  rather  taken  away  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  with  which  this  intended  move  was 
announced. 

“Yes.  I  have  had  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  Holmhurst  for  the 
present ;  and  really  it  is  time  for  me  to 
visit  another  of  my  twenty-six  godchil¬ 
dren.  After  the  new  year  I  shall  go  to 
my  own  house  in  London  ;  and  then  I 
want  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me. 
Will  you  come  ?” 

“  I  should  like  it  very  much,”  an¬ 
swered  Jeanne,  rather  hesitatingly — 
“  that  is,  if  my  uncle  and  aunt  have  no 
objection.” 

“  Good  gracious  me  !  what  objection 
could  they  have  ?  I  should  like  to  hear 
them  object  to  anything  that  I  proposed  ! 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  finding  Lon¬ 
don  dull.  I  see  a  good  many  people  of 
one  kind  and  another,  and  you  will  not 
be  left  very  much  alone  with  me,  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  Harry  were  to  come 
up  to  town  in  January.  I  know  he 
means  to  leave  this  before  Christmas. 
Well,  then,  that  is  all  settled.  And  now 
I  am  going  off  to  bed.” 

Miss  Barrington  accordingly  collected 
her  work,  her  spectacles,  the  book  that 
she  was  reading,  and  her  other  belong¬ 
ings,  and  departed.  But  Jeanne  sat  star¬ 
ing  into  the  fire,  thinking,  wondering,  and 
doubting  within  herself,  until  at  length 
the  revellers  returned  from  their  ball,  the 
elders  yawning,  but  the  young  people 
still  excited  and  voluble. 

Helen  was  in  the  best  of  tempers  and 
spirits.  She  had,  it  appeared,  achieved 
a  signal  success.  Her  card  had  been 
filled  up  within  five  minutes  of  her  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ball-room  ;  old  Lord 
Carabas  had  trotted  up  to  her  and  com¬ 
plimented  her  upon  her  blooming  com¬ 
plexion.  “  Rather  impertinent  of  him, 
wasn’t  it  ?  But  1  suppose  one  ought  not 
to  mind  that  kind  of  thing  from  an  old 
gentleman,”  said  the  pleased  Helen. 
Mr.  Barrington  had  made  himself  espe¬ 
cially  agreeable,  and  she  had  danced  with 
him  three  times — oh,  no,  not  five  times, 
Blanche — certainly  not — well,  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  four.  And  so  forth 
and  so  forth. 
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The  retrospect  lasted  a  good  half  all  this  would  be.  For  her,  if  for  no  one 
hour  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  Jeanne,  seek-  else,  she  was  beginning  to  perceive  that 
ing  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  sat  there  was  every  appearance,  at  present, 
down  to  think  over  the  events  of  the  of  troubles  ahead, 
evening,  and  to  wonder  what  the  end  of 
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“  Returned  w'ith  thanks  !*’  The 
terms  are  varied  sometimes — “  With  the 
Editor’s  compliments,”  or  “With  the 
Editor’s  compliments  and  thanks.” 
These  are  the  curter  forms.  There  is 
no  unkindness  in  them,  of  course. 
They  are  mere  business-like  intimations 
that  the  contribution  you  have  offered  is 
not  a  contribution  that  will  suit  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  you  have  sent 
your  MS.  to.  Yet  perhaps  there  are  no 
more  painful,  no  more  odious,  no  more 
disheartening  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
literature  than  these — “  Returned  with 
thanks” — even  when  they  are  softened 
with  the  editor’s  compliments  ;  and  a 
few  editors,  editors  who  perhaps  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  their  own  sensations 
in  receiving  back  their  rejected  mss., 
have  tried  to  soften  the  blow  to  sensitive 
minds  by  lengthening  the  form  a  little. 
They  regret  that  your  article  is  not 
“suitable”  to  their  magazine,  or  that 
they  have  not  space  for  it,  and  try  in 
one  or  two  other  ways  to  save  your 
amour  protre  in  performing  a  duty 
which,  however  performed,  must  touch 
you  to  the  quick. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  a  dozen 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  jyour  ms. 
The  article  may  be  too  long.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to 
you,  may  not  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  public  at  the  moment  to  make  it 
worth  the  editor’s  while  to  publish  the 
article.  Or  it  may  be  upon  a  subject 
which  is  outside  the  range  of  topics  the 
editor  wishes  to  deal  with.  Or — for 
there  are  many  constructions  to  be  put 
upon  the  words — the  style  in  which  you 
have  written  may  not  suit  the  tone  of 
the  magazine.  You  may  be  a  writer  of 
brilliant  and  profound  genius,  a  Thack¬ 
eray  or  a  Carlyle  ;  but  even  Thackeray 
and  Carlyle  were  as  familiar  with  these 
words  “  Returned  with  thanks”  as  the 
rest  of  us.  Thackeray’s  "  Yellowplush 
Papers”  were  in  their  day  among  the 
most  sparkling  contributions  to  Fraser  s 


Magazine.  But  Thackeray,  writing  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reinew  in 
the  style  of  the  Yellowplush  Papers,  had 
to  submit  to  a  revision  at  the  hands  of 
the  editor  which  made  his  recollection 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  even  with 
the  solatium  of  a  handsome  check, 
anything  but  pleasant.  Francis  Jeffrey 
used  to  cut  and  slash  at  Carlyle’s  mss. 
— dash  out  and  write  in — till  Carlyle 
must  have  been  more  than  mortal  if  he 
did  not  use  stronger  language  than  he 
put  upon  paper,  and  even  after  all  this 
Jeffrey  apparently  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  Carlyle  would  not  do”  for  the 
Edinburgh  Retnew.  I  have  had  mss. 
returned  again  and  again,  but  they  have 
always  found  a  publisher  in  the  end,  and 
I  have  an  impression,  which  is,  I  believe, 
shared  by  many  public  writers,  that  the 
best  articles  are  those  that  are  returned  the 
oftenest.  I  know  they  are  sometimes  the 
most  successful,  and — to  compare  small 
things  with  great — that,  it  is  notorious, 
has  been  the  case  with  two  or  three  his¬ 
torical  works  and  works  of  fiction  which 
before  they  were  published  were  meta¬ 
phorically  scored  all  over  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  readers  with  these  words, 
”  Returned  with  thanks.”  It  is  said 
that  Bret  Harte  has  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  an  article  rejected,  that 
everything  he  has  written  has  been  taken 
at  once,  and  that  he  so  enjoys  his  own 
work  that  the  reading  of  his  proofs  is 
still  to  him  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures. 
1  cannot  vouch  for  the  story,  although 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  true.  But  if  it  be, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  Bret  Harte’s  ex¬ 
perience  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  most  men  of  genius.  There  have 
been  men,  of  course,  who  have  awoke 
one  morning,  like  Byron,  to  find  them¬ 
selves  famous,  who  have  caught  the 
public  ear  by  their  first  poem,  their  first 
novel,  or  their  first  essay,  and  kept  it  by 
the  charm  of  their  style  and  their  power 
of  genius  all  through  the  course  of  a 
long  life. 
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The  present  Prime  Minister  is  one  of 
these  men.  His  first  novel,  "  Vivian 
Grey,”  took  London  by  storm,  and  was, 
within  a  few  days  of  its  publication,  to 
be  found  in  every  boudoir  and  upmn  every 
drawing-room  table.  It  was  puffed  in 
the  newspapers,  talked  about  in  club- 
rooms  and  smoking-rooms,  and  ran 
through  a  succession  of  six  editions  in 
six  months.  But  as  a  rule  successful 
men  of  letters  owe  as  much  to  ”  the 
magic  of  patience”  as  they  owe  to  the 
magic  of  genius ;  and  even  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  with  all  his  success,  has 
had  his  mortifications  as  a  writer  no  less 
than  as  a  Parliamentary  debater  and 
statesman.  ”  Contarini  Fleming”  fell 
still-born  from  the  press,  although  writ¬ 
ten,  as  the  author  still  insists,  with  deep 
thought  and  feeling  ;  and  “  The  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Epick,”  a  poem  written  under 
the  glittering  minarets  and  the  cypress- 
groves  of  the  last  city  of  the  Caesars  to 
illustrate  the  rival  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  were  contending  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world,  and  to  take  rank 
with  the  Iliad,  with  the  .^neid,  with  the 
Divine  Comedy,  and  with  Paradise 
Lost,  was  printed  only  to  line  trunks 
with,  till  a  line  or  two  happened  to  be 
quoted  from  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thirty  years  after  its  publication,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  reprinted  it,  with  a  few  trifling 
alterations,  to  vindicate  his  consistency 
as  well  as  his  courage. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  career  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  in 
literature.  But  even  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
maiden  effort,  a  thin  quarto  volume  of 
”  Translations  from  the  Ballads  of 
Burger,”  fell,  like  “  The  Revolutionary 
Epick,”  still-born  from  the  press,  and 
Scott  returned  to  his  desk  in  his  father’s 
office  to  copy  writs  and  to  brood  over  a 
ballad  of  his  own  which  should  convince 
the  world,  in  spite  of  itself,  that  in 
neglecting  his  translations  it  had 
”  neglected  something  worth  notice.” 

Charles  Dickens  is  the  only  writer  of 
distinction  in  our  time  whose  success  at 
all  resembles  Bret  Harte’s,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess,  the  prompt,  brilliant,  and  startling 
success  of  Charles  Dickens  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival,  his 
greatest  and  perhaps  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  rival,  Thackeray.  It  is  painful 
to  read  Thackeray’s  life — to  hear  of  his 
loss  of  fortune  in  a  harum-scarum 


speculation  like  that  of  his  father-in-law 
with  The  Constitutional — of  his  early 
struggles  in  Paris  and  London — of  his 
efforts  as  an  artist — of  Dickens’s  curt 
refusal  of  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  “  Pickwick” — of  his  long 
meditation  and  laborious  production  of 
”  Vanity  Fair” — and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  MS.  of  this  work,  a  work  worthy  of 
the  genius  that  produced  “  Tom  Jones,” 
made  its  round  of  the  publishers’  readers 
only  to  be  returned  with  or  without 
thanks  by  all  in  turn,  till  it  at  last  found 
appreciative  publishers  in  Bradbury  & 
Evans,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Revieu\  soon  became 
as  popular  in  its  yellow  wrapper  as 
”  Pickwick”  had  been  in  its  green  cover. 

All  the  world  knows  the  history  of 
”  Jane  Eyre” — how  it  w'as  written  in  the 
gray  old  parsonage  under  the  Yorkshire 
hills  ;  how  the  rough  notes,  sketched 
hastily  in  pencil,  were  transcribed  in  a 
neat  hand  as  legible  as  print ;  and  how 
the  MS.,  in  its  brown-paper  wrapper, 
was  sent  off  from  the  small  station-house 
at  Keighley  to  publisher  after  publisher, 
only  to  find  its  way  back  again,  ”  Re¬ 
turned  with  thanks,”  till  the  packet, 
scored  all  over  with  publishers’  names, 
and  w'ell-nigh  worn  out  by  its  travels, 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Elder  with  a  stamped  envelope 
inside  for  a  reply.  'Phis  story  of  ”  Jane 
Eyre”  is,  with  authors  who  cannot  find 
a  publisher,  one  of  the  standing  sources 
'of  consolation,  and  it  is  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  loose  way  in  which  pub¬ 
lishers’  readers  now  and  then  look 
through  MSS.  that  find  their  way  into 
their  hands,  even  if  it  does  not  prove 
that  publishers,  like  women,  though 
they  cant  about  genius,  cannot  divine  its 
existence  till  all  the  world  point  with 
the  hand  ;  for  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder’s 
reader  was  so  struck  with  the  tale  that, 
Scot  as  he  was,  he  sat  up  half  the  night 
to  finish  it.  But  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  even  for  the  readers,  for  it 
must  be  dull,  tedious  work  to  spell 
out  the  plot  of  a  story,  or  to  find  the 
proofs  of  genius  in  a  loose  pile  of  mss. 
which  you  can  hardly  perhaps  decipher 
except  with  a  glass,  and  perhaps  not 
always  with  that.  Francis  Jeffrey  knew 
so  well  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  an  article  from  reading  it 
in  MS.,  that  in  sending  his  first  article 
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to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  after  he  had 
relinquished  the  editorship,  he  stipulated 
that  Mr.  Napier  should  not  attempt  to 
read  it  till  he  could  read  it  in  type  ;  and 
the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  a 
few  years  ago,  used  to  have  every  article 
that  seemed  at  all  worth  publishing  set 
up  in  type  befoje  he  made  up  his  mind 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it.  Every¬ 
thing,  as  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say,  is 
apt  to  read  so  raw  in  ms. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  know  how  an  article  will  read 
from  looking  at  it  in  ms.,  so  difficult 
that  even  authors  themselves,  men  of 
long  and  varied  experience,  men  like 
Moore  and  Macaulay,  could  seldom 
form  an  opinion  upon  their  own  writings 
till  they  saw  how  they  looked  in  print. 
And  when  that  is  the  case  with  the 
author,  how  must  it  be  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  his  reader,  and  with  the  editor 
of  a  publication  who  has  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  the  merits  of  half  a  dozen 
MSS.  in  the  course  of  a  morning  !  Yet, 
after  all,  I  suspect  that  very  few  articles 
and  very  few  books  that  are  worth  print¬ 
ing  are  lost  to  the  world,  for  the  com¬ 
petition  among  publishers  for  mss.  is 
only  one  degree  less  keen  than  the  com¬ 
petition  among  authors  for  publishers, 
and  an  author  who  has  anything  worth 
printing  is  seldom  long  without  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  happen  to  know  the  secret  history 
of  a  book  which  has  long  since  taken  its 
rank  among  the  classics  of  English 
Literature — I  mean  “  Eothen.”  It  was 
written  years  and  years  before  it  was 
published,  written  with  care  and  thought, 
revised  in  the  keenest  spirit  of  criticism, 
and  kept  under  lock  and  key  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  book  which,  as  far  as 
workmanship  goes,  exemplifies  in  a  very 
striking  form  Shenstone’s  rule  for  good 
writing — “  Spontaneous  thought,labored 
expression” — and  there  are  few  books  of 
travel  which  equally  abound  in  adven¬ 
ture,  incident,  sketches  of  character,  and 
personal  romance.  It  is,  as  Lockhart 
well  said,  an  English  classic.  But  when 
Alexander  Kinglake  offered  it  to  the 
publishers,  they  refused  it  one  and  all, 
refused  it  upon  any  terms,  and  the 
author  at  last,  out  of  conceit  with  his 
MS.  and  perhaps  with  himself,  walked 
into  a  bookseller’s  shop  in  Pall  Mall, 
explained  the  adventures  of  the  ms., 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  3. 


and  made  it  a  present  to  the  publisher  if 
he  thought  it  worth  printing.  The  first 
edition  lingered  a  little  on  his  hands,  till 
a  notice  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
from  the  pen  of  Lockhart,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  the  printer’s  difficulty 
after  that  was  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  I  hope  I  am  not  violating  any 
confidence  by  adding  that  the  publisher, 
year  by  year,  for  many  years,  sent  Mr. 
Kinglake  a  check  for  100/.  every 
Christmas  Day. 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  attending 
a  publisher’s  dinner,  once  rose  and  asked 
permission  to  propose  a  toast.  The  toast 
was  to  ”  Napoleon  Bonaparte.”  “Why 
are  we  to  drink  his  health  ?”  asked  the 
host.  “  Because  he  shot  a  bookseller,'” 
replied  the  poet ;  and  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  this  story  that  Peter  Parley 
once  compared  publishers  to  Odin  and 
Thor,  drinking  their  wine  from  the 
skulls  of  authors.  But  if  publishers, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  now  and  then  make  a 
mistake  in  returning  mss.,  this  anec¬ 
dote,  which  does  not  stand  alone,  proves, 
I  think,  that  when  they  make  a  hit  with 
a  MS.,  they  know  how  to  share  their 
success  with  the  author. 

Anthony  Trollope  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  writers  of  our 
day.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  made  a  fortune  by  their  pens.  Yet 
it  seems  only  like  yesterday  that  Anthony 
Trollope,  attending  a  dinner  given  to 
him  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Post- 
office,  drew  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  early 
experiences  in  literature,  of  mss.  re¬ 
jected  by  the  editors  of  magazines,  of 
MSS.  accepted  and  published  and  not 
paid  for,  or  paid  for  in  a  way  which  was 
worse  than  no  payment  at  all,  and  of 
the  monetary  result  of  his  first  few  years’ 
labor,  12/.  $s.  T^d.  one  year,  and  20/. 
2s.  6d.  another.  It  was  said  of  Murray, 
“  silver-tongued  Murray,”  that  he  never 
knew  the  difference  between  no  profes¬ 
sional  income  and  3000/.  a  year,  and 
that  w'as  the  case  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Charles  Dickens.  But  cases  like 
this  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  are,  I  sus- 
p>ect,  much  commoner  than  those  of 
Scott  and  Dickens. 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  pooh-pooh 
the  notion  of  Lions  in  the  Path  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  and  he  pooh-poohed 
it  with  good  reason,  for  1  doubt  if  he 
ever  experienced  the  feeling  which  most 
24 
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other  men  of  his  kind  have  felt  at  the 
sight  of  a  Rejected  ms.  ;  and  from  the 
day  when,  with  the  Ntiv  Monthly  in 
his  hand,  he  turned  into  Westminster 
Hall,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  read  his 
first  contribution  to  a  magazine,  till  the 
afternoon  when  he  laid  down  his  pen 
upon  the  unfinished  page  of  “  Edwin 
Drood,”  the  career  of  Charles  Dickens 
was  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession 
of  triumphs.  But  there  is  hardly  an¬ 
other  writer  of  Dickens’s  genius  who 
could  not  turn  to  his  pigeon-holes  and 
fish  out  MS.  after  ms.  that  had  made 
the  round  of  the  magazines  or  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Even  Bret  Harte’s  own  country¬ 
man,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  greatest 
historian  America  has  yet  produced,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ms.  of  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic”  returned 
“  With  Mr.  Murray’s  compliments  and 
thanks”  before  he  could  find  a  publisher 
for  a  work  which  now  ranks  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  narratives 
of  our  time.  This  was  Motley’s  second 
disappointment  with  his  ms.  His  first 
was  the  intelligence,  when  he  had  spent 
several  years  m  collecting  his  materials 
and  in  sketching  the  outline  of  his 
History,  that  Prescott,  with  a  “  Life  of 
Philip  the  Second,”  was  anticipating 
him.  The  intelligence  almost  took  the 
soul  of  Motley.  “  It  seemed  to  me,”  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ”  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  abandon  at  once  a 
cherished  dream,  and  probably  to  re¬ 
nounce  authorship.  For  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  a  history,  and  then 
cast  about  to  take  up  a  subject.  My 
subject  had  taken  me  up,  and  drawn  me 
on,  and  absorbed  me  into  itself.  It 
was  necessary  for  me,  it  seemed,  to  write 
the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of, 
and  I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to 
write  any  other.”  Yet  Motley  thought 
upon  reflection  that  it  would  be  disloyal 
on  his  part  not  to  go  to  Prescott  at  once 
and  explain  his  position,  and  if  he  should 
find  a  shadow  of  dissatisfaction  on  his 
mind  to  abandon  his  plan  altogether. 
Prescott,  one  of  the  most  generous 
of  men,  acted  with  Motley  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  acted  on  a  similar  occasion  with 
Robert  Chambers,  and  gave  him  every 
encouragement  and  help  he  could.  “Had 
the  result  of  the  interview  been  differ¬ 
ent,”  said  Motley,  “  I  should  have  gone 
from  him  with  a  chill  upon  my  mind, 


and,  no  doubt,  have  laid  down  the  pen 
at  once  ;  for  it  was  not  that  I  cared 
about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt 
an  inevitable  impulse  to  write  one 
history.” 

This  was  very  much  the  case  with 
Carlyle  and  his  "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.”  Lord  Rrougham  had  the 
idea  of  writing  a  “  History  of  the  French 
Revolution”  in  his  head  for  years,  and 
if  he  could  have  found  time  for  the  req¬ 
uisite  investigations  he  would  have  done 
it,  for  next  to  eloquence  his  greatest 
ambition  was  to  rank  as  an  historian,  and 
he  thought  he  possessed  a  special  gift, 
equal  to  Livy’s,  for  narrative.  The 
secret  history  of  Carlyle’s  work  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  litera¬ 
ture.  There  is  even  a  touch  of  pathos 
about  it,  for  after  the  work  had  been 
completed,  offered  to  a  publisher,  and 
returned,  like  Motley’s,  “  With  Mr. 
Murray’s  compliments  and  thanks,”  the 
MS.  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  for  perusal,  and 
through  Mill  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  expressed  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it. 
”  This  person  sat  up  perusing  it  far  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  ;  and  at 
length  recollecting  himself,  surprised  at 
the  flight  of  time,  laid  the  ms.  carelessly 
upon  the  library  table  and  hied  to  bed. 
'Fhere  it  lay,  a  loose  heap  of  rubbish,  fit 
only  for  the  waste-paper  basket  or  for 
the  grate.  So  Betty,  the  housemaid, 
thought  when  she  came  to  light  the 
library  fire  in  the  morning.  Looking 
around  for  something  suitable  for  her 
pur{K)se,  and  finding  nothing  better  than 
that,  she  thrust  it  into  the  grate,  and 
applying  the  match”  (as  Carlyle  said 
recently  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
mishap),  “  up  the  chimney,  with  a 
sparkle  and  roar,  went  ‘  The  French 
Revolution  ;  ’  thus  ending  in  smoke  and 
soot,  as  the  great  transaction  itself  did 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  At  first 
they  forbore  to  tell  me  the  evil  tidings  ; 
but  at  length  I  heard  the  dismal  story, 
and  I  was  as  a  man  staggered  by  a  heavy 
blow  ...  I  was  as  a  man  beside  my¬ 
self,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  page  of  ms. 
left.  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  strove 
to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  commence 
the  work  again.  I  filled  page  after  page, 
but  ran  the  pen  over  every  line  as  the  page 
finished.  Thus  was  it  for  many  a  weary 
day,  until  at  last,  as  I  sat  by  the  window. 
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half-hearted  and  dejected,  my  eye  wan¬ 
dered  along  over  acres  of  roofs,  I  saw 
a  man  standing  upon  a  scaffold,  engaged 
in  building  a  wall — the  wall  of  a  house. 
With  his  trowel  he  would  lay  a  great 
splash  of  mortar  upon  the  last  layer,  and 
then  brick  after  brick  would  be  deposited 
upon  this,  striking  each  with  the  butt  of 
his  trowel,  as  if  to  give  it  his  benediction 
and  farewell ;  and  all  the  while  singing 
or  whistling  as  blithe  as  a  lark.  And  in 
my  spleen  1  said  within  myself,  ‘  I’oor 
fool  !  how  canst  thou  be  so  merry  under 
such  a  bile'spotted  atmosphere  as  this, 
and  everything  rushing  into  the  regions 
of  the  inane  ?  ’  and  then  I  bethought  me, 
and  1  said  to  myself,  ‘  Poor  fool  thou, 
rather,  that  sittest  here  by  the  window 
whining  and  complaining.  What  if  thy 
house  of  cards  falls  ?  Is  the  universe 
wrecked  for  that  ?  The  man  yonder 
builds  a  house  that  shall  be  a  home  for 
generations.  Men  will  be  born  in  it, 
wedded  in  it,  and  buried  from  it ;  and 
the  voice  of  weeping  and  of  mirth  shall 
be  heard  within  its  walls  ;  and  mayhap 
true  valor,  prudence,  and  faith  shall  be 
nursed  by  its  hearthstone.  Man  !  sym¬ 
bol  of  eternity  imprisoned  into  time  !  it 
is  not  thy  works,  which  are  all  mortal, 
infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no 
greater  than  the  least,  but  only  the  spirit 
thou  workest  in  w'hich  can  have  worth 
or  continuance.  Up,  then,  at  thy  work, 
and  be  cheerful.  ’  So  I  arose  and  washed 
my  face  and  felt  that  my  head  was 
anointed,  and  pave  myself  to  relaxation 
— to  what  they  call  ‘  light  literature.’ 
I  read  nothing  but  novels  for  weeks.  I 
was  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish  and 
chaff.  I  read  all  the  novels  of  that  per¬ 
son  who  was  once  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy — an  extraordinary  ornament  he 
must  have  been  to  it ;  the  man  that  wrote 
stories  about  dogs  that  had  their  tails  cut 
off,  and  about  people  in  search  of  their 
fathers  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  of  all 
the  extraordinary  dunces  that  had 
figured  upon  the  planet  he  must  certainly 
bear  the  palm  from  every  one  save  the 
readers  of  his  books.  And  thus  re¬ 
freshed  I  took  heart  of  grace  again, 
applied  me  to  my  work,  and  in  course 
of  time  ‘  The  French  Revolution  ’  got 
finished — as  all  things  must  sooner  or 
later.”  The  story  is,  I  believe,  unique 
in  literature.  But  even  this  story  with 
“  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution” 
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was  only  one  episode  in  its  history.  It 
was  easier  to  reproduce  the  lost  ms. 
from  chaos  than  to  find  a  publisher  for 
it ;  and  in  the  recently  published  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  Mr.  Maevey  Napier”  there  are 
two  or  three  notes  of  Carlyle’s  about  his 
unsuccessful  negotiations  with  pub¬ 
lishers — publishers  in  Paternoster  Row, 
publishers  in  Fleet  Street,  publishers  in 
Albemarle  Street.  Mr.  Napier  gave 
Carlyle  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Rees,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  publish 
the  work,  and  Mr.  Rees  received  Carlyle 
with  courtesy.  But  that  was  all.  He 
did  not  care  about  his  ms.  ”  The  public 
had  ceased  to  buy  books.”  Murray  was 
tried  again  with  afresh  introduction,  and 
Murray  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  rise 
to  the  bait.  But  Murray,  in  the  end,  like 
Rees,  returned  the  ms.  ”  The  Charon 
of  Albemarle  Street  durst  not  risk  it  in 
his  suiilis  cymba.  So  it  leaped  ashore 
again.” 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Paternoster 
Row  that  the  ms.  of  “  Lingard’s  His¬ 
tory”  had  to  go  through  a  similar  course 
of  difficulties  before,  like  Carlyle’s,  it 
found  a  publisher  ;  and  Lingard,  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  Motley  do  not  stand  alone 
with  their  rejected  mss. 

Lord  Macaulay  did  not  publish  his 
History  ,  till  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Rnnew,  his  lays,  and  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  his  name  known  all  over  the 
British  Isles,  in  America,  in  every 
bungalow  in  India,  in  every  log  hut  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  till 
he  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand  that 
if  he  could  only  realize  his  ideal,  and 
write  the  History  of  England  in  the 
vivid  and  picturesque  style  of  his  Essays 
and  his  Lays,  he  was  sure  of  achieving 
the  end  he  had  set  his  heart  upon,  that 
of  being  read  with  as  much  interest  and 
zest  as  one  of  Dickens’s  novels. 

But  even  Macaulay  had  a  skeleton,  a 
literary  skeleton,  in  his  cupboard — to 
wit,  rejected  mss.,  two  or  three  sets  of 
them — MSS.  which  have  not  been  print¬ 
ed  to  this  day. 

And  that  was  the  case  with  Brougham. 
Brougham  insisted  that  two  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  articles,  an  article  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  another  on  Chatham, 
should  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  one  of 
his  own,  because,  in  his  opinion,  no 
writer  upon  the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh 
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Review  was  competent  to  deal  with 
French  politics  but  himself,  and  because, 
if  his  sentences  were  not  in  Macaulay’s 

snip-snap  style,”  he  could  produce  a 
more  truthful  and  an  equally  picturesque 
article.  But  even  Brougham  in  his  turn 
had  to  break  open  packets  of  mss.  to 
find,  instead  of  a  proof,  one, of  those 
curt  announcements  which  sound  like  a 
knell  to  all  the  hopes  of  a  sensitive  soul 
— “  Returned  with  thanks.” 

Even  Jeffrey — Francis  Jeffrey,  the 
omniscient  and  versatile  Jeffrey — knew 
these  sensations,  and  in  those  rooms  in 
Buccleugh  Place  where  Sydney  Smith, 
Florner,  Brougham,  and  Murray  met  to 
talk  over  the  suggestion  for  establishing 
the  Edinburgh  Revitii\  there  were 
three  or  four  mss.  lying  about  which 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  existing 
magazines  and  returned.  Jeffrey  had  six 
articles  in  the  first  number  of  the  “  buff 
and  blue,”  and  two  or  three  of  these,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  were  articles  that  were 
I>erfectly  familiar  with  the  post-bag  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  coach,  and 
knew  what  it  w’as  to  be  tossed  about, 
with  cigar-ends  and  Odes  to  the  Spring, 
in  a  waste-paper  basket. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitum.  But  I  must  stop.  And 
yet  there  is  one  more  instance  w'hich 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  an 
instance  that  carries  a  moral  with  it  to 
those  who  think  of  making  literature  a 
profession.  I  refer  to  George  Henry 
I. ewes,  the  founder  of  the  Fortnightly 
Rri'iew.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  careful  of  writers,  a  man 
who  held  that  precision  of  thought  and 
expression  alone  constitute  good  writ¬ 
ing.  Yet  George  Henry  Lewes  had  one 


of  the  first  articles  which  he  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh  Revieu<  returned  by  the 
editor  to  be  rewritten  all  through,  and 
the  second  edition  was  so  far  superior 
to  the  first,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its 
author,  that  he  never  after  sent  his  first 
brouillon  to  press,  but  invariably  wrote 
everything  twice  and  sometimes  thrice 
before  he  thought  of  submitting  it  to  an 
editor.  The  consequence  was,  of  course, 
that  he  seldom  had  a  ms.  returned.  He 
constituted  himself  his  own  editor,  and 
returned  his  own  mss.  It  is  an  admir¬ 
able  plan,  and  if  with  that  plan  men 
would  only  act  upon  Dr.  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  strike  out  of  their  articles  every¬ 
thing  that  they  think  particularly  fine,  we 
should  hear  a  good  deal  less  than  we  do 
at  present  of  ”  rejected  .mss.”  Any  one 
can  scribble — if  he  only  knows  how  to 
spell  ;  but  writing  is  an  art — one  of  the 
fine  arts — and  the  men  w'ho  have  had 
the  fewest  mss.  returned  are  the  men  who 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  their 
work  :  Macaulay,  for  instance,  who  wrote 
and  rewrote  some  of  his  essays,  long  as 
they  are,  three  times  over ;  Albany 
Fonblanque,  the  most  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  FInglish  journalists,  who  wrote 
and  rewrote  many  of  his  articles  in  the 
Examiner  newspaper  six  and  seven 
times,  till,  like  Boileau,  he  had  sifted  his 
article  of  everything  but  the  choicest 
thoughts  and  expressions.  Perhaps  if 
all  writers  did  this  we  should  have  shorter 
articles  and  fewer  books  ;  but  more 
articles  that  now  perish  with  a  single 
reading  might  be  worth  reprinting,  and 
more  books  might  stand  a  chance  of 
descending  to  posterity. — Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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To  those  who  are  interested  in  mod¬ 
ern  history,  tliese  two  volumes  will  be 
the  book  of  the  season.  They  contain 
fewer  stories  and  fewer  sketches  of  soci¬ 
ety  than  we  had  expected  ;  often,  too, 
there  is  little  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  political  ads ;  they  have  few  of  the 
charnas  of  style,  except  simplicity  and 

*  Memoirs  of  Pritue  Mettemiek,  1773-1815. 
Edked  by  Prince  Richard  Metternich.  Trant> 
Lkted  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier.  3  vols. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


directness,  and  they  will  be  read  with  a 
certain  distrust  of  their  exact  truthful¬ 
ness,  but  they  are  full  of  interest,  never¬ 
theless.  Prince  Metternich  stood  at  the 
very  centre  of  European  politics,  at  a 
most  excited  time  ;  he  knew  intimately 
most  of  the  personages  who  were  domi¬ 
nating  or  delivering  Europie  ;  he  was 
aware  of,  or  shared  in,  some  of  the  wild¬ 
est  plans  ;  and  he  was  himself  a  calmly 
reflective  man,  very  tenacious  of  opinions 
once  formed,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
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observant  of  the  direction  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  his  time.  He  was  fairly  un¬ 
prejudiced,  though  a  slight  contempt  for 
the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  day,  as  new 
men,  peeps  out  in  his  writing,  and  though 
self-opinionated  and  even  conceited  in  a 
high  degree,  reasoned  on  all  facts  and 
motives  justly  and  coolly.  Of  his  inti¬ 
mate  character  very  little  indeed  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  these  pages,  beyond  the  fact 
that  while  theoretically  always  intent  on 
justice,  he  was,  when  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  required  it,  politi¬ 
cally  unscrupulous  in  the  extreme,  as 
ready  to  obtain  any  territory  by  a  sud¬ 
den  and  unjust  seizure,  as  to  purchase 
an  estate.  He  was,  too,  both  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Legitimist  to  the  core,  taking 
the  greatest  part  in  forcing  the  Bourbons 
back  on  France,  in  spite  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  Czar  -\lexander,  who  intended 
and  proposed  to  raise  Bernadotte  to  the 
throne  ;  but  this  did  not  stop  his  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  for  marrying  Napoleon 
to  the  .\rchduchess  Louise,  or  from  join¬ 
ing  directly  in  a  project  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  and  partition  of  Turkey.  In  the 
former  case  he  had  more  justification, 
perhaps,  than  is  supposed.  If  Metter- 
nich  had  any  religious  opinions,  they 
were  Catholic,  like  those  of  his  court, 
and  he  affirms,  as  simple  matter  of  fact, 
that  neither  the  Papacy  nor  the  Austrian 
Court  considered  Napoleon  married,  the 
pope  when  he  crowned  the  empress 
having  ^been  deceived  by  the  bishops. 
His  union  w’ith  Josephine  had  been  a 
civil  ceremony,  and  admitted  under  the 
law  of  being  ended,  and  it  was  therefore 
considered  by  the  Catholic  Church  a  nul¬ 
lity,  in  no  way  preventing  another  and 
religious  marriage.  The  religious  ques¬ 
tion  being  thus  got  rid  of — whether  hon¬ 
estly  or  not,  rests  in  Metternich’s  con¬ 
science — he  had  no  other  scruple,  ob¬ 
serving  that  princesses  of  Austria  were 
not  accustomed  to  choose  husbands  for 
themselves,  and  agreeing  with  his  master 
that  the  marriage  would  give  Austria  a 
few  years  of  peace.  He  does  not,  in¬ 
deed,  seem  to  have  repented,  even  when 
Napoleon — who,  by  the  way,  treated 
the  archduchess  very  well — said  with 
brutal  frankness  that  he  bitterly  repented 
the  marriage,  which  was  an  effort  to 
bind  together  things  new  and  old.  As 
to  the  other  project,  it  appears  certain 
that  Napoleon  seriously  intended  in  1808 


to  partition  Turkey.  He  had  arranged 
the  matter  with  St.  Petersburg,  and  set¬ 
tled,  in  his  own  mind,  that  France  was 
to  have  Egypt,  the  Morea,  and  some  of 
the  islands,  as  colonies  ;  Russia,  the 
Crimea  and  the  country  south  of  the 
Balkans,  including  Constantinople  ;  and 
Austtia,  the  Principalities,  Bosnia,  and 
Bulgaria.  His  leading  motive  in  this 
dreamy  plan,  which  alarmed  Talleyrand, 
besides  his  desire  for  Egypt  and  for  col¬ 
onies — neither  of  which  he  could  have 
got  with  the  British  Fleet  in  the  way — 
was  to  compel  Austria  into  a  permanent 
alliance  with  France.  She  would,  he 
reasoned  and  said,  be  so  alarmed  by  see¬ 
ing  Russia  at  Constantinople,  that  she 
would  be  always  thenceforward  com¬ 
pelled  to  rely  on  France.  Napoleon 
never  could  tolerate  an  ally,  but  still  he 
wished  for  this  alliance,  his  idea  being, 
in  Prince  Metternich’s  opinion,  not  to 
annex  Europe,  or  much  of  it  ;  but  to 
obtain  a  hegemony  in  it  for  France,  and 
the  position  for  himself  of  European 
Emperor.  M.  de  Metternich,  when 
consulted  about  this  vast  project,  de¬ 
clared  it  contrary  to  Conservative  prin¬ 
ciples  and  to  morality,  but  agreed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  it,  and  share  the  spoil.  He  com¬ 
municated  his  opinion  to  Count  Stadion, 
at  Vienna,  with  the  most  cynically  sim¬ 
ple  frankness.  "We  must  sacrifice 
much  for  the  preservation  of  the  Porte, 
but  our  real  existence  and  political 
credit,  the  chief  elements  of  the  life  of 
a  great  State,  must  put  limits  to  our  de¬ 
sires.  We  cannot  save  Turkey  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  must  help  in  the  partition,  and 
endeavor  to  get  as  good  a  share  of  it  as 
possible.  We  cannot  resist  the  destruc¬ 
tive  and  invasive  principles  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  and  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  turn  them  away  from  ourselves.’’ 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  project  fell  through,  chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  because  Napoleon  fan¬ 
cied  that  Russia  and  Austria  would 
make  a  secret  league  of  partition  and  at¬ 
tack  him,  as  the  war  would  have  ex¬ 
hausted  him  as  much  as  the  w-ar  with 
Russia,  and  have  liberated  Eastern 
Europe  more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 
I’he  plan,  however,  dropped,  and  the 
prince  had  shortly  afterward  to  report 
an  audience  in  which  Napoleon  directly 
menaced  Austria,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador.  The  book  is  full 
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of  such  incidents,  related  usually  in  the 
ca'mest  and  most  phlegmatic  tone,  as  if 
a  lawyer  were  writing  about  estates,  and 
not  an  ambassador  about  kingdoms. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  account 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  had  received  the  information  from 
the  Austrian  Council-General  at  Genoa, 
but  laid  the  despatch  aside  (March  6th, 
1815),  as  probably  unimportant.  Being 
sleepless,  however,  he  opened  it,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  himself,  at  7.30  in  the  morning  : 

“  I  was  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  be¬ 
fore  eiglit  o'clock  I  was  with  the  emperor. 
He  read  the  despatch,  and  said  to  me  quietly 
and  calmly,  as  he  always  did  on  great  occa¬ 
sions  :  *  Napoleon  seems  to  wish  to  play  the 
adventurer  ;  that  is  his  concern  ;  ours  is  to 
secure  to  the  world  that  peace  which  he  has 
disturbed  for  years.  Go  without  delay  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  tell  them  that  1  am  ready  to  order  my 
army  to  march  back  to  France.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  both  monarchs  will  agree  with 
me.’  At  {a  quarter  past  eight  1  was  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  dismissed  me  with 
the  same  words  as  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
used.  At  half  past  eight  I  received  a  similar 
declaration  from  the  mouth  of  King  Freder¬ 
ick  William  III.  At  nine  o’clock  I  was  at  my 
house  again,  where  I  had  directed  Field-Mar¬ 
shal  Prince  Schwarzenberg  to  meet  me.  At 
ten  o’clock  the  Ministers  of  the  four  Powers 
came  at  my  request.  At  the  same  hour  adju¬ 
tants  were  already  on  their  way,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  to  order  the  armies  to  halt  who  were 
returning  home.  Thus  war  was  decided  on  in 
less  than  an  hour.  When  the  Ministers  as¬ 
sembled  at  my  house,  the  event  was  unknown 
to  them.  Talleyrand  was  the  first  to  enter. 
I  gave  him  the  despatch  from  Genoa  to  read. 
He  remained  calm,  and  the  following  laconic 
conversation  took  place  between  us  ; 

Talleyrand. — ‘  Do  you  know  where  Napo¬ 
leon  is  going  ?’ 

Metternich. — ‘The  despatch  does  not  say 
anything  about  it.’ 

Talleyrand. — ‘He  will  embark  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  throw  himself  into 
Switzerland.’ 

Metternich. — ‘  He  will  go  straight  to  Paris.’ 

This  is  the  history,  in  its  full  simplicity.” 

To  the  general  reader,  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  portion  of  these  volumes  will  be 
the  sketches  of  character.  Metternich 
had  studied  Napoleon  profoundly,  and 
like  all  who  did  so,  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  be¬ 
ing,  but  greatly  assisted  by  the  immense 
ruin  which  before  his  ascendancy  had 
fallen  on  all  European  institutions.  He 
"  had  confiscated  to  his  own  advantage 
the  whole  Revolution.”  He  held  him 
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to  be  a  man  of  grand  simplicity  of  mind, 
while  in  action  he  was  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  of  beings  : 

"While  in  his  conceptions  all  was  clear 
and  precise,  in  what  required  action  he  knew 
neither  difficulty  nor  uncertainty.  Ordinary 
rules  did  not  embarrass  him  at  all.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  as  in  discussion,  he  went  straight  to  the 
end  in  view,  without  being  delayed  by  con¬ 
siderations  which  he  treated  as  secondary, 
and  of  which  he  perhaps  too  often  disdained 
the  importance.  The  most  direct  line  to  the 
object  he  desired  to  reach  was  that  which  he 
chose  by  preference,  and  which  he  followed  to 
the  end,  while  nothing  could  entice  him  to 
deviate  from  it ;  but  then,  being  no  slave  to 
his  plans,  he  knew  how  to  give  them  up  or 
modify  them  the  moment  that  his  point  of  view 
changed,  or  new  combinations  gave  him  the 
means  of  attaining  it  more  eflectually  by  a 
different  path.” 

He  believed  Napoleon  to  have  been  a 
Catholic,  at  least  politically,  but  to  have 
considered  himself  a  separate  being, 
formed  to  govern,  utterly  disdainful  of 
his  subjects’  lives,  and  with  few  affec¬ 
tions,  except  for  his  relatives,  and  for 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  his  step-daughter, 
whom  he  really  loved 

“  His  opinions  of  men  were  concentrated  in 
one  idea,  which,  unhappily  for  him,  had  in 
his  mind  gained  the  force  of  an  axiom.  He 
was  persuaded  that  no  man,  called  to  apflear 
in  public  life,  or  even  only  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life,  was  guided  or  could  be 
guided  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  inter¬ 
est.  He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  virtue 
and  honor  ;  but  he  maintained  that  neither  of 
these  sentiments  had  ever  been  the  chief  guide 
of  any  but  those  whom  he  called  dreamers, 
and  to  whom,  by  this  title,  he,  in  his  own 
mind,  denied  the  existence  of  the  requisite 
faculty  for  taking  a  successful  part  in ‘the  af¬ 
fairs  of  society.  I  had  long  arguments  with 
him  on  an  assertion  which  my  conviction  re¬ 
pelled,  and  of  which  I  endeavored  to  show 
him  the  fallacy,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  applied  it,  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
moving  him  on  this  point.” 

Of  the  Empteror  Alexander  of  Russia  he 
draws  a  very  unfavorable  picture,  hold¬ 
ing  him  to  have  been  a  man  with  a  mind 
real,  indeed,  but  very  shallow,  easily  mas¬ 
tered  by  ideas,  which,  with  him,  grad¬ 
ually  formed  themselves  into  systems  : 

‘‘  A  long  observation  of  the  moral  peculi¬ 
arities  of  this  monarch  and  of  his  political 
course  led  me  to  discover,  what  I  have  called 
above,  the  periodicity  of  his  thoughts.  This 
periodicity  followed  a  measure  of  about  five 
years.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  this  ob¬ 
servation  more  exactly.  The  emperor  seized 
an  idea,  and  followed  it  out  quickly.  It  grew 
in  his  mind  for  about  two  years,  till  it  came  to 
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be  regarded  by  him  as  a  system.  In  the 
course  of  the  third  year,  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  system  he  had  adopted  and  learned  to 
love,  listened  with  real  fervor  fo  its  promoters, 
and  was  inaccessible  to  any  calculation  as  to 
its  worth  or  dangerous  consequences.  In  the 
fourth  year,  the  sight  of  those  consequences 
began  to  calm  down  his  fervor  ;  the  fifth  year 
showed  an  unseemly  mixture  of  the  old  and 
nearly  extinct  system  with  the  new  idea. 
This  new  idea  was  often  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  one  he  had  just  left.” 

The  effect  of  this  constant  alteration 
was,  of  course,  constant  disappointment 
and  a  reputation  for  cunning,  and  in 
1825  Alexander  died  of  thorough  weari¬ 
ness  of  life — a  death  he  had  anticipated, 
in  speaking  to  the  Emperor  Francis  in 
1822.  There  were  probably  in  him 
strong  traces  of  the  family  disease,  hypo¬ 
chondria,  amounting  almost  to  mad¬ 
ness,  for  he  actually,  when  annoyed,  one 
day,  seriously  informed  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  that  he  intended  to  challenge 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  this  not  as  a 
fa^on  de  parler,  but  as  a  design  so  ser¬ 
ious  that  the  emperor  put  his  chancellor 
on  his  guard.  The  challenge  was  not 
.sent,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  really 
contemplated,  in  spite  of  the  fixed  eti- 
<juette  of  sovereigns,  which  forbids  them 
to  offeror  accept  challenges,  except  from 
persons  of  royal  blood.  Of  the  other 
great  person  in  the  triad  of  emperors, 
the  prince  speaks  with  genuine,  though 
unenthusiastic,  respect,  representing 
Francis  of  Austria  as  a  man  of  singular 
impartiality,  wisdom,  and  even  good¬ 
ness,  the  latter  a  quality  not  attributed 
to  him  by  other  writers.  Francis  had 
the  most  singular  influence  over  the 
czar,  perhaps  as  being  the  only  friendly 
person  who  could  speak  to  him  on  equ^ 
terms  : 

“The  Emperor  Francis  united  in  himself 
the  most  valuable  positive  qualities.  His 
calmness,  impartiality,  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  unvarying  and  tranquil  temper  in¬ 
spired  Alexander  with  a  feeling  of  devotion 
which  almost  resembled  the  veneration  of  a 
child.  This  feeling  was  afterward  height¬ 


ened  by  a  coloring  quite  peculiar  to  the  mind 
of  this  prince.  It  was  religious.  The  Emper¬ 
or  Alexander  considered  his  friend  as  a  mon¬ 
arch  after  the  will  of  God,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  God’s  will,  and  of  godly  wisdom,  and 
almost  worshipped  him.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions,  when  the  Emperor  Francis  directly 
opposed  the  personal  inclinations  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  opinion  of  the  wise  monarch  suf¬ 
ficed  to  arrest  the  decisions  of  Alexander, 
and  to  decide  him  either  to  relinquish  or 
change  them.” 

Of  Talleyrand,  Prince  Mettemich 
thought  but  little,  except  that  he  was 
the  best  man  in  the  world  to  prevent  a 
decision,  and  was  so  used  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  ;  and  he  reports  a  very 
singular  judgment  passed  by  the  Em- 
perpr  on  Bernadotte  :  “  He  has  plenty 

of  brains.  1  have  always  found  this  to 
be  the  case,  but  I  foresee  he  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
position*.  The  nation  expects  every¬ 
thing  from  him  ;  he  is  the  god  from 
whom  they  demand  bread,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  he  has  any  talent  for  govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  is  a  good  soldier,  and  that  is 
all.  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  got  rid  of  him,  and  I  ask  nothing 
better  than  his  removal  from  France  ; 
he  is  one  of  those  old  Jacobins,  with  his 
head  in  the  wrong  place,  as  they  all 
haw,  and  that  is  not  the  way  to  keep  on 
a  throne.”  That  judgment  turned  out 
all  wrong,  and  was  probably  due  to  an 
inner  jealousy,  w’hich  was  not  without 
foundation,  as  Bernadotte,  in  Prince 
Metternich’s  opinion,  undoubtedly  look¬ 
ed  for  and  intrigued  for  the  throne  of 
France,  an  aspiration  in  which  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Emp)eror  of 
Russia. 

The  future  volumes  of  these  memoirs, 
which  will  describe  the  Mettemich  era 
in  Europe  between  i8r5  and  1848,  and 
contain  the  prince’s  own  political  opin¬ 
ions,  will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  and  the 
two  volumes  now  offered  are  choked 
w'ith  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  historical  student. — The  Spectator. 


LET  IT  PASS. 

Be  not  swift  to  take  offence  ; 
Let  it  pass  ! 

Anger  is  a  foe  to  sense  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 
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Brood  not  darkly  o’er  a  wrong  ; 

Which  will  disappear  ere  long  ; 

Rather  sing  this  cheery  song — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Strife  corrodes  the  purest  mind  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

As  the  unregarded  wind, 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Any  vulgar  souls  that  live, 

May  condemn  without  reprieve  : 

’Tis  the  noble  who  forgive. 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  !  • 

Echo  not  an  angry  word  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Think  how  often  you  have  erred  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Since  our  joys  must  pass  away 
Like  the  dew-drops  on  the  spray, 

Wherefore  should  our  sorrows  stay  ? 

Let  it  pass  ! 

.  Let  it  pass  ! 

If  for  good  you’ve  taken  ill  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Oh,  be  kind  and  gentle  still ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Time  at  last  makes  all  things  straight ; 

Let  us  not  resent  but  wait. 

And  our  triumph  shall  be  great ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Bid  your  anger  to  depart ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Lay  those  homely  words  to  heart ; 

“  Let  it  pass  !” 

Follow  not  the  giddy  throng  ; 

Better  to  be  wronged  than  wrong ; 

Therefore  sing  the  cheeiy  song — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

All  the  Year  Round. 


n 
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CHARLES  READE. 
nv  THE  EDITOR. 


Charles  Reade,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  livintr  novelists,  w’as  bom  at 
Ipsden,  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  1814. 
His  father,  John  Reade,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Oxfordshire  squires, 
and  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  estate 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  Chiltem  Hills. 


Charles  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons, 
and  was  the  only  one  that  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  intellectual  pursuits. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  at 
home,  under  the  direction  of  private 
tutors  and  an  accomplished  .  mother, 
until  his  entrance  at  Magdalen  College, 
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Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1835, 
in  the  third  class  in  classics.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  graduation  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  college  fellowship,  which  he 
still  retains,  being  now  third  senior  on 
the  list ;  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  Vinerian  Fellowships,  which 
afforded  him  the  alternatives  of  divinity, 
physic,  or  law.  Accordingly  in  1843,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  but  soon  after  abandoned 
his  legal  practice  and  gave  his  attention 
wholly  to  literature.  In  1847  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  from  his  university,  and  for  a  brief 
period,  in  1851,  he  held  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  Magdalen,  when  he 
rendered  his  society  good  service  in 
treating  w-ith  Lord  Russell’s  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Charles  Reade’s  first  story,  “  Peg 
Woffington,”  was  published  in  1852, 
and  was  followed  by  “  Christie  John¬ 
stone”  the  next  year.  These  stories  are 
simple  in  plot  and  unpretentious  in  de¬ 
sign,  but  are  full  of  dramatic  force,  rich 
in  incident,  and  marked  by  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  pathos.  Three  years 
later  appeared  two  other  novelettes, 
“Clouds  and  Sunshine”  and  “Art,  a 
Dramatic  Tale.”  These  first  stories 
met  with  a  flattering  success,  and  imme¬ 
diately  gave  the  author  high  rank  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  In  1856  appeared  the 
first  of  his  more  important  novels,  “It 
is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.”  In  this 
work  he  aimed  to  arouse  public  attention 
to  the  brutalities  of  the  prevailing  pris¬ 
on  system,  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  wholesome  reform. 
The  same  method  of  attack  upon  vari¬ 
ous  social  and  ])ublic  wrongs  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  Reade  in  many  of  his 
later  w'orks.  “  Hard  Cash”  (1863)  was 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  so  forcibly  were  the  facts 
presented  that  an  official  investigation 
was  directed,  which  led  ultimately  to  a 
change  in  the  English  lunaev  laws. 
“  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place”  (1870)  is 
an  exposure  of  the  system  of  terrorism 
practiced  by  the  trades-unions  in  English 
manufacturing  towns  for  the  intimida¬ 
tion  of  independent  workmen.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  his  other  novels 
are  “  The  Double  Marriage,  or  White 
Lies”^(i857) ;  “  Love  Me  Little,  Love 
me  Long”  (1859)  ;  “  The  Cloister  and 


the  Hearth”  (1861)  ;  “  Griffith  Gaunt, 
or  Jealousy”  (1866) ;  “  A  Terrible 
Temptation”  (1871)  ;  “  The  Wandering 
Heir”  (1872)  ;  and  “  A  Hero  and  a 
Martyr”  (1875).  His  latest  production, 
“  The  Coming  Man,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Reade  has  also  won  a  reputation 
as  a  dramatic  author,  and,  indeed,  ex¬ 
hibits  in  many  ways  a  decided  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  the  stage.  Among  his  first 
literary  efforts  was  a  drama  in  five  acts, 
entitled  “  Gold,”  which  appeared  in 
1850.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  he  published  in  1854  a  volume 
of  plays,  containing  “  Masks  and 
Faces,”  which  is  a  dramatization  of 
his  first  story,  “  Peg  Woffington 
“Two  Loves  and  a  Life,”  and  “  The 
King’s  Rival.”  Many  of  his  later  novels 
have  also  been  dramatized  with  success. 

Although  it  was  not  until  about  the 
age  of  forty  that  Charles  Reade  achieved 
eminence  as  an  author,  yet  the  number 
and  frequency  of  his  works  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  since  that  time  are  an  abundant 
testimony  to  the  amplitude  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  as  well  as  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  personal  industry  and  energy. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter  charac¬ 
teristic,  a  London  pap)er.  Lights  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  w’hen  he 
issued  “  his  great  prose  prison-epic”  he 
was  his  own  publisher.  He  managed 
and  paid  for  the  printing,  bought  the 
paper,  arranged  with  the  binder — in 
fact,  brought  out  the  book  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  and  punctually  every  week 
superintended  the  accounts.  “  This,” 
says  Light,  “is  only  one  indication  of 
the  superabundant  energy  and  vigor  of 
the  man.  Nothing  has  been  too  small 
or  too  great  for  him  to  learn.  Had 
printers  failed,  he  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  of  his  coat  and  setting  up  his 
work  with  his  own  hands.  Had  every 
publisher  in  Europe  been  in  a  league 
against  his  works,  he  would  have 
turned  his  house  into  a  book-shop  and 
published  thire.  Had  he  been  born  on 
the  Continent  face  to  face  with  the 
‘  censor,’  he  would  have  conquered  the 
censor  and  alarmed  the  king.  Well  may 
we  call  him  Charles  the  Bold  ;  the  title 
would  be  perfect  if  one  did  not  feel  a 
longing  desire  to  christen  him  Charles 
the  True.” 
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In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Reade  is 
tall,  erect,  of  a  commanding  presence, 
with  a  full,  expressive  brown  eye  and  a 
noble  brow.  His  manner  is  singularly 
dignified  without  being  arrogant,  and  in 
society  he  sustains  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  conversationalist.  The  account  of 
the  "mirror-multiplied  and  grotto-be¬ 
decked"  surroundings  of  the  sanctum 
of  Mr.  Rolfe,  the  literary  character  in 
“  A  Terrible  Temptation,”  is  said  to  be 


a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  Mr.  Reade’s 
own  manner  of  work.  His  literary 
style  is  characterized  by  great  terseness 
and  vigor,  and  by  a  wealth  of  incident 
which  few  writers  have  possessed. 
Nearly  all  of  his  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  different  languages  of 
Europe,  and  their  great  popularity  has 
won  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  leading  novelists  of  the  age. 


LITERARY 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  By  Henry  James, 

Jr.  (English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by 

John  Morley).  New  York  : 

So  little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Hawthorne  that  he  furnishes  a  com-  ' 
fwrativeiy  new  subject  to  the  biographer  and 
critic,  and  almost  anything  that  could  be  writ¬ 
ten  about  him  now  would  possess  freshness 
and  interest  for  the  majority  of  readers.  Mr. 
James's  little  book  contains  very  little  of  what 
is  meant  by  biography  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  what  little  it  does  contain  is  simply  a  re¬ 
production  of  materials  which  Mr.  George  Par¬ 
sons  Lathrcp  had  already  used  in  his  "  Study 
of  Hawthorne.”  It  is,  as  he  himself  says, 
rather  a  critical  essay  than  a  biography  ;  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  materials  for  an  adequate 
and  detailed  life  of  Hawthorne,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  have  been  prevented,  by  his  own  express  . 
prohibition,  from  being  rendered  accessible. 
The  industry  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Lathrop  have 
brought  together  all  the  data  that  zeal  or  in¬ 
dustry  could  discover ;  and  how  scanty  these 
are  the  reader  of  his  ”  Study”  already  knows. 

Viewed  as  a  critical  essay,  Mr.  James’s  little 
book  possesses  what  a  Frenchman  would  call 
*  ‘  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  ”  1 1  is  wonderfully 
subtle,  acute,  penetrating,  and  discriminat¬ 
ing — it  may  be  pronounced,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  piece  of  purely  literary  criti¬ 
cism  that  American  literature  contains  ;  but  it 
produces  the  effect  which  such  over-elaborate 
criticism  always  does,  in  burying  our  broad  gen¬ 
eral  conceptions  of  Hawthorne  under  a  mass 
of  minute  distinctions.  The  literary  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  James  is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  he  possesses  much  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
delicate  insight  and  graceful  felicity  of  touch  ;  . 
but  while  the  great  French  critic  seldom  fails 
to  convey  a  distinct  and  definite  impression  of 
his  subject,  both  as  a  person  and  as  a  writer, 
Mr.  James  seems  to  be  afraid  of  those  bold, 
decided,  unhesitating  strokes  which  would  give 
body  and  form  to  his  ideas.  He  is  so  cautious, 
guarded,  qualified  in  all  be  says,  so  anxious 
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apparently  to  avoid  self-committal,  and  so  dis¬ 
trustful  of  anything  like  emphasis  or  affirma¬ 
tion,  that  the  most  attentive  reader  will  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  deduce  from  what  he  has 
written  any  clear  and  comprehensive  concep¬ 
tions  either  of  Hawthorne  as  a  man  or  of 
Hawthorne  as  an  author. 

One  reason,  we  regret  to  say,  for  Mr. 
James's  excessively  guarded  and  tentative 
tone  appears  to  be  the  fear  of  appearing  ”  pro- 
I  vincial”  in  the  eyes  of  that  public  for  which  his 
book  was  written.  Many  little  touches  here 
and  there  show  that  English  readers  were 
chiefly  in  his  mind  while  be  was  writing  ;  and 
this  is  proper  enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  book  was  designed  for  publication  in  an 
English  scries.  But  what  is  less  easily  ex¬ 
plained  and  accepted  is  a  certain  air  of  conde¬ 
scension  toward  America  and  Americans, 
which  has  often  before  been  observed  in  for¬ 
eigners,  but  which  still  possesses  all  the  charm 
of  novelty  when  exhibited  by  one  who  is  an 
American  himself.  Mr.  James  has  hitherto 
been  accused  of  having  exhibited  this  in  his 
tales,  and  has  been  excused  on  the  ground  that 
as  a  novelist  he  was  merely  portraying  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners  ;  but  this  explanation  will 
hardly  sufiSce  for  what  seems  to  us  a  distinctly 
patronizing  tone,  not  only  toward  Hawthorne 
but  toward  everything  American — a  certain  air 
of  condescending  affability,  as  of  one  who  is 
familiar  with  much  better  things,  but  who  has 
a  sort  of  genial  willingness  to  recognize  and 
even  applaud  whatever  of  good  he  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  discover  in  us.  Mr.  James  will  proba¬ 
bly  regard  our  criticism  as  a  specimen  of  that 
self-consciousness  which  he  declares  to  be  the 
national  characteristic  of  Americans,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  justify  it  by  any  single 
passage  from  his  essay  that  could  be  brought 
within  our  limits  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  en¬ 
tire  book  is  per\’aded  with  it,  and  no  one  who 
reads  it  as  a  whole  will  find  any  difficulty  in 
perceiving  what  we  mean.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  sfiould  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  insti- 
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luting  a  comparison  between  the  works  of  the 
two  writers,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
grounds  upon  which  Mr.  James  considers  him- 
selt  entitled  to  patronize  Hawthorne  and  his 
milieu  ;  but  this  would  not  only  be  beyond  the 
legitimate  function  of  literary  criticism,  but 
would  also  work  injustice  to  Mr.  James,  by  as¬ 
suming  that  to  be  intentional  which  is  probably 
only  the  unconscious  reflection  of  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  far  removed,  let  us  hope,  from 
that  “  provincialism"  which  he  so  much 
dreads. 

One  thing,  however,  which  we  should  not 
omit  to  add  is  that,  though  unsatisfactory  as  a 
whole,  and  somewhat  provoking  in  manner, 
Mr.  James's  essay  contains  much  excellent  crit¬ 
icism  very  beautifully  expressed.  We  do  not, 
for  our  own  part,  believe  that  there  is  nearly 
so  much  doubt  about  the  quality  of  Haw¬ 
thorne's  romances  or  the  permanence  of  his 
fame  as  Mr.  James  would  seem  to  imply  ;  but 
the  peculiar  merits  of  those  romances  and  the 
basis  upon  which  that  fame  must  rest  have 
never  been  analyzed  with  more  discriminating 
acuteness,  or  demonstrated  by  more  conclu¬ 
sive  arguments.  There  are  a  score  of  passa¬ 
ges  that  we  had  marked  as  almost  demanding 
quotation  ;  but  our  space,  unfortunately,  will 
not  allow  us  to  introduce  even  one,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  warmly  commend¬ 
ing  the  essay  to  the  attention  of  all  intelligent 
readers. 

A  Lady's  Life  in  the  R^ktry  Mountains. 

Ry  Isabella  L.  Bird.  With  Illustrations. 

New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

In  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  travelling  in  Colorado  to  a  sister  at 
home  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  anything 
very  exciting  ;  yet  for  downright  adventurous 
interest  there  is  no  recent  book  of  travels  that 
will  compare  with  “  A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains."  Miss  Bird  is  already  known 
favorably  both  as  a  traveller  and  as  a  writer, 
and  her  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  on  horse¬ 
back  through  Japan  was  an  achievement  such 
as  few  ladies  have  been  able  to  boast  of.  To 
none  of  her  previous  adventures,  however, 
did  she  bring  such  zest  and  hearty  enjoyment 
as  to  her  Rocky  Mountain  rambles,  and  the 
record  of  these  is  in  consequence  much  the  best 
thing  she  has  written. 

The  letters  are  not  dated,  but  we  gather  from 
certain  details  incidentally  mentioned  that 
Miss  Bird’s  journey  was  made  in  1873.  Even 
at  a  period  so  recent  as  that,  the  experiedbes 
of  a  traveller  in  Colorado  were  very  different 
from  what  they  would  be  now.  The  pictu¬ 
resque  era  of  the  frontier  desperado  is  past ; 
pioneers,  tourists,  and  settlers  have  crowded 
into  the  vast  wastes  whose  solitary  awesome¬ 
ness  impressed  Miss  Bird  so  powerfully  ;  the 


paths  and  "  trails"  amid  which  she  found  it  so 
difficult  to  pick  her  lonely  way  have  become 
the  beaten  highways  of  travel ;  and  no  portion 
of  Colorado  is  now  left  to  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  attach  that  romantic  glamour  of 
remoteness  and  solitude  with  which  she  has 
suffused  Estes  Park  'and  its  surroundings. 
Colorado  is  no  longer  "  the  land  that  is  very 
far  off,”  but  a  full-blown  "  State,”  whose  far¬ 
thest  distances  can  be  easily  reached  in  a  few 
days  from  New  York  ;  and  Miss  Bird’s  book 
is  the  record  of  a  condition  of  things  which  has 
passed  away  as  completely  as  if  it  belonged 
to  another  century  and  another  social  regime. 

The  journey  of  over  seven  hundred  miles 
was  made  by  Miss  Bird  on  horseback,  and  en¬ 
tirely  alone,  save  for  casual  encounters  with 
settlers,  ranchmen,  freighters,  hunters, despera¬ 
does,  and  Indians  ;  but  her  narrative  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  she  imparts 
picturesqueness  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
such  a  journey  than  for  any  especially  daring 
or  perilous  adventures  which  it  contains, 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  either  danger  or 
adventure.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  lady 
as  performing  many  of  the  feats  or  making 
some  of  the  ventures  which  she  describes  ;  but 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Miss  Bird’s 
book  is  the  demonstration  which  it  affords  of 
what  a  woman  can  do  without  compromising 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  essential  purity  and 
dignity  of  womanhood.  After  an  experience 
very  exceptional  and  varied,  she  herself  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  womanly  dignity 
and  manly  respect  for  women  are  the  salt  of 
society  in  this  wild  West.” 

With  the  space  at  our  command  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  summarize  the  events  of 
Miss  Bird’s  journey,  and  we  will  end  as  we 
began,  by  saying,  with  the  utmost  possible  em¬ 
phasis,  that  for  downright  adventurous  inter¬ 
est,  no  recent  record  of  travel  will  compare 
with  “  A  Lady’s  Life  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

The  English  Language  and  its  Early 

Literature.  By  J.  H.  Gilmcie,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English  in 

the  University  of  Rochester.  New  York  : 

D,  Appleton  Co. 

This  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language  and  its  literature  up  to  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  and  is  intended  apparently  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  colleges. 
As  text-books  are  commonly  used  it  is  entirely 
inadequate,  being  confined  rigidly  to  the  dry 
bones  of  the  subject ;  but  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  lectures  and  illustrative  readings 
by  the  instructor — which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
rational  method  of  instruction  in  this  depart¬ 
ment — the  book  will  probably  be  found  very 
serviceable  in  the  class-room,  as  furnishing  an 
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excellent  course  of  lessons  introductory  to  the 
subsequent  studies  in  literature  proper.  All 
the  salient  facts  relating  to  each  topic  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  copious  notes  are  given,  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  best  writers  who  have  treated 
the  same  period.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
added  an  outline  for  a  systematic  course  of 
reading,  extending  over  the  whole  field  of  liter¬ 
ature,  including  American,  with  lists  of  the 
best  critical  essays  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  each  group  of  authors.  Perhaps  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  usefulness  as 
a  guide  for  those  who  would  pursue  a  thorough 
course  of  reading  and  study  ii  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  need  just  the  intelligent  advice  and 
directions  that  are  here  given. 

The  Child’s  Catechism  of  Common 
Things.  By  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  5}“  Co. 

This  ingenious  and  useful  little  book  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  outgrowth  of  the  excellent  “  Child’s 
Cyclopzdia  of  Common  Things,”  which  we 
took  occasion  to  commend  in  a  recent  number, 
and  to  which  it  will  serve  as  a  stepping-stone 
or  introduction  for  younger  students.  Its 
contents  are  arranged  on  the  familiar  plan  of 
question-and- answer,  but  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals  are  first  classified  into  the  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  the  mineral,  vege- 
uble,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  then  the  differ¬ 
ent  topics  under  each  head  are  treated  in 
course  as  suggested  by  one  another.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  much  better  than 
a  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement,  and,  more¬ 
over,  all  the  advantages  of  the  latter  are 
secured  a  full  topical  index  at  the  end.  All 
the  common  things  which  come  within  the 
range  of  daily  life,  and  especially  those  that 
are  likely  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  children, 
are  treated  in  surprisingly  small  compass  ;  but 
by  casting  the  questions  into  the  form  of  what 
lawyers  would  call  ”  leading  questions,”  these 
are  made  to  convey  nearly  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  answers,  and  much  space  is  thus 
saved.  Both  in  school  and  family  the  ”  Cate¬ 
chism”  ought  speedily  to  secure  an  honored 
place  ;  and  even  adults  will  find  that  it  an¬ 
swers  many  a  question  that  is  seldom  answered 
so  satisfactorily  elsewhere.  It  is  truly  a  cyclo- 
piedia  in  miniature,  and  more  practically  use¬ 
ful  than  cyclopedias  commonly  are. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  late  Senator  Centofanti, 
who  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  has 
left  a  volume  of  Memoirs,  which  will  derive 
great  interest  from  the  author’s  connection 
with  the  Liberal  movement  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  a  work  in  press 


in  the  French  language,  under  the  title  of  “  Re¬ 
creations  Gauloises,  ou  Origines  Frangaises,” 
in  which  all  or  almost  all  of  the  words  in  M. 
Littre’s  Dictionary,  for  which  that  author  has 
failed  to  find  an  etymology,  are  traced  to  their 
Celtic  roots. 

It  is  stated  that  the  young  Maharaja  of  Udai¬ 
pur,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  princes  of 
Rajputana,  has  ordered  all  official  business  in 
his  principality  to  be  conducted  in  Sanskrit, 
which  has  hitherto  been  as  much  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  in  India  as  Latin  in  Italy. 

It  is  reported  that  M.  Tourguenief,  who 
proposed  passing  the  winter  in  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  state  of  affairs  and  of 
public  opinion  in  his  native  country,  has  le- 
ceived  an  intimation  from  high  quarters  which 
has  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  project. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  Russian  poet  Lermon- 
tof’s  works  will  shortly  be  published,  the  last 
edition,  published  in  1873,  having  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  editor,  M.  Efremof,  has  newly 
revised  the  text,  and  supplemented  it  from  the 
author’s  ms.  The  edition  will  be  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  the  first  of  which  will  contain  a  portrait 
of  the  poet,  two  fac-similes  of  his  hand-writing, 
and  a  biographical  sketch. 

When  Mr.  Tennyson  sits  down  to  write — 
which  he  usually  does  for  five  hours  a  day — 
he  gives  strict  orders  that  he  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  There  have  been  callers  who,  through 
some  blunder  of  servants,  have  got  into  his  li¬ 
brary  while  he  was  writing  and  were  denounced 
by  him  for  their  intrusion  as  if  they  had  been 
his  worst  enemies.  Any  interruption  while 
he  is  at  work  is  said  to  make  him  wild  ;  he 
raves  like  mad,  and.  figuratively,  foams  at  the 
mouth.  In  his  work  he  is  deliberation  person¬ 
ified,  spending  hours  sometimes  on  a  single 
line. 

The  British  Museum  has  acquired  about  a 
thousand  more  tablets  and  fragments  of  in¬ 
scribed  terra-cotta  documents  from  Babylon. 
Among  them  is  a  tablet  of  Samsu-Irba,  a 
Babylonian  monarch  hitherto  unknown,  who 
probably  lived  about  the  time  of  Bardes,  and 
was  one  of  the  intermediate  rulers  between 
Cambyses  and  Darius,  B.c.  518.  Another 
fragment  has  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Babylon. 

The  librarian  Bodeman,  of  Hanover,  has 
discovered  in  the  Gbttingen  Library  the  fa¬ 
mous  ”  reckoning-machine”  of  Leibnitz.  This 
wonderful  instrument,  which  at  one  time  at¬ 
tracted  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  was  invented  by  the  philosopher  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  stay  in  Paris  in  1673.  The  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  only  add  and  subtract,  but  even 
divide  and  multiply.  Herr  Bodeman  has  re¬ 
covered  this  unique  treasure  for  Hanover. 
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The  later  Jewish  literature,  as  represented 
in  the  oldest  Midrashim,  will  soon  be  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  curious,  thanks  to  Dr.  August 
WUnsche.  Herder  long  ago  expressed  a  wish 
that  an  expert  would  fish  up  the  pearls  from 
this  deep  sea  of  poetry,  theology,  and  science, 
and  we  may  trust  Dr.  WOnsche,  as  a  student 
of  Jewish  literature  who  has  already  made  him¬ 
self  a  name  by  various  scholarly  works,  and 
who  now  invites  subscribers  to  his  Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica  through  Mr,  David  Nutt,  270  Strand. 
The  price  of  each  fasciculus,  containing  from 
six  to  seven  sheets,  will  be  two  marks. 

An  enterprising  publisher  at  Barcelona  is 
now  issuing  to  the  public  heliographical  and 
photo-typographical  copies  of  one  hundred  se¬ 
lected  illustrations  which  have  appeared  in  sixty 
editions  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  published  during 
the  last  257  years  at  Barcelona,  Brussels,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  the  Hague,  Leipzig,  London,  Mad¬ 
rid,  Paris,  Prague,  Tours,  and  Venice.  Already 
ninety  examples  have  been  published,  and  the 
remaining  ten  will  shortly  be  issued  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work. 

Mr.  John  Payne  has  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors  on  his  translation  of  the 
“Thousand  and  One  N-ights,”  to  complete  a 
new  volume  of  poems,  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  volume  will  comprise  about  forty 
pieces  of  various  lengths,  from  a  sonnet  to  a 
poem  of  1500  or  1600  lines,  and  will  contain 
some  specimens  of  the  verse  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights"  rendered  in  the  original  rhyme  and 
form.  Mr.  Payne’s  version  of  the  “  Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  is  steadily  progressing  to¬ 
ward  completion  ;  it  will  form  eight  or  nine 
large  volumes,  and  will  contain  from  10,000  to 
12,000  lines  of  verse. 

Mr.  J.  a.  Symonds  is  about  to  print  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  "  The  Age  of  the  Despots," 
which  forms  the  first  volume  of  his  work  upon 
“  The  Renaissance  in  Italy."  Besides  con¬ 
siderable  changes  and  additions  in  the  sub- 
sunce  of  this  volume,  he  has  added  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  growth  of  the  Communes  in  Italy, 
and  their  transformation  into  tyrannies,  and 
on  the  causes  which  prevented  the  unification 
of  the  lulians  in  a  kingdom  or  a  federation. 
We  are  also  informed  that  he  is  preparing  the 
last  section  of  his  work  on  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  which  will  be  a  review  of  Italian  literature 
from  the  origins  to  the  close  of  his  period,  with 
special  reference  to  the  intellectual  conditions 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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The  Color  of  the  Sky. — "  Why  is  the 
sky  blue  ?"  is  a  question  which  has  often  been 


Helmholtz  offered  an  explanation  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  reflection  of  solar  light  by  the 
air  particles  in  the  atmosphere.  These  parti¬ 
cles,  being  very  minute,  would  reflect  prefera 
bly  the  shonest  waves  of  light,  i.e.,  blue 
waves,  while  they  would  allow  the  longer 
waves,  corresponding  to  green  and  red  light, 
to  pass  through  them  ;  just  as  a  log  of  wood 
floating  on  the  surface  of  still  water  would 
throw  off  the  tiny  wavelets  caused  by  a  falling 
drop  in  its  neighborhood,  while  the  same  log 
in  long  ocean  swells  would  be  tossed  to  and 
fro  without  noticeably  impeding  the  progress 
of  the  waves.  Dr.  E.  L.  Nichols  {Philosophi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  December)  has  propounded  an¬ 
other  view,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
According  to  Young  and  Helmholtz’s  theory 
of  color- impression,  there  are  in  the  eye  three 
sets  of  nerve- termini,  one  set  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  red,  another  by  the  green,  the  third  by 
the  violet  rays.  The  impression  of  color  is 
the  resultant  of  the  intensities  of  these  three 
effects.  The  impression  upon  these  nei^  es  is 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
ray,  the  different  nerve-termini  being  subject  to 
different  laws.  For  very  feeble  rays  the 
“  violet”  nerves  are  very  sensitive,  while  the 
“  green”  and  "  red"  nerves  scarcely  act  at  all. 
As  the  light  increases  in  intensity,  the  "  red” 
and  "  green”  nerves  increase  in  activity,  while 
the  “  violet”  nerves  become  tired  and  dazzled. 
For  rays  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  the  “  red” 
nerves  are  in  their  most  sensitive  condition. 
Thus,  of  the  simple  colors,  as  the  brightness 
increases,  red  and  green  change  to  yellow, 
blue  becomes  white.  Daylight,  at  ordinary 
intensities,  affects  the  three  sets  of  nerve-ter¬ 
mini  equally  ;  the  resultant  impression  is 
whiteness.  Now  daylight  is  simply  the  light 
of  the  sun  weakened  by  manifold  diffuse  re¬ 
flections.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  we 
let  them  fall  upon  any  colorless  object,  appear 
also  a  white  light ;  but  on  attempting  at  noon 
on  a  clear  day  to  gaze  into  the  sun’s  face,  the 
impression  is  of  blinding  yellow.  It  is  not 
that  the  direct  rays  differ  in  composition  from 
diffuse  daylight,  but  that  the  “  violet”  nerves 
cannot  transmit  the  action  of  such  strong  light. 
The  moon,  with  enormously  less  illuminating 
power  than  the  sun,  seems  bright,  and  is  far 
brighter  than  the  open  sky.  In  passing  from 
the  intensity  of  the  moon’s  rays  to  those 
reaching  us  from  a  corresponding  bit  of  the 
open  sky,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  a  step  as 
great  as  that  between  the  brightness  of  sun  and 
moon.  In  general,  white  light  will  appear 
bluer  and  bluer  as  its  intensity  diminishes,  and 
this  law  will  apply  to  the  skies  ;  as  the  light 
they  reflect  becomes  fainter  and  fainter,  they 
will  increase  in  blueness,  even  though  the 
light  by  the  process  of  reflection  suffer  no 


asked,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered,  change  in  composition. 
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Pseudo-geology. — As  a  curiosity  of  geo¬ 
logical  literature,  it  is  worth  while  noticing 
the  recent  appearance  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Otto 
Hahn,  of  Reutlingen,  entitled  “  Die  Urzelle.” 
The  writer  seeks  to  revolutionize  geology  by 
asserting  that  such  rocks  as  granite,  gneiss, 
serpentine,  basalt,  certain  sandstones,  meteoric 
stones,  and  even  meteoric  iron,  consist  of 
altered  vegetable  matter !  Nor  are  his  sup¬ 
posed  organisms  necessarily  of  microscopic 
size.  In  a  piece  of  Carrara  marble,  for  in* 
stance,  he  finds  what  he  regards  as  the  relics 
of  a  plant  more  than  one  metre  in  length,  and 
to  this  plant  he  gives  the  name  of  Marmora 
Darwini  !  Traces  of  vegetable  structure  he 
also  detects  in  other  parts  of  the  marble  ;  in 
fact,  he  concludes  that  "  der  ganzc  Marmor  is 
nichts  als  Pflanze.” 

Influence  of  Electricity  on  Colliding 
Water  Drops. — Lord  Rayleigh  communicates 
a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  this  subject. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  electricity  has 
great  influence  on  fine  jets  of  water  ascending 
in  a  nearly  vertical  direction.  In  its  normal 
state  a  jet  resolves  itself  into  drops,  which, 
even  before  passing  the  summit  of  the  column, 
and  still  more  after  passing  it,  are  scattered  to  a 
considerable  width.  When  a  feebly  electrified 
body  is  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
jet,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  transformation, 
and  appears  to  become  coherent ;  under  more 
powerful  electrical  action,  the  scattering  be¬ 
comes  more  marked  than  at  first.  The  latter 
action  is  due  to  mutual  repulsion  of  the  drops  ; 
the  former  has  been  hitherto  unexplained. 
The  cohesion  seems  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real ;  the  seat  of  sensitiveness  is  at  the  place 
of  resolution  into  drops :  each  drop  carries  away 
with  it  an  electric  charge,  which  can  be  collect¬ 
ed  in  an  insulated  receiver.  He  is  able  to  show 
that  the  normal  scattering  is  due  to  the  rebound 
of  the  colliding  drops  ;  such  collisions  being 
inevitable  in  consequence  of  the  different  veloci¬ 
ties  acquired  by  the  drops  under  the  action  of 
capillary  force,  as  they  break  away  irregularly 
from  the  continuous  portion  of  the  jet.  When 
the  resolution  is  regularized  by  the  action  of 
external  vibrations,  as  in  Savart's  and  Plateau's 
experiments,  the  drops  must  still  come  into 
contact  as  they  reach  the  summit  of  their  paia- 
bolic  path.  Under  moderate  electrical  influ¬ 
ence,  instead  of  rebounding  after  collision,  they 
coalesce,  and  the  jet  is  not  scattered.  This  be¬ 
havior  of  the  drops  becomes  apparent  under  in- 
suntaneous  illumination,  such  as  that  of  an  in¬ 
duction  coil,  into  the  secondary  circuit  of  which 
a  Leyden  jar  is  introduced.  To  obtain  further 
evidence  two  similar  jets  were  made  to  collide 
horizontally,  one  being  in  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  other  supplied  from  an  insulated 


cistern.  The  sensitiveness  to  electricity  was 
extraordinary.  A  piece  of  rubbed  gutta-percha 
brought  near  the  insulated  bottle  at  once  deter¬ 
mined  coalescence.  It  was  also  possible  to 
cause  the  jets  again  to  rebound  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  then  to  coalesce. 

Besides  statical  electricity,  the  electro  motive 
force  of  a  single  Grove  cell  was  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  phenomena,  one  pole  being 
connected  with  the  water,  the  other  to  earth. 
Even  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  charged  by 
a  single  Grove  cell  answeted  the  purpose. 
The  writer  indicates  in  conclusion  the  probable 
application  to  meteorology  of  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned.  The  formation  of  rain  must  obviously 
depend  materially  on  the  consequences  of  en¬ 
counters  between  cloud -particles.  If  the  con¬ 
tacts  result  in  coalescence  the  drops  must  rapid¬ 
ly  increase  in  size  and  be  precipitated  as  rain. 
We  may  thus  anticipate  an  explanation  of  the 
remarkable  but  hitherto  mysterious  connection 
between  rain  and  electrical  manifestations. 

Color  Photography. — It  would  be  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  optics  and  chemistry  if  photographs 
could  be  made  to  represent  the  natural  colors 
of  objects.  Attempts  toward  this  result  have 
hitherto  ended  for  the  most  part  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  Captain  Abney,  in  a  short  paper 
"  On  the  Production  of  Colored  Spectra  by 
Light,”  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  makes 
known  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing,  ap¬ 
proximately  in  the  natural  colors,  pictures  of 
the  solar  spectrum  on  silver  plates,  and  also, 
but  less  brilliant,  on  compounds  of  silver  held 
in  place  by  collodion.  “  I  reserve  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  he  writes,  “  the  exact  details  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  pictures,  but  may  say  that  they 
are  produced  by  oxidation  of  silver  compounds 
when  placed  in  the  spectrum,  an  exposure  of 
two  minutes  being  amply  sufficient  with  a  wide 
slit  to  impress  the  colors.  The  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mixture  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  molecules  of  the  same  chemical 
composition,  one  of  which  absorbs  at  the  blue 
end,  and  the  other  at  the  red  end  of  the  spec 
trum,  and  the  sizes  of  these  molecules  are  un¬ 
alterable  while  exposed  to  the  same  wave¬ 
lengths  as  those  by  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced.”  And  he  is  of  opinion  ”  that  the  col¬ 
ors  may  be  preserved  unchanged  when  exposed 
to  ordinary  daylight.”  From  this  it  will  be 
understood  that  Captain  Abney  has  made  a 
step  in  advance  of  high  importance. 

In  connection  with  this  we  mention  improve¬ 
ments  in  color-printing,  by  which  Herr  Albert, 
court  photographer  at  Munich,  produces  chro¬ 
mo-photographs  of  surprising  excellence.  1  he 
process  commences  by  the  taking  of  three  pho¬ 
tographs,  each  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
different  and  definite  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
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This  is  clTcctcd  by  causing  the  light,  before  it 
reaches  the  sensitized  plate,  to  pass  through 
colored  glasses,  or  suitable  colored  liquids,  and, 
moreover,  by  employing  in  each  case  special 
solutions  for  the  development  of  each  negative. 
A  positive  printing  plate  (a  glass  plate  gelatin¬ 
ized)  is  then  produced  for  each  negative  ;  and  if 
the  absorbing  media  and  the  developing  prepa¬ 
rations  have  been  correctly  chosen,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  color  one  of  these  plates  with  red, 
another  with  yellow,  and  the  third  with  blue,  in 
order,  by  successive  printings,  to  obtain  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  exhibits  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
the  original.  Success  appears  to  depend  on 
the  skill  and  nicety  with  which  the  absorbing 
materials  are  employed,  for  mixtures  of  colors 
and  of  coloring  materials  are  quite  different 
things  ;  and.  to  quote  the  technical  description, 
'*  for  the  negative  belonging  to  the  blue  plate 
we  must  employ  such  absorbing  media  and 
preparations  as  will  prevent  green  from  pro¬ 
ducing  any  influence  on  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  render  blue  and  violet  quite  inactive, 
inasmuch  as  these  tints  must  appear  only  on 
the  positive  plate.” 

Specimens  of  landscapes  and  of  decorative 
panels  printed  by  Herr  Albert’s  process  were 
exhibited  at  scientific  receptions  in  London 
during  the  past  session,  and  were  deservedly 
admired.  The  details  were  shown  :  a  plain  yel¬ 
low  picture  ;  then  on  the  yellow  a  blue,  and  on 
the  blue  a  red  ;  and  with  these  three  the  effect 
of  a  well-finished  water  color  drawing  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

VARIETIES. 

Dirt  and  Bodily  Heat.— The  part  which 
the  skin  plays  in  the  regulation  of  bodily  heat 
is  not  adequately  estimated.  The  envelope  of 
complicated  structure  and  vital  function  which 
covers  the  body,  and  which  nature  has  des¬ 
tined  to  perform  a  large  share  of  the  labor  of 
health-preserving,  is  practically  thrown  out  of 
use  by  our  habit  of  loading  it  with  clothes.  It 
is  needless  to  complicate  matters  by  allowing  it 
to  be  choked  and  encumbered  with  dirt.  If  the 
skin  of  an  animal  be  coated  with  an  impervi¬ 
ous  varnish,  death  must  ensue.  A  covering  of 
dirt  is  only  less  inimical  to  life.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  dirt  such  as  offends  the  sense 
of  decency,  but  of  those  accumulations  of  ex¬ 
uded  matter  with  which  the  skin  must  become 
loaded  if  it  is  habitually  covered  and  not 
thoroughly  cleansed.  The  cold  bath  is  not  a 
cleansing  agent.  A  man  may  bathe  daily  and 
use  his  bath-towel  even  roughly,  but  remain  as 
dirty  to  all  practical  intents  as  though  he 
eschewed  cleanliness  ;  indeed  the  physical  evil 
of  dirt  is  more  likely  to  ensue  because,  if 
wholly  neglected  the  skin  would  cast  off  its  ex- 
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crementitious  matter  by  periodic  perspirations 
with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Nothing 
but  a  frequent  washing  in  water  of,  at  least, 
equal  temperature  with  the  skin  and  soap  can 
insure  a  free  and  healthy  surface.  The  feet 
require  especial  care,  and  it  is  too  much  the 
practice  to  neglect  them.  The  omission  of 
daily  washings  with  soap  and  the  wearing  of 
foot-coverings  so  tight  as  to  compress  the 
blood-vessels  and  retard  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  extremities,  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  cold  feet.  The  remedy  is 
obvious  :  dress  loosely  and  wash  frequently. — 
Lancet. 

Holly. — Holly  is  a  name  which  is  often,  but 
wrongly,  considered  a  corruption  of  the  word 
"  holy.”  The  holly-tree  is  called  "  Christ’s 
thorn”  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  from  its 
putting  forth  its  berries  at  the  supposed  period 
of  the  year  when  Christ  was  born,  and  from  its 
time-honored  use  in  decorating  Christian 
churches.  This  tree,  according  to  a  certain 
legend,  was  that  in  which  the  Almighty  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire,  by 
which  it  was  not  consumed.  Likewise  it  was 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  wood  of  the  cross 
on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  ;  hence  it  was 
known  as  the  Lignum  Sanctee  Crucis.  Many 
have  been  the  traditions  and  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  this  beautiful  tree.  By  the  Ro¬ 
mans  it  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  whose  feasts 
were  held  at  Christmas  time,  and  sprigs  were 
sent  to  friends  with  good  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness.  The  Persians  sprinkled  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  decoction  from  the  leaves,  to  en¬ 
dow  them  with  wisdom.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  flowers  were  an  antidote  to  poison.  Our 
own  Druids  used  to  deck  private  dwellings 
with  the  boughs,  to  offer  thus  a  shelter  to  syl¬ 
van  sprites,  to  whom  none  was  afforded  by  the 
leafless  oaks.  Holly  leaves  are  sometimes  of 
an  ivory  white,  and,  when  young,  are  of  a 
beautiful  pinkish  color. — Excelsior. 

The  Englishman  as  a  Reader. — The  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  has  for  more  than  a  century 
found  the  time  to  cultivate  athletic  sports  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  his  professional  work,  and,  to  put 
it  in  Mr.  Bagehot’s  words,  to  “  spend  half  of  his 
day  in  washing  the  whole  of  his  person” — a 
by  no  means  unimportant  start  over  the  Conti- 
nent,  where  such  civilizatory  habits  could  only 
be  introduced  a  very  short  time  ago.  But  the 
Englishman  of  business  has  not  only  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  his  body,  he  has  also  leisure  to  cultivate 
his  mind.  England  is  the  only  country  where 
people  read,  where  they  read  instructive  books, 
I  mean,  not  only  novels.  Next  to  England 
ranges  France,  where  the  species  of  “  general 
reader”  still  exists,  although  it  is  on  the  wane, 
and  people  begin  to  put  their  Thierry  and 
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Guizot  nicely  bound  on  their  book-shelves, 
convinced  that  they  have  in  this  way  sufficient¬ 
ly  proved  their  resp>ect  for  higher  literature. 
As  for  the  Italian,  he  seldom  masters  courage 
and  perseverance  enough  to  read  more  than  a 
newspaper  article  of  one  paragraph  ;  and  the 
German,  as  everybody  knows,  reads  a  book 
only  when  he  wants  to  write  another  book 
destined  to  supersede  the  one  he  is  reading. 
The  English  alone  find  the  leisure  and  the  hu¬ 
mor  to  read  works  of  a  general  but  serious  char¬ 
acter.  1  do  not  enter  a  sitting-room  without 
finding  some  new  volumes  on  the  table  ;  if 
expensive,  coming  from  Mudie's  or  Smith's 
library — which  always  supposes  that  such  a 
library  purchases  at  once  a  hundred  copies 
or  more  of  a  book — or,  if  cheap,  bought  at  the 
next  bookseller’s  shop.  No  wonder,  when  on 
opening  one  of  these  by  no  means  “  popular” 
works,  you  read  "  seventh  thousand”  on  the 
back  of  its  title-page.  On  the  Continent  such 
a  thing  happens  only  with  books  destined  for 
amusement  or  for  the  flattering  of  vulgar  pas¬ 
sions  and  vulgar  curiosity,  such  as  M.  Tissot’s 
and  Herr  Busch’s  twaddle.  The  leisure,  co¬ 
existing  with  hard  work,  and  the  noble  use 
made  of  leisure,  are  perhaps  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  results  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  first 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  foreigner  in  England. — 
Nituteenth  Century. 

Shakespeare’s  Morality. — Shakespeare’s 
morality  was  of  a  kind  which  Johnson  and  his 
school  could  hardly  understand,  because  it  be¬ 
longed  to  an  order,  not  more  honest  perhaps, 
but  infinitely  higher  and  wider  than  their  own. 
If  Shakespeare’s  story  and  his  art-method  do 
not  of  themselves  impress  their  moral,  there 
are  no  instructions  left.  Through  death  and 
disaster  the  sun  shines  and  birds  sing,  and  his 
eyes  are  motionless  and  silent  as  the  eyes  in  a 
mask  of  marble.  With  a  moral  design  as  clear 
as  air,  he  never  tells  you  what  that  design  is. 
Like  his  own  ,/Eneas,  in  Troilus  and  Crtssida— 
the  secret*  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  of  taciturnity. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear,  as  for 
the  others,  he  does  not  care  even  to  speak  to 
them.  Just  as  we  see  in  nature  and  life  itself, 
he  uses  facts  sometimes  in  a  way  which  seems 
to  contradict  the  accepted  moralities.  His 
noblest  creature  starts  back  from  the  very 
thought  of  dissolution  with  an  undisguised 
shudder,  while  his  most  godless  worldling  goes 
to  his  death  in  a  pleasant  dream,  in  which  he 
*'  babbles  o’  green  fields.”  That  he  looked 
upon  the  art  of  the  mere  preacher  with  a  wise 
contempt  is  capable  of  abundant  proof.  In 
Jaques  he  makes  the  preacher’s  gift  the  cynical 
conceit  of  a  played-out  rou^ ;  while  in  Polonius 
he  gathers  up  the  preacher’s  wisdom  in  words 
that  have  never  been  surpassed,  in  order  to  fit 
hem  to  the  mouth  of  a  meddling  and  con¬ 


temptible  busybody.  Notwithstanding  this 
well-marked  peculiarity  in  Shakespeare,  there 
are  no  writings  which  more  deeply  impress  the 
reader  with  a  profound  moral  intention.  It 
would  savor  of  special  pleading  to  attempt  to 
prove  such  a  fact  by  mere  reference  to  isolated 
passages,  although  there  are  enough  of  these 
to  found  such  a  school  of  moral  philosophy  as 
one  would  look  for  in  vain  from  the  work  of 
any  ether  man.  The  stronger  proof  lies  in  the 
broad  moral  tendency  of  nis  work  as  a  whole, 
and  the  moral  build  of  his  matchless  men  and 
women,  for  whom  he  asks,  not  our  admiration 
alone,  but  our  respect.  He  knew,  none  bet¬ 
ter,  that  life  was  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together,  and  that  “  cakes  and  ale”  in  some 
shape  or  other  had  their  roots  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  By  reason  of  his  measureless  receptivity 
be  took  the  good  and  evil  up  under  that  mass¬ 
ive  frontal  arch  of  his,  and  held  them  there 
without  disturbance  or  displacement  until  the 
hour  came  for  using  the  material  in  his  art, 
when,  without  any  conscious  theory  about 
either  art  or  morals,  he  instinctively  used  the 
darker  tints  of  humanity  in  such  a  way  as 
brought  its  higher  and  fairer  aspects  into  full 
relief.  In  King  Lear,  for  example,  Goneril 
and  Regan  form  but  the  dark  background  upon 
which  the  artist  limns  the  white  soul  of  Cor¬ 
delia.  In  Othello,  again,  he  paints  the  unsul¬ 
lied  fame  and  the  too  trusting  simplicity  of  the 
open-hearted  soldier  on  the  still  blacker  canvas 
of  logo's  villany.  Everywhere  the  good  and 
bad  are  used  as  contrasts,  and  in  a  sense  ex¬ 
ponents  of  each  other — Lady  Macbeth  over 
against  the  blameless  Duncan,  the  thoughts  of 
whose  innocent  blood  at  length  unseat  her  rea¬ 
son  :  Henry  V.,  Shakespeare’s  ideal  man  of  the 
world,  is  contrasted  with  Sir  John  and  his  good- 
for-nothing  tatterdemalion  crew  ;  while  in  his 
most  spiritual  sphere  we  have  Prospero  and 
Miranda  set  against  the  hardly  human  g^oup  of 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo.  In  all  these 
we  have  the  good  and  ill,  the  noble  and  igno¬ 
ble,  together,  but  we  are  never  left  one  moment 
in  doubt  as  to  which  side  engages  the  artist’s 
moral  sympathies. — Comhill  Magazine. 


A  character-and  a  question. 

A  uuBioirs,  slranRC,  uncomprehended  life, 

A  roll  of  riddles  with  no  answer  found, 

A  sea-like  soul  which  plummet  cannot  sound, 

Tom  with  belligerent  winds  at  mutual  strife. 

The  god  in  him  hath  taken  unto  wife 
A  daughter  of  the  pit,  and,  strongly  bound 
In  coili  of  snake-like  hair  about  him  wound. 

Dies,  straining  hard  to  raise  the  severing  knife. 

For  such  a  sunken  soul,  what  room  in  Heaven  ? 

For  such  a  soaring  soul,  what  place  in  Hell  ? 

Can  those  desires  be  damned,  those  doings  thriven. 
Or  in  tome  loan  mid-region  mutt  he  dwell 
Forever  }  Lo  !  God  sitteth  with  the  seven 
Stan  in  hi  hand,  and  shall  not  he  judge  well } 

Jambs  Ashcroft  Noblb* 


